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AMERICA’S OLDEST GRAIN EXCHANGE 


By Wayn™E G. MARTIN, JR. 


HE United States is com- 
Stuy), paratively a new country, 
: Lek as countries go, and that 
sTwA0M] section west of the Mis- 

) sissippi River is compara- 
tively a new section, as this country goes. 
However, it has its historical episodes 
upon which it bases its pride, and even 
here in the West—West from the point 
of view of a New Yorker—institutions 
of today have had their beginnings so 
far back in the annals of the time of this 
territory’s development that they carry 
with them much of the respect and pride 
that is always associated with honorable 
and timeworn history. 

In considering the development of the 
newer half of the country, as that sec- 
tion west of the Mississippi River is so 
often spoken of, one of the outstanding 
historical facts is that here was estab- 
lished the first organization, later to be 
developed into a modern grain exchange, 
of its kind in the United States. The 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, as it 
is known today, dates its origin back to 
1836, which is generally accepted as be- 
ing prior to the formation of any of the 
other principal grain trading bodies of 






today. 

To trace the growth of the present 
Exchange is in reality to 
write the evolution of a debating club, 
for such was the beginning of the pres- 
ent institution. In the summer of 1836 
a number of prominent St. Louis busi- 
ness men determined that their 
ests might well be benefited by closer 
association, and accordingly formed a 
society for self-improvement and the dis- 
cussion of topics pertaining to their 
business. Approximately twenty-five 
were interested in this movement, and 
as soon as their organization, or rather 
completed, styled them- 
selves the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce. Meetings were held in a room 
belonging to the Missouri Insurance 
Company, located only a short distance 
from the Mississippi River. This build- 
ing is no longer in existence, having been 
destroyed in the memorable fire of 1849, 
which wiped out practically the entire 
neighborhood, 

At the outset, meetings were held but 
once « month, at which essays were read, 
usually dealing with topics of general 
Interest and for the advancement of the 


Merchants’ 


inter- 


society, was 


city, followed by discussions participated 
In by any or all of the members. As 
the ineetings grew in popularity and 


numbers the’ chamber, as it was. still 
called, moved into a more commodious 
room on Main Street, where it remained 
for some time. The next move was into 
the basement of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, at Fourth and Pine, the present 
site of the Pierce Building, a large, 
modern office structure adjoining the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

The need for more frequent meetings 
became apparent, and the assemblies, ac- 
cording to the recollection of some of 


—. 
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the older members of the exchange, were 
changed from once a month to every 
Wednesday evening. These meetings and 
discussions, frequently interspersed with 
social affairs, were continued for nearly 
ten years with little change. Then, as 
the business of the city increased, the 
idea occurred to the members that by 
holding the meetings in the daytime they 
might be made of a more practical na- 


ture, buyers and sellers would be brought 


together during business hours and, as 


a result, trade would undoubtedly be 
stimulated. 

In 1849 the millers of the city, led by 
T. A. Buckland, James Waugh, Gabriel 
S. Chouteau, Charles L. Tucker, John 
Walsh and others, formed what was 
known as the St. Louis Millers’ Associa- 
tion, and soon had fitted up what might 
properly be called a _ trading floor. 
Tables were placed in the association’s 
quarters, which were then on Locust 
Street, near Main, and persons having 


flour, meal, wheat and corn for sale 
were urged to display their samples on 
this floor. 

The idea proved exceedingly popular, 
and the new association was soon doing 
a thriving business; so much so, in fact, 
that other merchants organized them- 
selves into an exchange, secured what 
was thought to be adequate office space 
and on January 2, 1850, held the first 
meeting of the new organization, adopt- 
ed rules and fixed the daily hour of 
meeting at eleven to twelve o'clock. 

Need for a new building, to be used 
exclusively by this institution, soon be- 
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came manifest, but it was not until 
1855 that definite steps therefor were 
taken. On September 13 of that year 
a committee was appointed, consisting of 
Henry T. Blow, R. J. Lackland, C. P. 
Chouteau, A. F. Shapleigh and Thomas 
E. Tutt, to prepare a charter for the 
Merchants’ Exchange Building Co. and 
to proceed with the erection of a suitable 
structure, which was opened for business 
on June 8, 1857, two years after the 
decision to build had been made. 

The second floor of this building was 
adapted for the uses of the exchange, 
and was rented to the merchants for a 
period of ten years at an annual rental 
of two thousand dollars. The trading 
hall was one hundred and one feet long 
and eighty feet wide, surrounded by a 
spectators’ gallery and topped in the 
center by a beautiful dome. This build- 
ing is still standing and, although it 
long since was given over to the use of 
individual firms, it still retains traces 
of the elegance and dignity of its early 
history. 

Equally as interesting as its concep- 
tion as a debating society was the dis- 
ruption of the exchange at the beginning 
of the Civil War. St. Louis was a 
southern city in its sympathies, and the 
majority of the members of the exchange 
were adherents of the cause of the 
South, although its membership boasted 
sufficient Union sympathizers to cause 
ill harmony and lack of co-operation. 

The issue was finally brought to a 
head through the approaching election of 
a secretary for the exchange. W. B. 
Baker, who had held the office for a 
considerable length of time, was bitterly 
and successfully opposed by the south- 
ern element. Following their failure to 
elect Mr. Baker, the Union members 
withdrew and formed the Union Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, which, through receiv- 
ing the support and indorsement of 
the federal government and military au- 
thorities, soon monopolized the business. 

The old exchange, which, as a matter 
of fact, was the regular organization, 


elected a president and vice president, 
who shortly afterward resigned. On 
January 15, 1862, William Matthews was 
elected president, and he later proved to 
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Eugene Smith, Secretary of the Merchants’ Exchange 


be the last presiding officer of the old 
exchange. His position was a most dif- 
ficult one, for the organization he repre- 
sented was under the ban of the Union 
military authorities, and at one time he 
was confined to prison for three days. 





Finding their case hopeless, the mem- 
bers of the old exchange finally conclud- 
ed an arrangement with the newer body 
whereby that institution took possession 
of the regular Exchange Building, af- 
fected a reorganization, and thereafter 
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remained in control. The old building 
on Main Street, at one time the pride 
of the members of the exchange and 
the city alike, remained the home of the 
organization until December 21, 1875, 
when the members marched in a formal 
procession to the building they now oc- 
cupy, and the modern history of the 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis be- 
gan. 

The new building, now heavy with 
years, has well stood the test of time, 
and today remains one of the most in- 
teresting exchange structures in the 
country, largely on account of its excep- 
tional trading floor, which has an area 
of two hundred and twenty-five by one 
hundred feet, unbroken by a column of 
any kind. The ceiling, which reaches a 
height of eighty feet from the floor, 
is covered with several mural decora- 
tions of exceptional artistic merit, and 
the general appearance of the floor is 
still one of magnitude and dignity. 

Although the trading floor is anply 
large to care for nearly any volun» of 
business, the building itself long .ince 
failed to house all the milling, grain and 
allied firms of the market, and the | ierce 
Building, a large, modern office s‘ruc- 
ture, has been erected adjacent tv the 
exchange, the two buildings covering a 
complete city block, and here can be 
found the great majority of the milling 
and grain firms of the city. 

In the present day organization of the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange ‘| is 
quite similar to the other leading grain 
exchanges of the country. The boar! of 
directors constitutes the governing | udy, 
and the workings of the exchange are 
largely in the hands of department 

The growth of the departmen! of 
weights, one of the important bodies of 
the exchange, is clearly indicated in the 
annual statement of the Merchants’ :x- 
change for 1921, in which it is stated 

“Taking a retrospect of the past, we 
believe that many of the members can 


recall how unsatisfactory were the 


‘ weighing facilities and conditions twenty 


years ago, when the Merchants’ [x- 
change inaugurated the present system, 
as compared with those of today. 


(Continued on page 1080.) 
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A Mississippi River Packet of the Type Which Helped to Build Up the Trade of St. Louis 
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FLOUR OF THE PAST 
The editor of the Boston Post is sor- 
rowing over the degeneration of these 
modern times in the matter of wheat and 
flour, and in an article headed “Wheat” 
he bemoans the passing of the dear old 
grist mill in the following language: 

In the old New England farms the 
raising of wheat has become very 
much of a lost art. Many “old tim- 
ers” remember when the wheat was 
grown on the broad acres of the 
farms and then, when the crop was 
matured, it was reaped and gathered 
by hand and a little later threshed 
out by the machines that travelled 
through the country, stopping at 
each farm along the road to make 
the grain tumble out of the thresh- 
ing machine and become a source of 


profit and food for the raisers of it. 

Now, alas, the product of wheat 
comes mainly in the flour barrels of 
the West. But that stuff is not real 


flour. In the older days of the New 
England farms the wheat was yel- 
low and nutritious. It was not 
bleached by chemicals; it was the 
real “goods” and it meant better 
_ bread and better sustenance. The 
old grist mills are now few and far 


between; but those that still exist do 
more for the race than any of the 
big mills of Minnesota, If the peo- 
ple of the East would only take the 
flour of their country grist mills and 
make bread of it, it would be more 
to the advantage of all. Let us hope 
that the wheat of the farms, as we 
know it, will not wholly perish. 


Those dear, dead days beyond recall, 
how their lost delights affect the im- 


agination of this misanthropic editor, 
suffering the pangs of indigestion, doubt- 
less due to overindulgence in the bean 
and the cod. In the course of years 


even Nature has proved false to her 
trust, for the editor of the Post solemnly 
declares that “in the older days of the 


New Ingland farms the wheat was yel- 
low.” It was not the infamous blue or 
crimson berry that he now imagines is 
produced in the fields of *the distant 
West. Once, he says, wheat was nutri- 
tious, and it was not “bleached by chemi- 
cals,” 


This wise writer evidently has a vision 
of western grain growers harvesting a 


crop of off colored wheat and treating 
it to « bath of sulphuric acid or some 
other chemical before it is marketed. If 
he were open to reason, which of course 
is quite impossible, it might reassure 
him to know that the wheat of the pres- 
ent day remains unchanged in color, 


likewise in nutriment. 

It is quite true that modern flour is 
Whiter than that produced by his old 
friend the grist mill. This is due to the 
simple fact that the dirt on the outside 
of the grain has been removed before it 
was ground. If he fancies that dirt 
eating is good for the body and the soul, 
4s some of the inhabitants of Terra del 
Fuego are said to believe, and yearns 
for a taste of the lovely flour that used 
to come from the old-fashioned mill, let 
him simply mix with the pure white 
product which he can obtain at any 
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grocer’s a sufficient quantity of earth 
from the nearest ‘garden, and he will 
obtain precisely that highly desirable 
“nutty flavor’ which he apparently 
craves. 

It sometimes seems a pity that it is im- 
possible practically to put to the test 
these people who are forever deploring 


the lost food luxuries of the past by’ 


making them eat the things they pretend 
were better than the modern products 
and are apparently so anxious to have 
restored to them. 

In the matter of flour, this test was 
actually made during the war. The 
bread then used perforce had all the de- 
sired attributes of that made from the 
old grist mill flour. It was coarse and 
dark, and possessed such a rich, old, 
nutty flavor that it could sometimes be 
smelled a block away. Did the consum- 
er like it? Did he revel in the privilege 
of eating the bread of his ancestors once 
again? Did he gorge himself on it and 
demand more? 

Not much. He kicked lustily against 
the stuff, ate as little bread as possible, 
and found that little unpalatable. Fur- 
thermore, there was more intestinal trou- 
ble throughout the country than ever be- 
fore in modern history, winding up with 
a frightful epidemic of influenza, due 
very largely to malnutrition resultant 
from eating inferior bread. 

The editor of the Boston Post should, 
for his own enlightenment, some day 
leave his sanctum on Washington Street 
and take a little journey into the great 
world beyond the confines of Boston. 
He need not go so far as the wild and 
woolly West, for that would be too 
much to expect, but content himself with 
a trip to Buffalo. 

There he might be shown some wheat 
ready for grinding. He would then see 
for himself that its color remained quite 
the same as it used to be when it was 
raised on the farms of New England, 
that it had not, in the course of time, 
turned pink or blue or variegated, and 
also that it was just as nutritious as 
of old. Venturing further, he might en- 
ter a modern flour mill and inspect the 
process of flour making from start to 
finish. When he emerged from this tour 
of inspection he would be a much wiser 
man in respect of wheat and flour, and 
he probably never again would permit 
himself to write rank balderdash on the 
subject. 

Some day, in behalf of the great cause 
of truth, The Northwestern Miller in- 
tends to organize an excursion composed 
of as many as possible of the uninformed 
editors who write articles concerning 
flour and publish them in their papers. 
It will take several train loads measur- 
ably to exhaust the supply. This excur- 
sion will proceed luxuriously and swiftly 
away from the congested centers of 
bread consumption into the productive 
territory of these United States. 

The excursionists will first be shown a 
modern wheat field, and personally intro- 
duced to a ‘few of the berries grown 
therein. Next they will be shown a grain 
elevator and its contents, and finally 
they will be taken through a daylight 
flour mill, and will see every process 


through which the wheat passes until it 
becomes flour. Those who survive the 
jolt to their preconceived ideas on the 
subject will be safely delivered to their 
homes, and thereafter, for a few years at 
least, there will be fewer editors who will 
write sheer rot about modern flour. 


THE BALFOUR NOTE 


On August first the British govern- 
ment, through the Earl of Balfour, ad- 
dressed a dispatch to the representatives 
in London of France, Italy, Roumania, 
Portugal, Greece and the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State, its debtors, setting forth 
its position in regard to war debts. 

In essence, the dispatch, known as the 
Balfour note, states that recent events 
leave the British government little choice 
in regard to the question of European 
war debts. It has claims upon its Euro- 
pean allies exceeding three thousand mil- 
lion pounds. It owes the United States 
about a quarter of that amount, eight 
hundred and fifty million pounds, with 
interest since 1919. 

Hitherto, the note states, the British 
government “has silently abstained from 
making any demands upon its allies, 
either for the payment of interest or for 
repayment of capital.” It would even 
be prepared “if such a policy formed a 
part of a satisfactory international set- 
tlement, to remit all the debts due to 
Great Britain by our allies in respect of 
loans, or by Germany in respect of 
reparations,” but the American govern- 
ment, “with the most perfect courtesy 
and in the exercise of its undoubted 
rights” has required Great Britain to 
pay the interest accrued since 1919 on 
the Anglo-American debt, to convert it 
from an unfunded to a funded debt, 
and to repay it by a sinking fund in 
twenty-five years. 

The note says that the British govern- 
ment makes no complaint of this pro- 
cedure, which is in accordance with the 
original contract. It recognizes its obli- 
gations and is prepared to fulfill them, 
but, in these circumstances, it cannot 
let its own debtors entirely off. “If our 
undoubted obligations as a debtor are to 
be enforced, our not less undoubted 
rights as creditor cannot be left wholly 
in abeyance.” Though Great Britain is 
owed more than she owes, the present 
situation cannot be looked at from a 
narrow financial standpoint. The allied 
and associated powers were partners in 
the greatest international effort ever 
made in the cause of freedom. Their 
debts were incurred and their loans were 
made for a great purpose common to 
them all. To generous minds it can nev- 
er be agreeable, though for reasons of 
state it may perhaps be necessary, to 
tear the monetary aspect of this great 
event out of its historical setting and to 
treat it as an ordinary commercial deal- 
ing. Moreover, the weight of interna- 
tional indebtedness accentuates the eco- 
nomic ills of the world, but, evidently, 
the British policy of refusing to make 
demands upon debtors is tolerable only 
so long as it is generally accepted. 

In essence, the note thus continues: it 
cannot be right that one partner in the 
common enterprise should recover all 
that it has lent and that another should 
be required to pay all that it has bor- 
rowed. Therefore the British govern- 
ment is regretfully constrained to re- 
quest its allies to make arrangements for 
dealing, to the best of their ability, with 
their obligations. The amount of inter- 
est and repayment for which Great Brit- 
ain asks depends, however, not so much 


be enforced.” 
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on what France and other allies owe 
her as on what she has to pay America. 
Great Britain does not propose to ask 
more from her debtors than is necessary 
to pay her creditors; not more, but less. 

Such, in substance, is the Balfour note. 
It is an ably written and closely rea- 
soned document such as one might ex- 
pect from its brilliant author. It states 
the case of Great Britain in respect of 
its debtors with great force and clear- 
ness and, above all, it was deliberately 
considered before it was dispatched. The 
chief fault with the document lies in its 
indirection. It is not addressed to the 
Uniited States, but its intent is obviously 
to reach and influence public opinion in 
America as much or more than European 
opinion. 

If, as seems clear, this was its chief 
object, the Balfour note was unfor- 
tunate. It did not favorably influence 
American public opinion, and the more 
it is considered the less favorable will be 
its effect in this regard. Americans do 
not relish being reached indirectly, over 
the backs of other countries. They pre- 
fer direct communication. If Great 
Britain, in view of the common purpose 
of the war and in view of the inability 
of her debtors to pay, in whole or in 
part, their obligations, desires the Unit- 
ed States to remit or cancel the debt, 
the simple and frank way is to say so 
and have done with it. 

Great Britain, however, has declared, 
and in this note reiterates the declara- 
tion, that the debt is a just one, and was 
contracted with the distinct understand- 
ing that, although Great Britain’s allies 
were to spend the money, they were not 
to be substituted as debtors; the loan was 
based on British security only, and had 
nothing to do with the ability or inabil- 
ity of Great Britain to collect debts due 
her. Moreover, Great Britain has de- 
clared both her ability and her willing- 
ness to pay this just debt. 

This being true, it does not seem quite 
fair to place the United States in the 
unenviable international position of be- 
ing the exacting creditor who is ruthless- 
ly insisting on full payment of his claim 
and thereby forcing another creditor, 
who is of a more lenient disposition, 
to bear down on his debtors; of being 
the “one partner in the common enter- 
prise” who is to recover all that he has 
lent, while another partner is required 
to pay all that he has borrowed. 

In effect, the note says that Great 
Britain would be generous to its debtors, 
and really desires to forgive them their 
debts entirely, but the United States is 
an exacting creditor demanding its pound 
of flesh, therefore Great Britain is, re- 
luctantly compelled to enforce collec- 
tions. Throughout, the note places an 
“if” before a proposition which Great 
Britain has repeatedly declared carries 
no alternative with it. 

Instead of frankly saying, “Inasmuch 
as Great Britain is in honor bound to 
pay the United States the amount bor- 
rowed and must therefore collect in or- 
der todo so,” the document injects a note 
of doubt and indirection; thus, “if our 
undoubted obligations as a debtor are to 
If these obligations are 
undoubted, if they are just obligations 
and, above all, if they were contracted 
with the distinct understanding that their 
repayment was not contingent upon the 
ability of others to pay, which is true, 
then there is no room for an “if” in the 
proposition. 

The note is hardly generous to the 
United States, nor is it perfectly exact 
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in its inferences. So far as financial re- 
sources were concerned, the United 
States was not a common partner with 
the “allied and associated powers”; it at 
no time pretended to be, in fact it very 
distinctly drew the line at the extent 
to which it could be regarded, in any 
financial sense, as a partner, in connec- 
tion with the enormous loans required by 
the demands of the war. 

Apart from the sum borrowed by 
Great Britain and in turn loaned to other 
nations, the United States made large 
loans direct to the allies and must expect 
to write off a very large proportion of 
this debt as uncollectible. The United 
States did not refuse to loan money to 
its allies, but very liberally responded to 
their demands. It did, however, very 
distinctly and rightly refuse to loan 
money to Great Britain to be used by 
other nations and accept their security 
for repayment. To have acceded to this 
suggestion would have been to have giv- 
en Great Britain the position of almoner 
for other people’s money, whereas if the 
allies wanted money from the United 
States, as they did, they must apply di- 
rect for it. 

The Balfour note inferentially seeks 
to go behind this original and clear un- 
derstanding in respect of the obligations 
of its various allies and substitute for 
what was, in effect, a special or limited 
partnership, distinctly defined at the 
time it was created, a general partner- 
ship, which at no time existed. 

Placing Uncle Sam in the part of a 
Shylock in the post-war drama of “Who’s 
to Pay the Piper” and the amiable and 
esteemed John Bull in the character of 
a generous, free-handed banker who is 
very reluctantly compelled to ask his 
borrowers to pay something down in 
order to satisfy an exacting creditor, 
which, after all is said, is the meaning of 
the Balfour note, is a staging which can 
hardly be expected to be greeted with 
great applause by American citizens. 


A PAIR OF DEUCES 

The New York Herald, in its spirited 
campaign against the bonus raid on the 
United States treasury and the prepos- 
terous tariff proposals which they have 
been backing, says some plain things 
about Senator McCumber, of North Da- 
kota, and Representative Fordney, of 
Michigan. Things which should have 
been said long ago by some public spir- 
ited journal not tied down by party 
lines, which should have been emphasized 
and reiterated until the whole country 
was made aware of the long-continued 
pernicious activity of this choice pair of 
political two-spots. Had this been done, 
it is probable that they might not have 
been able so long to continue, jointly and 
severally, as a menace to sound govern- 
ment. 

In the Northwest, Porter J. McCumber 
has long been rated by the vast major- 
ity of the people at his true valuation. 
It is expressed by the nickname of “Mc- 
Lumber.” A trimmer, an opportunist, a 
man of narrow and partisan vision, with 
no conception of broad national policies 
designed for the good of the whole coun- 
try, with his ear ever to the ground lis- 
tening for selfish interest only. Withal, 
so inflated with a sense of his own im- 
portance that he imagined himself dic- 
tator of the Senate, until the election re- 
turns from his own state pricked the 
bubble of his self-esteem and prospec- 
tively sent him back to private life, 
where he has been overdue for many 
years. 
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Concerning him, the New York Herald 


said: 


Porter J. McCumber, United States 
senator from North Dakota, went 
some distance in self-appointed dic- 
tatorship when he resolved to pass 
his bonus bill in the face of the dis- 
approval and contempt of the 
American people. 

McCumber will not return to the 
Senate. Senator McCumber, in ex- 
plaining his defeat, puts it on the 
ground, in the last analysis, that he 
did not get the votes. That’s it. 
He did not get the bonus votes he 
bargained for. His is the sad story, 
the miserable story, of bartering 
one’s political birthright for a mess 
of pottage, and not even getting the 
pottage. 

Of Fordney, the New York Herald 


said: 


The most active promoter in Con- 
gress of the bonus raid is Joseph W. 
Fordney, representative of the eighth 
district of Michigan for the last 
twenty-two years. Through the op- 
eration of the antiquated seniority 
rule in Congress, Representative 
Fordney is the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House. 

American citizens feel justified in 
expecting the head of the most im- 
portant committee on economic mat- 
ters in Congress to apply his ability 
and influence to developing adequate 
sources of revenues for the mainte- 
nance of the government and pro- 
tecting the interests of all the citi- 
zens that live under it. His job is, 
or should be, that of raising money 
as well as saving it, and not wast- 
ing it. 

In the present financial and eco- 
nomic condition of the country a 
conscientious and capable chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee 
could render services of tremendous 
value to the people of the country in 
respect of this problem. Mr. Ford- 
ney is not doing so. He is the recog- 
nized leader of a small but efficient- 
ly organized and very noisy minority 
of citizens who are supporting the 
bonus raid on the Treasury of the 
government and the business of the 
country. He appears to be less con- 
cerned with his legitimate functions 
of raising and saving money for the 
government than with scattering it 
among the prospective recipients of 
the bonus raid. 

In doing this the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee is run- 
ning true to legislative form. His 
record in the House of Representa- 
tives has blazed a consistent trail of 
failure. Although he is serving his 
twelfth continuous term, there is not 
one really important piece of con- 
structive legislation to his credit. He 
has probably caused more embarrass- 
ment to the Harding administration 
and provoked more dissatisfaction 
among the Republican leaders of the 
country than any other ten men in 
the House and Senate. 

Fordney was once described by a 
keen political observer as “a babbler 
who does not know what it is all 
about,” meaning the science and com- 
mon sense of both Congress under- 
takings and party policies. He is 
given to extravagant statements, al- 
ways “playing to the galleries,” scof- 
fing at and ignoring opinions op- 
posed to his own. 


His lack of tact and his unintelli- 
gent grasp of legislative projects 
are deplored by his own associates 
on the Ways and Means Committee. 
His emergency tariff measure, de- 
signed to alleviate depressing agri- 
cultural conditions, has been a mis- 
erable failure. After six months of 
operation the farmer is just as dis- 
contented as he was before the pas- 
sage of Mr. Fordney’s bill. 

The American valuation plan spon- 
sored by Mr. Fordney has been com- 
pletely rewritten by the Senate 
Finance Committee. It is doubtful 
if any of his ideas on the subject 
will be accepted. 

The one business the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee 
should know most about is lumber. 
He has been engaged in it all his 
life, and has made money out of it. 
Yet the lumber schedule, personally 
framed by Mr. Fordney, was reject- 
ed out of hand by his associates on 
the committee, in which action they 
were supported by the House itself. 

Intelligent leaders of the Republi- 
can party who correctly appraise the 
disastrous effects of the blunders 
committed by Mr. Fordney regard 
him as “a narrow-gauged partisan 
of small caliber,’ obtuse and thick- 
headed. Adherence to the seniority 
rule alone prevented them from se- 
lecting for Ways and Means Com- 
mittee chairman a man better fitted 
by business experience, tempera- 
ment, study and sense of party obli- 
gations for that important job. 

Mr. Fordney has been the most 
persistent advocate of the bonus 
raid, from the inception of the pro- 
fessional propaganda which has for 
its object the trading of votes of 
congressmen for votes for congress- 
men. 

He is credited with having person- 
ally prepared the so-called “five way 
plan” which, if adopted, will cost 
the citizens of the country five thou- 
sand millions of dollars in the form 
of gratuities demanded by a small 
number of well-organized ex-service 
men, but opposed by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American peo- 
ple, including the real victims of the 
World War—the wounded, sick and 
helpless ex-soldiers, 


The description of Fordney as 


“ 


a 


babbler who does not know what it is 
all about,” who is “given to extravagant 
statements, always playing to the gal- 
leries,” “a narrow-gauged politician of 
small caliber, obtuse and thick-headed” 
is adequately borne out by his position in 
regard to milling when it was spoken of 
in connection with the emergency tariff. 

According to the Congressional Rec- 


ord of April 15, 1921, Fordney said: 

Let me say to the gentleman that 
we placed in this bill a duty of thirty- 
five cents a bushel on wheat. The 
Payne bill carried a duty of twenty- 
five cents per bushel. When the 
Payne bill was passed wheat was 
selling in the Northwest for seventy 
cents a bushel, and twenty-five cents 
a bushel was thirty-five per cent pro- 
tection on the price that wheat was 
selling for at that time, while thirty- 
five cents a bushel now is but sev- 
enteen and one half per cent ad 
valorem duty. 

Mr. Butler: Did it increase the 
price of bread when the duty was 
fixed at twenty-five cents? 
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Mr. Fordney: It increases the price 
of bread when we let the foreigner 
control our markets, because then 
we have to pay the bill; but if you 
will take the records of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of last year you 
will find that we imported thirty- 
seven million bushels of wheat at 
two dollars and two cents a bushel 
and exported one hundred and nine- 
ty-one million bushels at two dollars 
and sixty-eight cents a bushel. You 
can see why our friends to the left 
here want Canadian wheat to come in, 
so that the mills of the Northwest can 
run upon Canadian wheat instead of 
upon American wheat. Did you pay 
any less for your bread this last year 
because it was made of imported 
wheat? 

Mr. Butler: That is the point I 
wanted to bring out. 

Mr. Fordney: No. Was the price 
of bread at Duluth and Minneapolis 
any lower than it was in Indianapo- 
lis or in Little Rock, Ark.? No. But 
while you pay the price of |read 
made from American flour, the Min- 
nesota miller paid the foreign price 
for Canadian wheat and took the 
difference out of the bread eaters 
of this country. It did not lower 
the price of bread a penny, although 
the Minnesota millers purchased 
wheat at sixty-six cents a lnishel 
less than our farmers sold wheat for 
abroad. How much difference does 
that mean on a barrel of flour? |our 
bushels and forty pounds of wheat 
make a barrel of flour of one hun- 
dred and ninety-six pounds. ‘Ihere 
are eighty-four pounds of offal, bran 
and middlings. Fifty cents a bushel 
on four bushels and forty pounds is 
more than two dollars per barrel to 
those profiteers at Duluth and Min- 
neapolis, who grind Canadian wheat 
into flour and sell it to our consum- 
ers and make them pay the price 
that they would pay if it were made 
of American wheat purchased at a 
higher price; and then, not satisfied 
with that, they are here by their 
lobbyists now asking us when we put 
the duty upon wheat to permit them 
to market in this country their bran 
and middlings without paying any 
duty on the bran and middlings. 

The foregoing is a_ sufficient com- 
mentary on the intelligence, the truthful- 
ness and the fair-mindedness of Mr. 
Fordney, “given to extravagant state- 
ments, always playing to the galleries,” 
“a narrow-gauged politician of small 
caliber, obtuse and thick-headed.” Con- 
cerning the retirement of this political 
two-spot the New York Herald says: 
“Representative Fordney, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
and father of the strange progeny, the 
Fordney tariff, the Fordney valuation 
plan and the Fordney bonus bill, has an- 
nounced that he will quit Congress after 
this term to give his whole attention to 
his lumber business. The Joseph W. 
Fordney lumber business’ gain will not 
be the country’s loss.” 

It is a most encouraging indication for 
the future of American statesmanship 


when politicians of the McLumber-Ford- . 


ney stripe are retired, or retire, from 
Washington. Others equally stupid, 
equally narrow and almost as cheap and 
paltry, may come into office, but they 
can scarcely do as much harm as this 
pair of deuces; an awakened public 
opinion is selecting a higher grade of 
material for Congress than of old. 
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Flour business during the past week 
has not been particularly active, and yet 
the volume of buying has held up well, 
considering the general unsettlement of 
conditions. While orders for prompt ship- 
ment still form the main part of cur- 
rent trading, there has been a steady in- 
crease in orders for shipment in the late 
fall, and even January. In other words, 
buyers appear to be reaching the con- 
clusion that dollar wheat is a sound basis 
on which to do a certain amount of for- 
ward business. With Chicago May 714¢ 
over September, this conclusion is mani- 
festly reasonable. 

As during the preceding weeks, spring 
wheat flour has enjoyed the largest share 
in the activity. Each week sees the dif- 
ferential between spring and hard winter 
wheat flour growing a trifle less; on an 
average quotation for first patent it is 
now about 80c per bbl, whereas a month 
ago it was over $1.50. Many flour buy- 
ers, however, observing that Minneapolis 
December wheat is only 7@714¢ over the 
same option in Kansas City, appear to 
think that even the 80c differential is 
too large, and, to judge from the re- 
ports of sales made at prices below the 
open quotations, some of the northwest- 
ern mills agree with them. 

If the export flour trade would only 
show some signs of coming to life, ac- 
counting thereby for a larger proportion 
of the clears and export straights, a fur- 
ther reduction in domestic prices might 
be expected, but the prospects for in- 
creased foreign business are anything but 
bright, chiefly because of Canadian com- 
petition. As a slight offset, the domestic 
feed market has picked up a bit, and 
while the demand is still only moderate, 
bran prices are about $1 per ton better 
than they were a month ago, with other 
grades in proportion. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern. 





Hard Soft 

winter winter 
Sept. 5 15 $5.65 
Sept. 1 6.15 5.65 
Aug. 1 6.45 5.90 
July 1 7.05 6.35 
June 1 7.45 6.85 
May 1 7.65 7.25 
April 1 7.50 7.05 
March 1 7.90 7.40 
Feb, 1 6.85 6.50 
Jan. 3 6.75 6.30 
Dec. 1 7.00 6.50 
Nov. 1 7.00 6.60 
Oct. 1 7.45 6.95 
Sept. 1 ..... coe §«6=—8. 78 7.55 7.06 
May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Sept. 5 
was $21.35 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


aos, st REE 8. Se eee $27.50 
pS eee 20.40 Jan. Bi......6. 28.75 
wee © nscesaes 20.85 Dee. 2 ..cccccs 24.35 
wee sonkesen 2, ee Se ee 18.65 
MED seveeesns 29.00 Oct. 1 cece 19.35 
ge See Pee 8 3S ee 19.70 
SeTOR 2 neice 32.15 May 14, 1920*. 59.80 


*Record high point, 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
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spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Aug. 27-Sept. 2 .. 57 79 65 
AME. BO-BE wccces 54 75 67 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 46 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 68 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average.. 43 64 40 
December average 38 65 40 
November av’ge.. 63 63 46 
October average... 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 865 68 


August average... 68 94 66 
The following table gives an approxi- 

mate average for quotations on first 

clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Sept. GB ....eees $5.25 15 4.50 
BO. 2 ceccnses 5.30 4.70 4.40 
AUB. 1 ccccces ° 5.75 4.90 4.65 
July 1..... cove 6.05 5.50 6.05 
June 1 ..ccceee 6.20 6.95 6.16 
May 1 cccccccce 6.25 6.90 6.40 
April 1 ° ° 5.70 5.60 5.20 
March 1 5.70 6.55 6.30 
Feb, 1... 4.80 4.75 4.80 
Jan. 3 4.76 4.76 4.66 
Dec, 1 4.80 4.70 4.80 
Nov. 1 5.25 6.20 5.10 
Oct, 1 .. 6.05 5.85 5.50 
Gept. 2 cccccece 6.20 5.90 6.55 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 6.) 

NasHvitte.—Flour trade quiet at open- 
ing of week, with no new features. Mill- 
feed in fair demand. 

PuitapeLtpH1a.—Flour dull, but limits 
generally steadily held. Millfeed quiet, 
but steady under small supplies. 

Cotumsus.—Week starts off with no 
change in conditions from last week. 
Bakers and jobbers seem perfectly will- 
ing to stay out of market for time being. 
Feed in fair demand. 

Battimore.—Market backing and fill- 
ing very nicely, with trading moderate 
and confined mostly to near-by soft win- 
ter straight at $4.40@4.50, bulk. Feed 
steadier as to standard middlings; other- 
wise unchanged and generally slow. 

Mitwavkee.—Fair volume of orders 
for near-by shipment developed over 
holiday. Some sales made for October- 
November shipment as well. Prices 
steady and unchanged. Rye flour demand 
moderate. Prices about unchanged. 
Millfeed quiet. Bran stronger to 50c ton 
higher, equaling winter bran prices. 

Kansas Crry.—Flour situation did not 
change over the holiday. Moderate sales 
in domestic channels continue, with ex- 
port business dull. Buying is irregular 
and from scattered territory. Trade still 
seems to be pending settlement of labor 
troubles and adjustment between south- 
western, northwestern and Canadian 
values. 

Cuicaco.—Moderate business is being 
booked, though steadiness of prices has 
not induced any unusual purchasing. 
Mills are waiting for shipping instruc- 
tions, which are not coming in as freely 
as of late. Numerous inquiries for low 
grade clears are arriving from foreign 





buyers, but no actual business has re- 
sulted. Feed market generally quiet, 
with some demand for bran. 

Sr. Lovis.—Although a slightly strong- 
er market opened after the Labor Day 
holiday, flour buying was not appreciably 
affected. Demand is quiet and dull to- 
day, with the buying scattered and for 
small amounts. This applies to both do- 
mestic and export trade. Some demand 
is reported from the South for soft 
wheat. Millfeed unchanged from last 
week. 

Boston. — Holiday has interrupted 
trade, and quiet market is reported on 
all grades. Prices generally unchanged, 
although some pressure to sell flour for 
deferred shipment is noticed. Trade re- 
luctant about buying beyond immediate 
needs. Millfeed in poor demand, with 
wheat feeds 75c@$1 ton higher. Other 
feeds unchanged, with quiet demand. Rye 
flour lower. 





Minneapolis—Weekly Flour Output 

Weekly flour output, in barrels, for the 12 
months from Sept. 4, 1921, to Sept. 2, 1922, 
of the Minneapolis mills, with a combined 
estimated daily capacity of 91,000 bbls, and 
the percentage of activity to total capacity, 
based on six 24-hour days a week, with com- 

parisons: 
Percentage of activity 


Week Output, °21-’20-'19-'18-'17-'16- 

ending— 1921-22 22 21 20 19 18 17 
Sept, 10.... 334,160 61 43 83 64 71 69 
Sept. 17.... 439,435 83 40 82 76 89 75 
Sept, 24.... 426,615 78 56 86 77 84 65 
Oct. 1.... 423,615 77 #68 85 79 79 655 
Oct. 8.... 389,340 71 65 90 74 87 61 
Oct, 15.... 390,635 72 69 88 74 94 176 
Oct, 22.... 432,405 79 61 85 75 56 76 
Oct. 29.... 471,270 86 61 83 74 83 70 
Nov. 6.... 402,510 74 61 80 66101 80 
Nov. 12.... 319,325 68 62 82 66110 81 
Nov. 19.... 338,380 62 73 89 69 103 82 
Nov. 26.... 230,145 42 71 81 80 97 74 
Dec. 3.... 204,040 38 62 70 76103 71 
Dec, 10.... 183,120 33 6564 66 86 78 67 
Dec, 17.... 222,485 41 61 73 84 68 64 
Dec, 24.... 206,140 37 46 61 85 74 46 
Dec. 31.... 202,160 37 43 79 45 53 36 
Jan. 7.... 194,000 36 42 78 659 72 650 
Jan, 14.... 224,125 41 44 70 57 57 657 
Jan, 21.... 275,885 61 47 61 653 655 63 
Jan, 28.... 298,755 55 53 43 45 43 39 
Feb, 4.... 283,675 652 655 46 41 35 43 
Feb, 11.... 298,385 55 651 47 36 26 438 
Feb, 18.... 278,745 61 49 45 32 29 66 
Feb, 25.... 252,720 46 42 39 36 30 73 
March 4.. 254,525 47 37 38 46 40 76 
March 11.. 232,515 42 39 36 31 34 76 
March 18.. 252,345 46 51 41 49 19 66 
March 25.. 287,280 653 57 42 56 29 43 
April 1... 303,230 55 67 43 70 32 73 
April 8... 259,350 47 48 36 70 29 177 
April 15... 230,110 42 47 39 75 31 72 
April 22... 184,045 34 41 43 73 31 85 
April 29... 213,865 40 47 43 68 35 88 
May 6.... 229,630 42 44 49 68 41 82 
May 13.... 248,415 46 42 46 61 34 70 
May 20.... 237,185 44 48 50 69 41 67 
May 27.... 230,630 42 46 54 68 41 67 
June 3.... 204,060 37 32 46 53 88 46 
June 10.... 210,485 38 33 57 60 43 49 
June 17.... 245,955 45 43 61 48 50 654 
June 24.... 203,155 37 42 62 46 650 42 
July 1..... 248,700 46 37 49 29 54 33 
July 8..... 252,650 46 35 44 43 36 31 
July 15.... 305,530 51 47 55 49 53 36 
July 22.... 318,880 58 561 61 45 48 32 
July 29.... 309,120 57 56 54 49 34 28 
Aug. 5.... 295,255 54 53 51 61 46 36 
Aug. 12.... 243,505 45 52 53 50 62 40 


Aug. 19.... 278,085 51 65 53 60 64 56 
Aug. 26.... 338,520 60 75 651 71 64 62 
Sept. 2..... 361,665 66 75 47 59 72 60 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 











c—Mpls— -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 

Aug. 30.... 525 609 547 728 226 203 

Aug. 31.... 322 448 327 610 471 388 

Oees.. Tavcs Fee 520 349 502 525 423 

Sept. 2.... 435 504 341 464 846 604 

Cc. ance an ate een Seka Sue 

Sept. 5....1,315 1,323 426 445 1,235 6588 

Totals*+..2,970 3,404 1,990 2,749 3,303 2,206 
*Holiday. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Sept. 3 Sept. 4 


Sept. 2 Aug. 26 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...361,665 338,520 411,885 257,955 
St. Peal 2c veces 7,535 10,335 8,040 7,985 
Duluth-Superior 16,800 27,270 17,210 3,175 
Milwaukee ..... 3,500 10,000 11,040 7,000 








BORO «ccccce 389,500 386,125 448,175 276,105 
Outside mills*..163,585 ...... SPORES cccass 

Ag’gate sprg.553,085 ...... ke ee 
Ot. EOD .cccce 40,200 31,600 39,900 21,000 
St. Louist ..... 51,200 45,850 50,600 42,000 
Buffalo ........ 164,675 151,925 159,360 59,630 
Rochester ..... 8,800 8,600 8,200 7,800 
CRIGRBO .cccres 36,000 37,000 25,000 22,250 
Kansas City....104,380 97,755 99,200 60,500 
Kansas Cityt...388,665 352,625 481,205 281,080 
QGURGRS wccccese 21,255 16,180 23,740 7,470 
GOIERE ccccccces Been. GEOR soncee cecees 
BOGS. occccses 35,500 46,500 32,700 21,200 
Toledof ....... 69,385 95,560 83,110 70,670 
Indianapolis ... 11,560 ...... 9,045 6,830 
Nashville** ....124,920 120,015 133,500 105,550 
Portland, Oreg. 27,265 30,255 24,565 12,245 
ORRGED co ccccnes 25,825 36,555 24,395 19,810 
TACOMA .....>. 39,950 35,485 34,510 25,705 

PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Sept. 3 Sept. 4 


Sept. 2 Aug. 26 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ...... 66 60 75 47 
Be, POE ssccesecces 32 44 34 34 
Duluth-Superior .. 45 74 46 9 
Outside mills* .... 47 42 52 30 
Average spring.. 57 54 65 39 
Milwaukee ........ 22 63 46 29 
Be, SMS cc cic cece 79 62 79 41 
St. Louist ........ 66 59 65 54 
PPP 99 90 96 36 
Rochester ........ 47 46 44 42 
CRICRMO «cc ccscece 90 90 63 83 
Kansas City ...... 82 85 93 62 
Kansas Cityt ..... 79 72 92 61 
TRE ove ceeveee 110 85 98 31 
BRIE, 6 cs cvevenene 77 89 es 
TOGO. bs eccccccece 74 97 68 44 
BWOIOEOE ccccsccese 65 67 64 44 
Indianapolis ...... 51 se 40 30 
Nashville** ....... 65 63 59 55 
Portland, Oregon.. 47 53 51 29 
WORES. cccccscoces 49 69 46 38 
TRCOMG cosccvvcce 70 62 60 49 
DOCaW sc certovrex 65 68 64 42 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, includ- 
ing those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, includ- 
ing Nashville. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Dispiriting Conditions Continue—English 
Millers Cut Prices—Americans and 
Canadians Unchanged 


Lonvon, Ena., Sept. 5.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Dispiriting conditions continue to 
dominate the flour market. English mill- 
ers are cutting prices, accepting in some 
cases 2s below the official price, whereas 
American and Canadian prices are prac- 
tically unchanged. Some business is 
passing in Minnesota low grades, but 
higher grades are out of line. Kansas 
mills are also out of the market. Home 
milled is officially reduced 1s, straight 
run being quoted at 40s, delivered. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 














SUMMARY OF FLOUR 


AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 5. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
° FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus t+tNashville 
Spring first Patent ....cccccccsccccccceseces $6.40@ 6.85 $6.50@ 7.05 $.....@..... $6.50@ 6.80 $8.00@ 8.75 $6.50@ 6.75 $7.50@ 8.00 $7.75@ 8.00 $6.50@ 6.80 $7.00@ 7.50 
SPTING GtORGA PRIOR 2. occcissccsacccceses 6.00@ 6.30 5.90@ 6.50 ree. Seren 6.15@ 6.35 6.25@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.25 7.00@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.25 6.25@ 6.50 ee er 
OPIN TING GE avn risdnndestsee eek esaxe 4.75@ 5.25 4.75@ 5.25 cecee@ecese 4.75@ 5.25 5.25@ 6.25 oe 6.25@ 6.50 5.00@ 5.75 er eee a eer 
Hard WIMURE GOES NORE 6 6 6 ossics kk esc was see 5.50@ 6.25 ee Pee 5.80@ 6.30 5.75@ 6.00 ert) Ite 6.40@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.60 6.15@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.50 
Hard beineineids a... . ee Pe eee en tere 5.00@ 5.50 ere Pern 5.15@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.40 5.75@ 6.20 5.90@ 6.15 5.75@ 6.25 o cece Pecces 5.80@ 6.10 o 000 oPacess 
Pearl WIRKSE RNG GUNN 66 s'coudscce ceases 4.25@ 5.00 ¢-000:0 Oe aces 4.00@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.25 4.50@ 5.50 2 0000 Ps esee ccceeQDeccee coses @ 00000 Bc cage ere eee 
Soft winter short patent .............s0000 5.25@ 5.50 chen SA Scent oceee De coce 5.25@ 5.50 eee eee 5.50@ 5.75 oo @ occee 5.75@ 6.50 5.40@ 5.80 6.85@ 7.15 
OE WANCRE QUERIED 6:5 66:5'si0-0:4.0's'0:5-.6,0:0.4,0 8 0-0-0 4.80@ 5.10 <neewe sks s cccee@ecece 4.80@ 5.10 4.85@ 5.25 *4.50@ 4.75 *4.75@ 6.25 5.25@ 5.60 5.15@ 5.40 5.35@ 5.60 
OES. WERTRT CNN NED obs oe osc sv casecadeueee 3.75@ 4.20 ore vires 0 0606 GP ccess 3.75@ 4.15 cece cP ccces «Beccce rer freer 5.00@ 5.50 ecco @eoceve 4.15@ 5.00 
flour, UE kare t5aNs 0655554004005446048 3.90@ 4.15 4.30@ 4.50 were) Seek a Ferre 4.50@ 5.25 4.85@ 4.75 5.00@ 5.25 4.60@ 4.75 cece Deccce ee eee 
ReO HGH Ge. 6 obs 00s sdcavibaevowan tees 3.80@ 4.00 3.40@ 4.00 60060 Qe sees © @.veee cove eo ccce 3.35@ oes e@ ccces 0 cee oO oceee 0 cnc e @eccce roe, Peer 
FEED— 

ns bein as, , SER POE Ne rE oR «+++ @17.50 15.00@16.00 9000 sMPaccce Sire) sete rey Ferre 21.50 @22.00 22.50 @ 23.50 23.25 @24.25 20.50@ 21.50 -— Sere 
da Biiiiscc. 8. RRR eee 19.00@19.50 heb Se bes > 15.50 @16.00 17.00 @17.75 6000 os acces eres Perey. TvTTL LTT 23.50 @ 23.76 rere, Ferre Teer Leer 
OLE WEIN Mg ociig cas cosh aii s4iv ERSGR oa 19.25@19.75 eres Le Ten 0 ons ee cae 17.00 @17.50 ree, Larry 23.00 @ 24.00 23.00 @ 23.50 24.25 @24.50 oo @ ewes 18.00@20.00 
> ‘ndard middlings (brown shorts)......... ..@18.50 16.00@17.00 18.00@19.00  .....@..... eee @euses «= 28.50@24.00 =24.25@ 24.75 24.00@24.50 22.50@23.50 25.00@27.00 
our middlings (gray shorts).............. 24.00@24.50 21.00@24.00 21.00@22.00 25.00@25.50  .....@.....  30.00@31.00 27.00@31.00 27.00@28.00 30.00@31.00 Se ee 
tele Be ro ae ee ene 30.00 @31.50 ee ee ee cee @Missee — ceeee@suses  35.00@36.00  36.00@37.00  .....@36.50  35.50@36.50 ae ee 

. Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

Seattle 8% towne s $6.80@6.90 (49's) $4.60@5.50 (49's) $5.00@5.70 (49's) 000 oD veces 80 @7.50 $5.90@6.35 

San Francisco... @7.35 @ 5.50@6.00 soe + @7.30 7.50 @7.80 eee + @7.05 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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QUALITY OF WINTER WHEAT 


4.1 Points Below Average for Last 10 Years, 
According to Reporte Compiled by 
Department of Agriculture 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 2—The 
quality of the winter wheat crop this 
year is 4.1 points below the average for 
the last 10 years, according to reports re- 
ceived by the United States Department 
of Agriculture from its official crop re- 
porters. Estimates made by about 5,000 
mill and elevator operators in all parts 
of the winter wheat producing sections, 
based on early receipts, indicate that 48.7 
per cent of the crop is below grade 
No. 2. In 1921 the quantity grading be- 
low No. 2 was 40.4 per cent, and in 1920 
it was 29.5 per cent. 

JoHN MArRInan. 





Percentage of Winter Wheat Quality 

The appended table gives the estimat- 
ed percentages of the crop in each grade 
for the 1922, 1921 and 1920 crops, by 
principal states: 





Be- 

cr ——Grade low 

Kansas— No.1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 5 

1920..... 38.4 36.2 16.7 6.9 2.3 6 

1981..... 24.2 89.9 21.5 98 3.3 1.3 

1922..... 6.4 29.0 84.7 19.0 7.8 3.1 
Nebraska— 

1920..... 21.4 42.9 20.9 9.4 3.5 1.9 

1921..... 23.4 47.0 21.8 5.9 1.6 3 

1922..... 13.1 45.7 25.4 10.9 3.8 1.1 

Ilinois— 

920..... 22.2 47.8 19.9 7.1 2.0 1.0 
1981..... 8.3 438.9 29.4 12.9 3.5 2.0 
1922..... 10.5 43.2 27.8 13.0 4.1 1.4 

Missouri— 

920..... 19.7 47.8 21.1 8.0 2.4 1.0 
1921..... 8.8 24.2 35.0 22.8 9.2 5.0 
1922..... 6.2 28.2 33.7 19.0 8.2 4.7 

Ohio— 
1920..... 22.4 48.1 20.1 6.7 1.7 1.0 
1921..... 6.9 41.0 383.2 13.1 4.2 1.6 
1033..... 16.4 44.1 25.9 9.2 3.1 1.3 
Pennsylvania— 
1920..... 13.4 62.2 22.3 7.9 > te 
1921..... 12.3 48.6 27.56 8.1 2.3 1.2 
1922..... 12.6 49.5 26.4 7.7 2.3 1.6 
Washington— 
1920..... $7.4 42.6 16.7 2.3 1.0 ee 
1981...0. 36.9 45.4 14.3 3.0 - 4 
1922..... 8.9 44.56 31.1 11.3 2.7 1.5 
United States— 
1920..... 29.5 42.0 18.2 6.7 2.4 1.2 
1921..... 19.7 39.9 25.1 10.2 3.5 1.6 
1932..... 13.3 38.0 27.6 13.1 5.2 2.8 





LEASES BUFFALO MILL 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 2.—J. A. Walter, 
president and manager of the J. A. Wal- 
ter Milling Co., Inc., has taken over the 
Banner mill, which has been idle for some 
years. John McBride, formerly with the 
Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y., 
who will be superintendent of the Ban- 
ner mill, has a gang of men cleaning up 
the plant, and expects to have it in op- 
eration in a short time. 

Mr. Walter has spent a lifetime in the 
milling business, having been manager of 
many of the large mills in this state, 
Kansas City and the Northwest. 

New machinery is being installed in 
the Banner plant, and the capacity will 
be increased to 1,000 bbls daily. 

E. Baneasser. 





QUARTERMASTER FLOUR CONTRACTS 

Cuicaco, I11., Sept. 2—The United 
States government quartermaster’s de- 
partment, 1819 West Pershing Koad, Chi- 
cago, has issued another proposal for fur- 
nishing it with certain amounts of hard 
and soft wheat flour. Bids will be opened 
on Sept. 14, and quotations are to be made 
on basis of f.o.b. destination. 

Quantities required and points of de- 
livery are as follows: hard wheat flour, 
to be packed in new double cotton 98's, 
90,062 lbs for San Juan, Porto Rico, New 
York G. I. Depot; 200,018 lbs for C. O. 
Panama Q. M. Depot, Corozal, New York 
G. I. Depot; hard wheat flour, to be 
packed in single cotton 98's, 24,990 Ibs 
for Fort Jay, New York; soft wheat 
flour, to be packed in single cotton 98’s, 
24,990 Ibs for Fort Jay, New York. 

V. P. WitiiaMs. 





RUSSIAN SITUATION IMPROVED 

Living conditions in Russia have enor- 
mously improved. The crops promise to 
be excellent, typhus, cholera and other 
epidemic diseases have been checked, the 
material welfare of the population is en- 
couraging, there is no evidence of famine, 
numerous railroads and steamship lines 
are operating, and the government is 
functioning effectively. 

This, according to Associated Press dis- 
patches from London, is the epitome of 
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reports brought from Russia by Edward 
M. Flesh, of New York, director of the 
United States Grain Corporation, who 
made a six weeks’ survey of conditions 
in Russia for Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover. Mr. Flesh will sail for the 
United States on Sept. 12. 

Mr. Flesh declared a great part of 
this rehabilitation is due to American 
charity and enterprise. During his stay 
in Russia he travelled from one end of 
the country to the other in the private 
car formerly used by Premier Lenine. 

Mr. Flesh said the term A. R. A. 
(American Relief Administration) had 
become a part of the Russian language, 
and was the most potent of all passports. 
The mere mention of America, he said, 
stirred religious fervor and gratitude 
among all classes of Russians. 

Mr. Flesh said the Soviets were now 
issuing notes of 100,000,000 ruble denomi- 
nation, which were about one foot square, 
but this would buy little more than a 
good square meal. He said money had 
so little value that it was no longer car- 
ried in the pockets, but in suit cases, 
wheelbarrows and wagons. Switzerland 
and Germany were sending many loco- 
motives to Russia, while German capital- 
ists were rebuilding Petrograd and other 
cities. Mr. Flesh expressed the opinion 
that there were few commercial oppor- 
tunities in Russia for Americans, on ac- 
count of the worthless currency. 





STATE-OWNED GRAIN ELEVATOR 

The first state-owned grain elevator to 
be built in New York harbor was opened 
last week, according to press reports, at 
the Gowan Bay Canal terminal in Brook- 
lyn. The elevator, which is part of the 
state canal system, cost approximately 
$2,500,000. 


GREAT DOCK FIRE AT CALAIS 

Lonpon, Ene., ~~ 23.—Great damage 
has been done by fire to the docks at 
Calais, France, and so intense was the 
conflagration that it could be seen from 
Deal and Dover on tne southeastern coast 
of England. The flames originated in an 
army blanket shed and were discovered 
by a child, who gave the alarm, but 
efforts to quell them were unavailing and 
they quickly spread to neighboring sheds 
containing paper pulp and pine wood 
from Norway. As seen from Dover the 
line of fire was a mile in length. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 








UNSATISFACTORY SHIPPING SITUATION 

Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 2.—There 
was a reduction in the amount of ton- 
nage laid up in the first half of 1922, 
but otherwise no decisive change oc- 
curred in the shipping situation, which 
has been unsatisfactory since the latter 
part of 1920, according to a survey by 
E. S. Gregg, chief of the transportation 
division, Department of Commerce. 
There were few tendencies to account 
for this increased employment of ships 
either in the freight market or in the 
field of operating expenses. Charter 
rates continued to decline. The most fa- 
vorable feature was the increase over the 
corresponding period of last year in the 
volume of over-sea trade for the princi- 
pal commercial countries. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





NEW ALL-WATER FREIGHT SERVICE 

MitwavkeE, W1s., Sept. 2.—The milling 
and grain trade finds much comfort in 
the announcement that the newly organ- 
ized Rutland-Great Lakes Transit Co. is 
establishing an all-water freight service 
between Milwaukee and Chicago, and 
New York and Boston, which will be 
similar to that rendered by the Rutland 
Transit Co. prior to 1915, when the Rut- 
land Railroad was obliged, by order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
dispose of its vessel interests. : 

he new corporation is expected to be- 
come an important figure in grain trans- 
portation in the Northwest. It proposes 
15-day service from Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago to New York, and 13 days to Bos- 
ton, via the St. Lawrence River. The old 
Rutland line, however, operated only be- 
tween Ogdensburg, N. Y., and Milwaukee- 
Chicago. 

It is said that the new Rutland line 
has acquired most of the floating equip- 
ment of the old line, and will place it in 
service immediately. It also has full 


use of the facilities of a 500,000-bu ele- 
vator at Ogdensburg. The boat line has 
rfected a traffic agreement with the 
utland Railroad, in which the New York 
Central and New Haven roads own a 
considerable interest. 
L. E, Meyer. 





KANSAS WINTER WHEAT PRODUCTION 

Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 2.—The 
Fort Hays branch station of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, located in Ellis 
County, Kansas, has just issued a bulle- 
tin reporting the results of an investiga- 
tion of winter wheat production in that 
region. 

“The experiments do not indicate that 
a reduction of the proportion of wheat 
to other crops would necessarily result 
in an increased average yield per acre,” 
the report says. “They do indicate, how- 
ever, that the present average yield per 
acre is not as high as it should be. An 
increase of 50 per cent is not impossible.” 

JoHN Marrinan, 





GRAIN RATE PROBLEM DISCUSSED 

A meeting was held on Aug. 23 and 
24, at the rooms of the Western Trunk 
Line, Chicago, covering the subject of 
policing rules in connection with propor- 
tional and transit rate reference on 
grain. About 30 terminal markets and 
shippers’ organizations, including all of 
the markets of the Missouri River or 
Western Trunk Line markets, the lower 
Mississippi valley markets, and all of the 
Ohio River crossings, were represented. 

Just prior to adjournment, Chairman 
Boyd, of the Western Trunk Lines, sug- 
gested that the shippers select a small 
committee to act with the committee rep- 
resenting the carriers to present this 
matter to the Interstae Commerce Com- 
mission. The committee selected to rep- 
resent the shipping interests in further 
conferences is as follows: C. T. Vanden- 
over, Southern Minnesota Mills, chair- 
man; J. B. McGinnis, Memphis (Tenn.) 
Board of Trade; Charles Rippen, Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis; W. R. Scott, 
Board of Trade, Kansas City; H. C. Wil- 
son, Sioux City (Iowa) Board of Trade; 
H. A. Feltus, Minneapolis. 

This committee will reconvene with the 
carriers at an early date to work out the 
proposed rules with the carriers’ com- 
mittee, and subsequent to this confer- 
ence it is contemplated to have the sub- 
ject reviewed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for approval. 





AGREEMENT ON FARM TARIFFS 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 2.—The con- 
ferees on the tariff are reported to have 
reached an agreement tentatively on the 
agricultural schedule, which includes the 
duties on cereals and cereal products. 
What is the nature of the agreement has 
not been disclosed, since the conferees are 
guarding their deliberations with the 
greatest secrecy. It is understood that, 
with a few omissions, agreement has been 
reached on all the schedules excepting 
those covering wool and cotton, and their 
manufacture. The administrative fea- 
tures of the bill have not yet been taken 

up. 

It is expected that the conference re- 
port on the bill will be ready for submis- 
sion to the two branches of Congress 
some time between Sept. 15 and Oct. 1. 

JouHn Marrinan. 





PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS’ MEETING 

The forty-fifth annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, on Thursday and Fri- 
day, Sept. 7-8. H. V. White, president 
of the Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., of Harrisburg, is chairman of the 
entertainment committee. Among the 
speakers will be Thomas V. Hendricks, 
T. Larry Eyre, Frank H. Tanner and 
A. P. Husband. 





FLOUR MILL FOR FINLAND 

A consular report states that a flour 
mill is being erected at Traskanda, Fin- 
land, by the Finska Utsadesaktiebolaget. 
It will be modern in every respect and 
have a capacity of 500 bus of wheat per 
day. This is the first modern flour mill 
to be erected in Finland. It is under- 
stood that it is being equipped with Ger- 
man machinery, installed under the 
guidance of German experts. 
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CRISIS IN RAIL STRIKE 


Administration’s Bold Step in Obtaining 
Sweeping Injunction Against Union.— 
Fuel Priority for Northwest 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Sept. 2—The next 
week is expected to develop the crisis jp 
the strike of the shop craft unions which 
has demoralized traffic in many sections 
of the country. Wearied of futile at- 
tempts to bring the carriers and shop- 
men into agreement and determined that 
interstate movement of fuel and other 
necessities must be maintained, the aq- 
ministration today took its boldest step 
thus far in handling the strike situation 
Attorney General Daugherty, at the 
direction of the President, obtained 
sweeping injunction in Chicago ayainst 
the striking unions restraining then: from 
further activity that interferes with jn- 
terstate transportation. 

Following closely on the prompt action 
by the House to secure equitable distri- 
bution of coal and to prevent extortion, 
the injunction proceeding is counted a 
final warning to the unions that they can- 
not resort to acts of violence to eiiforce 
their demands on the carriers, nor can 
they prevent the railroads from operating 
with nonunion labor. ; 

It is the hope in administration quar- 
ters that the strike leaders will oly the 
injunction order. If they do not, how- 
ever, the government is prepared {. take 
the necessary additional steps to enforce 
it. This means jails for those w}.0 vio- 
late the injunction, and if the vio! ations 
assume the proportions of insurrection 
it means the preservation of ord:: and 
the maintenance of interstate traflic with 
federal troops. 

Reports to the capital during the week 
indicate that the movement of coal is 
steadily mounting. Loadings on Aug. 30 
totaled 28,211 cars, the heaviest since the 


strike began. Notwithstanding increased 
loadings and the efforts of federal off- 
cials to move fuel to points where stocks 
are low, there is increasing evidence of 
diversions and speculative hoarding. Of- 
ficials expect, however, that an end will 
be put to this as soon as the Senate acts 
on the Winslow bill, which gives the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission road 
powers in controlling priorities and rout- 
ings. 

Yesterday the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorized railroads west of 
the Mississippi to follow the same prior- 
ity rules with respect to the movement of 
foodstuffs, live stock, perishables and fuel 
as have been in force on eastern lines for 


several weeks. Roads unable to transport 
promptly all freight offered, the order 
said, may suspend ordinary practices in 
providing cars for shippers, and routings. 


The principal factor causing the expan- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission priority order were representa- 
tions from western states that unless the 


carriers were permitted to give prefer- 
ence to the movement of perishal!cs there 
would be great losses in fruits ani other 
agricultural products. It is claimed that 
there has already been a wastage of $70,- 
000,000 in the western fruit crop, due to 


the failure of transportation. 

The federal fuel administrator, Henry 
B. Spencer, further modified fue! priori- 
ties this week to expedite the movement 
of fuel to the Northwest. Under the 
modification, it is expected that 1,000,000 
tons of coal may be started lakeward 
next week. Loadings for the lakes luring 
the current week are estimated at $00,000 
tons. B.S. Robertson, of the staff of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
been designated as the joint representa- 
tive of that organization and the federal 
fuel administrator at Cleveland to super- 
vise the lake fuel movement. 

JoHn Marrinan. 





RUSSIA PURCHASES DUNDEE |i TES 

Lonnon, Eno., Aug. 23.—Dunde jute 
merchants, it is reported, have bee doing 
a large business in hessians with !tussia 
during the past week, orders havin been 
me et for around 1,000 bales. These 
purchases are to be made into bays for 
immediate delivery, and it is supposed 
they are to be used for wheat. It is 
questionable, however, that they w iil be 
used for the export of grain. It ‘s fat 
more likely that they will be utilized for 
the distribution of wheat in Russian 
areas. C. F. G, Rarkes. 
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September 6, 1922 
SMALL WHEAT CARRY-OVER 


Department of Agriculture Reports Indicate 
Total of 92,167,000 Bus Remaining on 
July 1 from 1921 Crop 


The total carry-over of wheat, July 1, 
was 79,813,000 bus, according to reports 
to the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. In 1921 the carry-over was 
92,167,000 bus; in 1920, 11,424,000; in 
1919, 48,465,000. These carry-overs are 
the totals of stocks on farms, in country 
mills and elevators, and the commercial 
visible at points of large accumulation. 

Wheat stocks in country mills and ele- 
vators, July 1, 1922, were reported as 
27,830,000 bus; on July 1, 1921, 26,767,000; 
July 1, 1920, 37,304,000; in 1919, stocks 
of 19,672,000 bus were reported. Wheat 
stocks in country mills and elevators in 
Kansas, July 1, 1922, were 4,250,000 bus; 
North Dakota, 2,800,000; Washington, 1,- 
860,000; Montana, 1,600,000; Minnesota 
1,550,000. Smaller quantities were re- 
ported in other states. 





BALTIMORE’S GRAIN MOVEMENT 

BaxtimoreE, Mp., Sept. 2.—Baltimore 
did a great grain business in August, or 
rather the last half of it, despite the 
railroad strike and the fact that the Bal- 
timore & Ohio elevators were burned to 
the ground in July. There is no ag | 
what the record would have been ha 
there been no strike and had the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad had its old eleva- 
tors or a new 10,000,000-bu house in op- 
eration at Locust Point. However, the 
Pennsylvania and Western Maryland 
roads are doing great service, though the 
volume of export grain still on track and 
to come forward is apparently endless. 

Holding cars on track is an expensive 
proposition these days, so expensive that 
the money paid out for the luxury would 
soon build new elevators or increase the 
capacity of old ones. There is nothing 
like elevators and piers for boosting ex- 
port trade, and the more the better, for 
where the facilities are, there will the 
business be also. 

Receipts of grain for the month were 
over 10,000,000 bus, with exports over 
8,000,000. Wheat receipts were over 6,- 
000,000 bus, and exports about 5,000,000, 
principally No. 2 red and hard winter, 
and done mostly in the last two weeks. 
On some days the arrivals and clearances 
of wheat aggregated 1,000,000 bus. Ger- 
many, Holland, Norway, France and Rus- 
sia are said to have been the buyers. A 
heavy movement of Canadian wheat in 
bond will shortly find an outlet through 
this port. Rye and oats are also begin- 
ning to go forward in goodly quantities, 
showing that the foreigners are taking 
every advantage of the present low cost 
of grain and tonnage to stock up and thus 
provide against all eventualities. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





NEW OGDEN MILL IN OPERATION 

Ocnen, Uran, Sept. 2.—Opening with 
a daily capacity of 1,600 bbls, the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co. placedsits first flour 
milling unit in operation on Sept. 1, 
after making several test runs during the 
week. Operations were started on self- 
rising flour orders from the Southeast. 
E. R. Alton, manager of the Globe plant, 
has annoynced that plans are now being 
made for the second milling unit, which 
will more than double the capacity. 

In charge of the plant are E. R. Alton, 
manager ; C. H. B. Seybert, cashier; R. 
O. Daniels, superintendent of mill and 
elevator; H. W. Stein, in charge of flour 


Sales. 


The seven-story mill that has been 
erected on a commanding site west of 
Ogden is entirely of concrete and steel. 


Adjoining the mill is the elevator with 
& storage capacity of 700,000 bus of 


grain. The feed mill, which has been in 
operation for more than a year, adjoins 
se elevator on the other side, along with 
eer 


‘ Storage houses. Offices directly in 
front of the elevators are connected with 
om plant by tunnels under four grain 
racks. The entire plant is electtic driven, 
ihe power being supplied by the Utah 
Power & Light Co., while the steam plant 
's used only for heating purposes. 
; Fight thousand carloads of grain were 
handled in the Globe elevators last year, 
and Manager Alton anticipates that there 
will be considerably more this year. 

The Ogden plant is the largest of the 
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Globe establishments, the others being 
two in Los Angeles and one each in Col- 
ton, San Francisco, San Diego, Sacra- 
mento, and El Paso, Texas. Construc- 
tion on the elevator for the Globe plant 
was started in 1918. 

W. E. Zurrann. 





FOREIGN CROP SUMMARY 

Aggregate production of around 1,- 
549,000,000 bus wheat this year for the 
United States, Canada, India, Algeria, 
Tunis, Morocco and Japan is indicated in 
latest estimates summarized by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. 
Wheat production in these countries -in 
1921 totaled 1,440,000,000 bus. Produc- 
tion this year in 14 countries of Europe 
is estimated at 892,000,000 bus, compared 
with 1,006,000,000 last year. Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria, Jugo-Slavia, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Portugal, Denmark and Hol- 
land are not included in the summary. 
In Manchuria, wheat and rice are below 
average in condition, and in Chosen, wheat 
and rye are poorer than last year. Re- 
ports on seeding in Argentina indicate 
increased acreage of all small grains. 

The corn crops of Hungary, Jugo- 
Slavia and Italy need rain. In Roumania 
the harmful drouth has been broken, and 
in Bulgaria corn prospects are good. In 
the Matamoros district of Mexico, floods 
have damaged the crop. The corn yield 
of South Africa is expected to be smaller 
than that of last year. 

Favorable conditions for root crops are 
reported in England, France, Germany 
and Norway. In Hungary, conditions are 
not so good. In Canada the prospect is 
for a slightly smaller yield of potatoes 
than last year. Forecasts of the hay 
crops in France, Germany and Roumania 
are favorable. Canada reports a prob- 
able increase in the yield of hay and 
clover over that of last year. 

Cotton prospects in Egypt and India 
are reported as good. The cotton crop 
of the Matamoros district of Mexico was 
hurt by floods. Decreased area of jute is 
reported in India, and decreased yield of 
hemp is expected in Italy. 





ENGLISH BREAD CHEAPER 

Lonnon, Ena., Aug. 23.—It is an- 
nounced that a reduction in the price of 
bread will be made on Aug. 28. For 
several months the official price has been 
914d per 4lb loaf, but this has been 
shaded in several districts in London, and 
some of the large departmental stores are 
offering an excellent loaf at 8d. Even 
at the proposed reduction the general 
price of the 4-lb loaf will be 9d, but an 
eightpenny loaf is likely to come very 
shortly with the steady drop in flour. In 
the provincial towns, bread has been con- 
sistently dearer than in London, as in 
many cases there is not such keen com- 
petition to contend with. All, however, 
will share in the halfpenny reduction. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





GRAIN DEALERS’ NATIONAL MEETING 

The twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
will be held at the Grunewald Hotel, 
New Orleans, on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 2, 3 and 4. The pro- 
gramme is announced as one of the best 
the association has even given to its 
members. The speakers secured are 
United States Senator A. O. Stanley, of 
Kentucky; Governor John M. Parker, of 
Louisiana; Fairfax Harrison, president 
of the Southern Railroad System; Mark 
W. Potter, interstate commerce commis- 
sioner; Dr. H. C. Taylor, chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C., and “Soapbox” Jack 
O’Brien. 7 

“A Prussianized State” is the subject 
of Senator Stanley’s speech. This elo- 
quent Kentuckian has for more than a 
year been drawing to the attention of the 
people the dangers into which the United 
States is drifting through bureaucracy 
and the growth of commission govern- 
ment. 

Fairfax Harrison will discuss some of 
the perplexing problems of the railroads 
from the standpoint of their owners, 
while Commissioner Potter will talk about 
the same problems from a government 
point of view. 

Dr. Taylor, in his address, will speak 
for the Department of Agriculture and 
outline the policy of the government in 
matters of co-operation among the pro- 


ducers, while “Soapbox” Jack O’Brien 
will tell the grain men some startling 
things about the radical movement in this 
country and how tlie reds still hope to 
bring about the “proletarian revolution.” 
O’Brien is one of the speakers of the 
National Defense League, which organi- 
zation has in its employ a corps of street 
corner orators who tell the people the 
other side of the Marxian doctrine of 
economic determinism. With O’Brien 
and his colleagues it is a case of “fight- 
ing the devil with fire.” They conceive 
that the only way to meet the “soap- 
boxer” is to go on the soapbox yourself. 

The committee reports read at the con- 
vention are expected to be of more than 
usual interest, especially that of Chair- 
man Reynolds, of the legislative com- 
mittee. He will tell about the investiga- 
tion of the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation by the United States Senate last 
winter, and what came of it. This inves- 
tigation was the result of the Kenyon 
resolution, which sought to find out what 
the national association did with the 
“quarter of a million dollars slush fund 
raised to fight the co-operative move- 
ment.” 

The entertainment provided by the 
New Orleans.dealers is expected to be 
elaborate and unique. There will be 
no stereotyped banquet or other similar 
function, but instead a “smoker,” with 
original entertainment “stunts.” There 
will also be a boat ride around the har- 
bor on an old style Mississippi River 
steamboat, with dancing on board and 
music supplied by a colored band that 
specializes in old southern melodies. The 
visiting ladies will be given a theatre 
party, automobile tours, and a walkin 
tour through the French quarter an 
historical section of the old city. 





GRAIN SCHEDULES SUSPENDED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 2.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended pending investigation, from Sept. 
1 to Dec. 30, proposed new transit rules 
on grain and grain products contained 
in schedules published by the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages .of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 
000’s omitted———, Per ct. 


1922— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
pO PETE eee 921 14,953 22 
BUD ocseseces 932 14,006 23 
) PPP 1,089 9,366 34 
BOO sccccoseve 1,198 4,857 53 
Marek 2.0.0. 1,495 7,645 47 
February ..... 1,203 5,576 49 
January ...... 1,099 10,038 33 

1921— 

December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,846 29 
October ...... 1,557 18,362 28 
September .... 1,802 30,842 21 
DUBE ceccwcs 1,873 58,537 13 
SEF cecccccer 1,238 24,842 19 
BURG cccccvves 1,546 25,235 22 
MAY ccccvcscs 1,265 25,032 18 
pS ree 1,591 17,641 29 
March ....... 1,370 14,599 30 
February ..... 1,024 18,469 20 
January ...... 1,280 21,345 21 
1920— 
December .... 952 25,896 14 
November .... 1,101 26,035 16 
October ...... 1,607 35,803 17 
September .... 938 30,771 12 
MERE 2.00000 1,107 27,570 16 
TUlY 2c mrgecces 2,404 23,838 31 
By fiscal years— 
1921-22........ 15,797 208,321 25 
1920-31........ 16,183 293,268 20 
1910-80... ..00. 21,651 122,431 44 
OS) Seer 24,190 178,583 38 
po | aera 21,880 34,119 74 
See 11,943 149,831 26 
1915-16...... 15,521 173,274 29 
ee 16,183 259,643 22 
ST eee 11,821 92,394 37 
1918-18........ 11,395 91,603 36 
1911-13........ 11,006 30,160 62 
BOMS-A1. 2. cee 10,129 23,729 66 
1909-10........ 9,041 46,680 47 
1908-09........ 10,521 66,923 44 
1907-08........ 13,927 100,371 38 
1906-07........ 15,585 76,569 48 

By calendar years— 

Set e5.5:04¢ 05 7,989 66,440 35 
BER ccccccecns 16,800 279,949 20 
| SPP ee 19,854 218,280 29 
Perr 26,450 148,086 45 
|) Pee 21,707 111,177 47 
. 106,196 37 

154,050 30 

205,830 26 

173,862 25 

99,509 36 

61,655 44 

32,669 65 

24,257 61 

48,490 47 

92,780 39 

91,384 43 
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GRAIN GROWERS’ AIMS 


E. H, Cunningham, Newly Elected President 
of Farmers’ Organization, Outlines 
Practical Programme 


Cuicaoo, I11., Sept. 2.—E. H. Cunning- 
ham, newly elected president of the re- 
organized United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., has made the following statement in 
regard to the aims of the farmers’ asso- 
ciation. This statement was received lo- 
cally with commendation, since it is 
thought to reveal a promise of practical 
and sane administration, which was found 
to be lacking in the original plans of the 
organization. Mr. Cunningham’s state- 
ment is as follows: 

“The United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., involves the supreme effort of the 
American farmer to follow his own prod- 
uct closer to the ultimate consumer. The 
movement was born of the highest minded 
sincerity on the part of the grain farmer, 
necessity forcing him to seek improved 
methods of marketing the product of his 
toil. 

“As the new management comes into 
control of the United States Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., we have no Utopian schemes to 
propose, no visionary plans to work out. 
We recognize certain economic laws which 
cannot be flouted, and certain business 
principles which cannot be ignored with- 
out inviting disaster. 

“We have no fight against existing 
agencies and methods, but we do believe 
most sincerely that the men who grow. 
grain have the right to sell what they 
produce, and we plan to create a pro- 
ducers’ selling agency, which shall func- 
tion in strict accordance with sound busi- 
ness methods and procedure. 

“We do not expect to establish any 
reat and spectacular reforms while the 
Teemee waits. We hold out no flattering 
promises to producers that we will be 
able to reach out into space and get 25c, 
40c or 50c bu more for their grain than 
the market justifies. Our grower mem- 
bers must recognize that fact in the be- 
ginning, and they will be called upon to 
exercise patience as well as co-operation. 

“The United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., is in a deplorable condition finan- 
cially. A general statement of liabilities 
and assets shows a net deficit of $285,- 
267.27. While that is significant enough 
to trained financiers, it gives the general 
public no conception of the financial en- 
tanglements and complications that will 
have to be ironed out before the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., can hope to 
attempt actual grain marketing opera- 
tions. We are in no position to say defi- 
nitely when we can hope to market grain. 
There are a few markets where we may 
be able to begin marketing as soon as our 
financial entanglements can be unraveled. 

“We have no illusions concerning the 
outlook. We understand perfectly the 
size of the task that is confronting the 
new management. The purely business 
side of co-operative grain marketing is of 
primary concern, but we want also to 
overcome the prejudice that has devel- 
oped in many quarters as the result of 
unwarranted propaganda that has been 
given out from time to time relative to 
the personal bickerings and financial mis- 
management that have handicapped the 
whole movement. For that reason we are 
making no optimistic promises or pre- 
dictions that may prove impossible of ful- 
fillment. 

“Our immediate and-most urgent con- 
cern is with the creditors. Practically 
everything depends upon the attitude 
they assume toward the new organization. 
We have found the most of them disposed 
to be lenient, and willing to give us time 
to work our way out, but not all of them 
are of that mind as yet. Just what the 
future may develop no man can say. 

“We will do our best to rehabilitate the 
organization upon sound business princi- 
ples. We are not fooling ourselves, and 
to attempt to fool any- 
body else. At the proper time, after we 
have gathered up the loose ends, we shall 
make a full and frank statement to the 
public. We propose to start upon a mod- 
est scale that will insure financial sol- 
vency, and to grow and expand as experi- 
ence leads and business conditions jus- 
tify.” V. P. WittraMs. 








Japan’s cost of living advanced 2 per 
cent in July. 
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EUROPEAN FOOD CONTROL 


Many War-Time Regulations Being Retained 
—Serious Shortage in Germany Results 
in Decreased Bread Consumption 


Wasuineton, D. C., Sept. 2.—That 
the food situation in many European 
countries is still a matter of the first im- 
portance is shown by the many war- 
time regulation measures that are being 
retained, or put into effect at the first 
indication of a food shortage. The food- 
stuffs division of the Department of 
Commerce reports that France has a 
much shorter wheat crop than last year, 
though it is about normal, and as a re- 
sult the government has again revived 
the war-time regulation enforcing long 
milling of wheat, and contemplates again 
restoring the right to use wheat flour 
substitutes, which of course would pro- 
duce the well-known war bread. The 
war-time restrictions which still exist in 
both Roumania and Germany are de- 
scribed in a special report received by 
the Department of Commerce from Al- 
fred P. Dennis, European representa- 
tive of the foodstuffs division. Mr. Den- 
nis makes the following statements: 

“The exportable surplus of coarse 
grains from Roumania will be a deter- 
minative factor of first importance in 
the European food situation. Trade in 
barley and oats has now been relieved 
of the burdensome export licenses and, 
subject to export taxes, may be freely 
shipped out of the country by private 
traders. The export trade in wheat and 
rye remains vested in the government, 
but trading in these commodities within 
the kingdom is free. The conditions un- 
der which the new corn crop may be ex- 
ported are not clearly defined. A heavy 
export tax is imposed on Roumanian 
grain sold in European markets. Out of 
the proceeds of the export taxes on ce- 
reals the government proposes to devote 
1,600,000,000 leu (normal value of leu, 
19.3c) to the encouragement of wheat 
cultivation. The situation may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

“Heavy grain export duties are con- 
sidered essential as a revenue producer. 

“The heavy taxation tends to deprive 
the ‘Roumanian farmer of the benefits 
of world prices for his grain. 

“Under these circumstances, the farm- 
er shows little disposition to provide a 
surplus of grain for export. 

“As a counter influence, the govern- 
ment, having taken a heavy tax on farm 
produce with one hand, partially restores 
it with the other by offering a premium 
of 200 leu per hectare for all wheat that 
may be sown this autumn. 

“An effort is made to cater to the 
wants of the home consumer by fixing 
a maximum selling price on wheat and 
rye for home consumption. 

“An equally interesting situation has 
developed in Germany as a resultant of 
the stress between falling production and 
high-priced foreign grain and the clamor 
of the consuming public for cheap bread. 
The German government has been com- 
pelled to deny the native producers of 
rye and wheat a free market for their 
commodities. Under the recent law, 
which authorizes the government to req- 
uisition native wheat and rye at a fixed 
price, the German farmer is under the 
necessity of disposing of his surplus 
grain at a price about one third of the 
world market price. The saving thus 
effected on government purchases of na- 
tive grain will serve to reduce the high 
cost of the 2,000,000 tons of wheat and 
rye which the government proposes to 
import during the next cereal year (be- 
ginning Aug. 15). 

“It is hard to see how German grain 
production in the immediate future will 
not suffer a setback through regulations 
which compel the producer to dispose of 
his product at cut rate prices. In the 
case of Roumania, artificial efforts to 
stimulate production are to be made 
through a species of subsidy to the wheat 
growers. No help of this kind will be 
vouchsafed the German farmer, who has 
enjoyed, as a result of war prices, a 
period of relative prosperity, but is now 
called upon to shoulder a heavy part of 
the price load imposed on urban con- 
sumers. 

“The German government long ago 
fixed minimum prices on the rental of 
houses for human occupation, thus artifi- 
cially cutting down the incomes from 
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vested property of a large class of the 
population. Similarly a large class, 
which formerly lived on the proceeds 
from funds invested in government 
bonds, has been reduced to distress by 
the progressive depreciation of the mark. 
The application of minimum prices on 
grain exposes an entirely new class to 
the effects of currency derangement and 
the high cost of living. The farmers are 
loud in their complaints, but it remains 
to be seen whether they will respond to 
the situation by reducing the acreage 
sown this autumn to winter wheat and 
rye. 

“In view of the grave food shortage 
in Germany, it is not surprising to dis- 
cover that bread consumption continual- 
ly tends to decline. The per capita bread 
consumption of a given people can never 
be more than an intelligent guess, since 
not only are the factors of production, 
not imports, and exact onaeiniinn at a 
given time to be considered, but the 
amount of grain used for seed, for cat- 
tle feed, and in various industries, such 
as starch and alcohol, must also be got 
at. There remain further variables in 
the form of carry-overs and _ invisible 
stocks, 

“Grappling as best one may with these 
complexities, it may be stated that the 
per capita bread grain consumption in 
Germany for all purposes at present is 
some 24 per cent less than pre-war, while 
the German food office estimates daily 
per capita bread consumption at about 
45 per cent less than in pre-war times. 
These figures, which are at best but in- 
telligent approximations, illustrate the 
extent to which the German people are 
being compelled to economize in their 
most important food item. Per capita 
meat consumption has fallen from 101.5 
lbs in 1913 to 62.7 in 1921, or a decline 
of about 38 per cent. It is interesting, 
by way of comparison, to observe that in 
Italy per capita bread consumption has 
increased 11 per cent as over pre-war, 
and that a slight increase has also taken 
place in British per capita bread con- 
sumption in the same period.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 





BRITISH GRAIN CROPS 


The production of wheat in England 
and Wales for 1922 is estimated by the 
British ministry of agriculture to be 63,- 
040,000 bus from an area of 1,969,000 
acres, according to a recent cablegram 
from the London representative of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. This estimate is 6,736,000 bus less 
than the estimated production last year. 

The area sown to barley was reported 
as 1,362,000 acres and the yield as 40,- 
720,000 bus, compared with 42,472,000 
bus last year. The oats area was given 
as 2,161,000 acres and oats production as 
74,320,000 bus, compared with 80,264,000 
bus last year. 





FRENCH MILLERS TO MEET 


The twenty-ninth convention of the 
French milling industry will be held this 
year Sept. 27-30, at Marseille, in con- 
junction with that city’s colonial exposi- 
tion. The programme outlined by the 
National Association of the French Mill- 
ing Industry includes an inspection of 
the docks and harbor of Marseille. 

The notice of the convention sent out 
by H. Chasles, president of the associa- 
tion, includes a special invitation to the 
ladies to come in large numbers to Mar- 
seille, “where there awaits them a recep- 
tion worthy of their presence. Thus this 
convention will be made a more complete 
celebration for our great family of the 
milling industry.” 





RECORD DAMAGE BY BOLL WEEVIL 


The ravages of the cotton boll weevil 
were greater in 1921 than ever before in 
the history of the American cotton in- 
dustry, and reduced production by 109.1 
Ibs per acre, according to figures issued 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. The loss from all causes, such 
as climatic conditions, plant diseases, in- 
sect pests and defective seed was 163.1 
Ibs per acre. The nearest approach to 
this figure was in 1909, with a loss’ of 
144.9 lbs, and the smallest loss was in 
1911, with 91.5. 

It is customary in the cotton trade to 
estimate the activity of the boll weevil 
in numbers of bales of cotton, although 


it is recognized that, were the boll weevil 
nonexistent, it would not necessarily fol- 
low that the crop would be increased by 
that figure. Thus, in 1921 the boll weevil 
was responsible, on the acreage planted, 
in preventing the production of 6,277,000 
bales. The quantity damaged through 
other causes is estimated at 4,435,000 
bales. The actual crop harvested was 
7,954,000 bales. In 1921 the loss on ac- 
count of the boll weevil was 37 per cent 
greater than that in 1920, when the pro- 
duction of 4,595,000 bales was prevented 
by the pest. 





CROP NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Yields Exceed Expectations in Canadian 
West—Little Damage Done by 
Early Frosts 


Wiynirec, Man., Sept. 2.—Weather 
over the Canadian West is very good for 
farm operations. Light showers have 
not been sufficient to delay cutting or 
threshing more than a few hours. Little 
damage has been done by frosts. Thresh- 
ing is general throughout, and yields are 
exceeding expectations in majority of 
cases. There is every indication that 
these will average up somewhat better 
than anticipated earlier in the season. 
Cutting of wheat in Manitoba is 55 to 75 
per cent completed; Saskatchewan, 50 to 
80 per cent; Alberta, 40 to 50 per cent. 
Coarse grains average around 35 per 
cent cut. Harvest labor is adequate in 
Saskatchewan and most of Alberta. In 
Manitoba some threshing machines are 
reported idle for want of help. Advices 
are that Manitoba is short some 4,000 
men. Wages run $3, $3.50 and $4 per 
day. 

30 far the grading of western Cana- 
dian new crop wheat under dominion 
government inspection is showing better 
than average quality. One day recently 
the. amount of No. 1 northern in total 
inspections was 94 per cent. 

The latest crop estimate of the grain 
production in the three prairie provinces 
of the Canadian West places wheat at 
371,901,000 bus; oats, 413,539,000; barley, 
61,080,800; rye, 54,311,000; flaxseed, 
3,088,000. 

Ocven, Utan, Sept. 2.—Several heavy 
rains throughout southern Idaho and 
northern Utah have delayed harvesting 
of wheat, though no severe damage has 
been done to the crop, according to 
weather reports. In southern Utah, 
threshing is well under way, and in some 
sections fall plowing has started. The 
- yields are slightly below normal on 

ry farm areas. 


Porttanp, Orecon, Sept. 2.—The har- 
vest of winter wheat is still in progress 
in some sections. Threshing progressed 
this week with favorable weather. There 
is complaint of smut in late oats in Mar- 
ion County. Irrigated corn in Malheur 
and Umatilla counties is good, and is 
rapidly approaching maturity. Corn in 
the Willamette valley is generally in 
need of rain. 


MitwavkeeE, Wis., Sept. 2.—Although 
light to heavy showers were distributed 
over the greater portion of Wisconsin 
during the first half of the week, mois- 
ture is still needed everywhere. Corn is 
maturing well, and silo filling has be- 
gun. Threshing is well advanced, even in 
the northernmost sections. Yields are re- 
ported generally good and satisfactory, 
although rye is only fair in some parts. 
Meadows and pastures are poor in the 
southern section, recent rains having giv- 
en only a little relief from drouth. Fall 
plowing is delayed by dry ground. Seed- 
ing of rye has begun in some sections. 


Omana, Nes., Sept. 2.—The rain of 
last week in northeastern Nebraska coun- 
ties was beneficial, and corn continues in 
fair to good condition in that region, 
according to the weekly state crop sum- 
mary issued by G. A. Loveland, meteor- 
ologist in charge of the weather bureau 
at Lincoln. The damage to corn in north- 
ern counties has been less than in south- 
ern. In the central and southern coun- 
ties the damage to corn has been large, 
the summary states, and general rain 
now will not affect the yield. Cutting 
corn for fodder and silage now is in 
progress in many places. Pastures are 
mostly very dry in the southern part of 
the state. The week ending Aug. 29 was 
favorable for haying and threshing. 
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HUNGARIAN MILL OUTLOOK 


Considerable Anxiety Over Harvest, as Flour 
Manufacturers Must Depend for a Long 
Time on Home Grown Wheat 


Buparest, Hunoary, Aug. 13.—The 
Hungarian milling trade is looking for- 
ward with considerable anxiety to the 
result of the harvest now being gathered 
in, for it is more than ever obvious that 
for a long time flour millers will have to 
depend almost entirely upon the home 
production. The crop estimates, pub- 
lished by the government at the begin- 
ning of August, show that the harvest js 
more likely to come up to expectations 
than was anticipated some weeks ago, and 
are as follows, in quantities of 100 kilos: 








1922 1921 
Wheat .ncccocccces 24,220,000 28,693,900 
RYO cocsccccccccece 10,193,200 11,774,400 
Barley ....seeesere 8,651,400 200 
GOW cccccccecceces 6,471,600 6,376,100 


With regard to corn, no figures are 
given yet, but the crop is expected to be 
of good medium size. The improved 
prospects have already had a weakening 
effect on the produce market, which 
threatened, during the last few wecks, to 
make any export business on the part 
of mills impossible. There is no doubt, 
however, that the government scheme to 
buy grain in large quantities to put into 
store for the unprovided part of the pop- 
ulation, which was promptly pu! into 
execution vigorously, was responsible in 
large measure for the upward trend of 
prices of grain. Owing, however, to the 
united protest of the trade this scheme 
was withdrawn, and immediately large 
stocks, which had been held back await- 
ing higher prices, became available, and 
the wind was taken out of the sails of 
the advancing market. 


JUGO-SLAV HOSTILITY 


It will be remembered that I reported 
in one of my previous articles the action 
of the Roumanian government in at first 
authorizing the absolutely free export of 
grain and suddenly withdrawing this per- 
mission, and how, in consequence, the 
Hungarian mills were unable to get suf- 
ficient supplies to compete in the inter- 
national flour business. 

This procedure, which was obviously 
followed in order to hit the export trade 
of the Hungarian mills, has been imitated 
by the government of Jugo-Slavia, Grain 
may be exported from Jugo-Slavia, but 
it must pay an export tax of 120 Jugo- 
Slav crowns per 100 kilos, whereas flour 
is allowed to pass out of the country 
entirely free. By this unfriendly con- 
duct Jugo-Slavia will undoubtedly be the 
loser, and once more the politicians will 
have won a Pyrrhic victory over eco- 
nomic needs. 

As a matter of fact, however, Jugo- 


Slavia is better off as regards milling 
capacity than Roumania, as_ through 
Budapest enterprise some large and me- 


dium sized mills had been erected in the 
grain growing districts of Hungary 
which, by the fortunes of war, were 
turned over to Jugo-Slavia, and the up- 
to-date equipment of these mills is now 
used to effectively compete against their 
original owners. 

During the month of July, Hungarian 
flour was on several occasions undersold 
by Jugo-Slav flour in Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia. Moreover, 
flour is now being offered in increasing 
quantities. Czecho-Slovakia is making 4 
great effort to render itself independent 
of Hungarian flour as much as possible. 
and is doing everything in its power to 
strengthen the link between itself «nd its 
Slav brethren in the south. 

(Continued on page 1073.) 





BOSTON RATE COMPLAINTS DISMISSED 

Complaints to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington by co:mmer- 
cial organizations of New England, in- 
cluding the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, against railroad and ocean rates 
out of Boston and Providence, Kk. Is 
have been dismissed by the Commission. 
The commercial organizations charge 
that rail and ocean rates out of Joston 
and Providence and rail, ocean and ral 
rates from the interior of New England 
to points in the Southeast were unrea 
sonable and prejudicial, compared with 
rates from New York City. 

Louis W. DeP ass. 
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The new crop year has opened up very 
auspiciously for spring wheat millers. 
With a comparatively heavy wheat crop 
and prices again on a parity with hard 
winters, northwestern mills are doing a 
nice business. A good many have enough 
flour sold to keep them running full time 
for 30 days or more. Prices are down 
to an attractive basis, and some of the 
larger consumers apparently appreciate 
this. 

The past week was another good one 
for spring wheat mills. Most of them 
sold close to capacity, or even more. An 
encouraging feature was the disposition 
of many buyers to contract for future 
supplies. About three fourths of the 
business transacted was for shipment up 
to 60 days, with some running to Jan. 1. 
Bakers seem to be the principal buyers 
at present. Their stocks apparently are 
very low and, with prices down to a 
lower level than for a long time, the 
large ones think it a good time to stock 
up. Shipping directions are also good, 
and mills, consequently, are running 
quite heavily. Last week the output at 
Minneapolis was 361,665 bbls, or 66 per 
cent of capacity, and today 19 mills are 
in operation, the largest number in many 
months. 

First and fancy clears are moving 
quite freely, but there is an accumula- 
tion of second clears, and prices on this 
grade are weak, 

Export business is still very quiet. In- 
quiries are fairly numerous, but bids re- 
ceived are too low to permit of much 
business. The foreigners seem to be 
playing a waiting game. They apparent- 
ly look for still lower prices, and for 
the time being are holding off. Another 
factor is the competition by Canadian 
mills. They are reported to be offering 
flour in foreign markets, Great Britain 
in particular, at prices that spring wheat 
mills cannot meet. 

Mills quote top family patents at $6.50 
@7.05 bbl, standard patent $5.90@6.50, 
second patent $5.70@6.25, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $5.40, first clear $4.75 
@5.25, second clear $8@3.60, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR * 


Business with durum flour mills was 
quite good the past week. Although the 
trade is not buying in large lots, sales 
were of fair size, and the total was of 
good volume. Mills report receiving an 
unusual number of reports of price cut- 
ting. When figuring on a sale, they are 
told that other mills are naming much 
lower prices. A few have taken the 
trouble to run down these rumors, and 
in only one instance did they find the re- 
port true. This is causing the mills con- 
siderable inconvenience, but in spite of 
all these rumors, it is reported that sales 
are being made on a fairly satisfactory 

asls, 

Export business has slowed up, and 
sales at present are negligible. Inquiries 
are being received right along, but actual 
ag is confined to scattered small 

arcels, 

_ Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $5.15@ 
5.35 bbl, jute, No. 3 semolina at $5@5.05, 
durum flour at $4.40@4.50, and clear at 
%3.25@3.50, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


; The market showed signs of activity 
ast week, A good demand developed, 
Principally for bran, but there was also 
: better request for standard middlings. 
Ihe buying of bran was mainly by short 
interests trying to cover, and after their 


needs had been filled the demand dropped 
off. The past two days the market has 
been quiet and easier. Last week bran 
sold at $15 ton, and in a few instances 
a little higher, but jobbers today are 
quoting it around $14@14.50. 

Although the mills are running heavily, 
they claim that they are sold up on bran 
and shorts. The mixed car trade con- 
tinues brisk, and mills claim to be dis- 
posing of a large percentage of their 
output in this manner. 

Heavy feeds are draggy and lower. 
Very little interest is being shown by 
the trade in flour middlings or red dog. 

Mills quote bran at $15@16 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $16@17, flour middlings 
$21@24, red dog $28, rye middlings $14, 
in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The Minneapolis wheat market was 
featured by the September option going 
under the dollar mark the past week for 
the first time in many years. On Thurs- 
day last, September wheat went as low 
as 993,c and closed at 9914c, and on 
Saturday it closed at 99c even. Yester- 
day the low was 98%c, but it closed 
stronger at $1. Estimates of a heavy 
Canadian crop, disappointing cables from 
Liverpool, and expected heavier move- 
ment of spring wheat were factors in the 
weakness. 

In spite of the weakness in the op- 
tions, cash premiums are holding firm. 
Arrivals of spring wheat in this mar- 
ket have been much heavier, and what 
is pleasing to millers is that the quality 


is improving. Earlier in the season, there 


was some complaint of low gluten test 
of the new wheat, but arrivals of late 
have been much better, and mills feel 
very much encouraged. There has been 
a good demand for milling wheat. Local 
mills were good buyers and interior mills 
also competed for the kind of wheat 
they wanted. One large concern has been 


a heavy buyer of wheat for shipment to 
an eastern plant. No. 1 dark sold today 
at 7@25c over September, with some 
fancy, high gluten test bringing even 
more. 

Durum wheat was firm most of the 
week, and demand for good grades has 
been active from mills, the lower grades 
going quite freely to shippers. No. 1 
amber is quoted at 10@13c over Septem- 
ber; No. 2 amber, 2c less; No. 1 mixed, 
2c under to 10c over. 

Winter wheat was without any special 
feature. Good, choice grain has been in 
good demand, but lower grades are slow. 
No. 1 dark hard Montana is quoted at 
10@20c over September; Minnesota and 
South Dakota, 8@9c over. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 19 were in operation Sept. 6: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Durum Products Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E, F and 
G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
>. fee rer eT 361,665 66 
Lemst Week .occccccccvoece 338,520 60 
YOOP OBO ccccccceccvccser 411,885 75 
Two years afO .....-+0.-6 257,955 47 
Three years ago ..........+ 324,515 64 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

CO dee 50 347,790 163,585 47 
1981°...... 50 347,790 180,935 52 
LOSST..» ove 58 405,540 170,460 42 
BORAT. oo 00 58 405,540 206,315 50 
*Week ending Sept. 2. tWeek ending 


Aug, 26 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The output of wheat flour by Minne- 
apolis mills for the crop year ending 
Aug. 31, 1922, was 14,785,650 bbls, an 
increase of 260,805 over the preceding 
year. The output for the crop year, 
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1920-21, was 14,524,845 bbls; in 1919-20, 
17,117,610; in 1918-19, 16,543,630. 
MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 
2, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omittted) : 
1922 1921 1920 1919 








Minneapolis ... 4,694 5,197 3,644 3,714 
Duluth ........ 2,086 $8,134 = ....4. 182 
Totals ..sc.0¢ 7,780 8,331 3,644 3,896 


Minneapolis and 
in bushels (000’s 


Elevator stocks in 
Duluth, on Sept. 2, 
omitted), were: 

1922 1921 1920 ©1919 








Minneapolis ... 693 1,476 608 2,061 
oo. ee 1,675 2,942 776 156 
Totals ...... 2,368 4,418 1,384 2,217 


MINNESOTA MILLERS’ CLUB 


The annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Millers’ Club was held in Minneapolis, 
Sept. 5. Outsiders present were: C. E. 
Hutton, Osakis Milling Co; S. C. Ecken- 
bach, W. J. Jennison Co., Appleton; W. 
M. Parker, Central Minnesota Milling & 
Power Co., Sauk Center; George H. Led- 
better, Franklin Roller Mills, Franklin; 
A. L. Goodman, Duluth-Universal Mill 
Co., Duluth; W. B. Windsor, Fergus 
Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls; J. M. 
Nikolai, Madison Milling Co., Madison; 
J. J. Padden, Crookston Milling Co., 
Crookston, Minn., and W. T. Brophey, 
Fargo (N. D.) Mill Co. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: W. M. Parker, Sauk Center, presi- 
dent; C. R. Anderson, Red River Mill- 
ing Co., Fergus Falls, vice president; 
George H. Ledbetter, Franklin, treas- 
urer. 


NORTHFIELD FLOUR MILLS CO. 


The Northfield Flour Mills Co. was 
recently incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000 to operate the mill at 
Northfield, Minn. The officers of the 
new company are well known in the 
trade and have had many years’ experi- 
ence in the milling and grain business. 

J. F. Fraser, the president, is a prin- 
cipal of the Fraser-Smith Co., one of the 
leading grain firms in Minneapolis. L. 
B. Denison, vice president and secretary, 
is also vice president of the Chippewa 
Milling Co., Montevideo, Minn. He will 
manage both plants, but will reside in 
Northfield. J. H. Skogrand, the treas- 
urer, is a director of the Chippewa Mill- 
ing Co., and will also reside in North- 
field. R. E. Williams will be in charge 
of sales. 

(Continued on page 1072.) 
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Plant of the Northfield Flour Mills Co. at Northfield, Minn. 
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FEAR, THE PRICE MAKER 


Prices of flour are ridiculously low, 
and no miller appears to know why. 
Every cause is ascribed but the real one, 
which obviously is that millers are mak- 
ing them low. Careful inquiry reveals 
that no single miller is guilty. Every one 
of them is fighting against odds. Flour, 
in instance, is being offered at five dollars 
and a quarter, New York, but no miller 
is offering it at that. The price, appar- 
ently, just makes itself. 

The truth is that this milling year 
started off on a basis of fear,—fear that 
large bookings could not be made at and 
immediately following harvest to insure a 
three months’ run, fear that the North- 
west would come into the markets with a 
great wheat crop, fear that Canada 
would, by some mysterious alchemy, con- 
vert the United States market into its 
home trade territory. Later, spring 
wheat millers gave evidence of the same 
fears, fear that all of the trade would 
be gobbled up before their new wheat 
became available, fear that they would 
not get instant action and fill their books 
with orders while their wheat price re- 
mained relatively low. 

All these fears culminated in a cumu- 
lative effort to force flour on an unwilling 
market through the medium of low price. 
Business conditions were disturbing, 
prices were receding, strikes prevailed or 
impended, and there was no incentive 
whatever for any buyer of flour to stock 
up or anticipate his requirements through 
purchases for forward account. Never- 
theless, millers were determined that he 
should do so and, with five cents today, 
ten cents tomorrow and a quarter a bar- 
rel the next day sent their prices down 
step by step. With no definite figures 
available, it is certain that the average 
spread between wheat cost and the sell- 
ing price of flour is just now twenty-five 
cents or more per barrel under the au- 
tumn normal for several years past, while 
round-lot “volume business” offers on 
flour are doubtless a full fifty cents lower 
in hundreds of instances. 

That the period will pass cannot be 
doubted. Evidence that wheat prices 
have reached: the bottom will necessarily 
put an end to “suspense” flour sales, sales 
uncovered for a few days in hope of 
cheaper wheat. Signs of recovery in 
wheat values, if and when they come, will 
hearten millers’ spirits and restore their 
courage. 

Meanwhile, the waste of potential prof- 
its in the first sixty days of the winter 
wheat milling year has been very great. 
The substitution of fear for sound arith- 
metic and the too great accent placed 
upon competition between milling sections 
has cost the entire industry in the West 
many millions. 





SLIGHT IMPROVEMENT IN FLOUR TRADE 


Flour prices declined 10@20c bbl again 
this week, about in line with the course of 
the wheat market. Inadequate milling 
wheat receipts at several terminal mar- 
kets failed to offset the influence of the 
increasing spring wheat movement, a dis- 
agente demand, and industrial con- 
ditions. 


More business was consummated than 
last week, though the volume of trade was 
below two w ago, when a rather de- 
cided improvement occurred. Sales were 
generally at prices which left little profit, 
however. Most Kansas City mills booked 
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a fair number of small lots from a widely 
scattered territory and, with shipping 
directions good, mills were operated only 


slightly less than last week. Interior 
mills, with a few exceptions, reported 
trade exceedingly dull. Movement of 
flour is not brisk, especially for this sea- 
son and in view of the fact that there 
has been no general buying for several 
months, but business is classed as “fair” 
by a majority of local mills. 

Reports of selling at substantial dis- 
counts from open quotations continued, 
but the concessions were usually made 
only on large quantities. Ninety-five per 
cent flour from various country mills was 
offered in Kansas City, Friday, at a 
range of $4.20@5, bulk, Kansas City, 
50c@$1 below the quotations of local 
plants. 

Sentiment in the flour trade is still 
uncertain, with prospects for an early 
settlement of the railroad difficulty ap- 
parently no better than a week ago. As 
long as prompt transportation cannot be 
depended upon, and with industrial cen- 
ters in adverse economic conditions, 
speculative interest in the market is ex- 
pected to be small. All classes of buyers 
are extremely cautious, and dealers in 
coal mining states and railroad strike 
centers, formerly good buyers of flour, 
are in some cases entirely out of the 
market. No improvement is expected 
from that source until working conditions 
again approach normal. 

Export trade is restricted, with prac- 
tically all markets out of line with cur- 
rent offerings of clear grade. The fact 
that about three weeks are required to 
ship flour from here to the Gulf is also 
a large influence in curtailing foreign or- 
ders. The United Kingdom is still several 
shillings below this market, and Holland 
and other European countries also ex- 
press bearish opinions. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City, $5.85@6.30; 95 per cent, $5.40 
@5.80; straight, $5.15@5.50; first clear, 
$3.75@4.30; second clear, $3@3.50; low 
grade, $2.50@3. 


MILLFEED 


Bran prices are $1.50 ton higher than 
a week ago, although shorts are gen- 
erally unchanged. The advance in bran is 
attributed mainly to strength in the corn 
market, and poor prospects for feed 
crops as a result of weather conditions 
the past several weeks. Demand for all 
classes of millfeed is good, and comes 
from all sections. The majority of sales 
were to southern territory. Current quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, 
$15.50@16; brown shorts, $18@19; gray 
shorts, $21@22. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

TRO Week ...c00. *123,900 104,382 82 
Last week ....... 114,900 97,754 85 
Wee GMO ccccccce 105,900 99,200 93 


Two years ago... 96,600 60,500 62 
*Washburn-Crosby Co. operating one unit. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Wichita, 
Salina, Omaha and St. Joseph, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 489,030 388,665 79 
Last week ....... 487,230 352,623 72 
We GEE. «nccccce 518,730 481,205 92 
Two years ago... 454,770 281,082 61 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 24,825 bbls this week, 11,765 last 


week, 28,761 a year ago, and 9,322 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting 16 reported do- 
mestic business good, 35 fair and 18 slow. 


8T. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
TIS WOO .cctvccccccsices 40,409 85 
Ee WOE kc cccccccescceses 34,853 73 
WORF BSc wecsececcvessove 52,194 110 
PWO FORTS OOS cevccvcescss 17,629 37 


WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 64,620 53,732 83 
Last week ........ 64,620 49,672 76 
VORP BHO cccccccce 62,820 51,923 82.7 
Two years ago..... 39,420 30,123 76 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, via New 
Orleans 51144c August seaboard, Septem- 
ber 514%4c, via New York 58c; Belfast, 
Dublin, via New Orleans 5114c August 
seaboard, September 511,.c, via New York 
6lc; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 501%4c August and Sep- 
tember seaboard; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New York 58c; Antwerp, via 
New York 58c; Hamburg, via New Or- 
leans 50¥%c, via New York 58c; Chris- 
tiania, via New Orleans 581,c, via New 
York 56c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
58¥4c, via New York 56c. 


Not “KELLY’s BEST” 


Through an error in preparation of 
copy, the advertisement of the William 
Kelly Milling Co. in two recent issues of 
The Northwestern Miller has been made 
to read “Kelly’s Best.” The William 
Kelly company has no brand of that 
name nor any purpose to substitute it 
for Kelly’s Famous, which it has used 
as its principal brand for nearly 20 years. 


MRS. JOHN C, WARNEKE IS DEAD 


Mrs. Wilhelmine Warneke, 90 years 
old, widow of John C. Warneke, founder 
of the Warneke bakery here and a pio- 
neer firm member of the Consumers’ 
Bread Co., died at her home here this 
week, 

Mrs. Warneke was born in Germany, 
and came to Kansas City in 1866 with 
her husband. She is survived by two 
sons, George O. Warneke, vice president 
of the Consumers’ Bread Co., and John 
C. Warneke, and one daughter. Funeral 
services were held Friday morning, 
Sept. 1. 


FOR UNIFORM TRANSIT RATE 


A case filed on the Western Trunk Line 
docket this week proposes to establish 
uniform transit rules governing the 
through rate on commodities made from 
wheat or articles. taking wheat rates which 
are subject to corn rates, between sta- 
tions in Western Trunk Line territory. 

The present rule is not uniform with 
all lines. Some roads protect the through 
rates on the original product from point 
of origin to destination, while others pro- 
tect the through rate under the tariff on 
commodities made from wheat or articles 
taking wheat rates. 

For instance, bran and shorts are made 
from wheat, but are included in the corn 
list, and where transit tariffs provide that 
the transit rate will be the rate applying 
on the products moving from the transit 
point, wheat will be hauled into the tran- 
sit station, but the result would be the 
application of the corn rate from point 
of origin to destination. 


NEW WHEAT IMPROVEMENT POSTERS 


The third series of posters to be issued 
by the Southwestern Wheat Improve- 
ment Association was sent out from the 
office of the company this week. Distri- 
bution of the 60,000 copies will be made 
to farmers through colleges, county 
agents, state boards of agriculture, rail- 
roads, mills, elevators, implement dealers, 
banks, and chambers of commerce. 

The new series is printed in two colors, 
and deals with seed wheat, giving exam- 
ples of profit which accrues from the 
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use of pure grain, and contains instruc. 


tions on how to obtain better seed of an 
adapted variety. 

An exhibit will be maintained by the 
association at the agricultural shows at 
Topeka, Kansas, Sept. 11-16, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, Sept. 18-23, and Wichita 
Kansas, Sept. 27 to Oct. 7. , 


NOTES 


A. R. Dean, president Blue Rapids 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was in Kansas 
City this week. 

George C. Shane was in Kansas City 
several days of this week, returning 
Thursday night to his home in Philadel- 
phia. 

H. M. Bainer, director Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, spent 
this week at his home in Scott City, 
Kansas. q 


Charles I. Roos, president Millers’ 
National Federation, was in Kansas City 
this week, en route to Chicago from his 
home in Wellington, Kansas. 


Rates on flour from the Gulf to I’ rench 
ports have been reduced from 23¢ {0 22¢, 
according to an announcement ly the 
Kansas City office of the United States 
Shipping Board. 

R. T. Morrison, president Morrison 
Grain Co., returned this week from a 
trip to the Yellowstone Park, the !’acific 
Northwest, and Alaska. Mrs. Morrison 
accompanied him on the tour. 


A. H. Dillon, formerly with the Kaw 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, this week 
took up permanent residence in I .«aven- 
worth, Kansas, where he is now sales 
manager for the J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


Rainfall in this section for August was 
only .81, leaving a deficiency of 3.94 inches 
from the average for the month. The 
normal rainfall for the three simmer 
months is 14.25 inches. Only 6.60 inches 
fell this summer. 


Merle H. Howard was elected to mem- 
bership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade this week, on transfer from Frank 
A. Howard, his father. The son is taking 
his father’s position as floor reprcsenta- 
tive of the Updike Grain Co. 


An elevator at Derby, Kansas, !elong- 
ing to the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, was totally destroyed by fire this 
week. The loss was estimated at 3,700. 
The Yoder, Kansas, elevator of tlie Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, also 
burned this week. 


Wheat generally is bringing 75@90c 
bu in country stations that ship to Kan- 
sas City, reports to several receivers this 
week said. In eastern Colorado and west- 
ern Kansas the price is as low as 7c, and 
in central Kansas it is not above 85c, as 
a rule. Close to Kansas City the best 
brings about 90c. 


Leslie F. Gates, former presi«nt of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and «i part- 
ner in Lamson Bros. & Co., Chicago, is 
an applicant for membership in the Kan- 


sas City Board of Trade, on transfer | 


from E. F. Leland. The Lamson com- 
pany recently bought the grain business 
of E. F. Leland & Co. 


T. F. Gallagher, formerly a flour sales- 
man in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
was in Kansas City this week on « brief 
visit. Coal miners in those states, lie said, 
normally large consumers of bre:d, are 
economizing on the cheaper macaroni and 
spaghetti, and the result is a_yreatly 
diminished volume of flour sales. 


F. F. Burroughs, Western Millers’ Mu- | 
tual Fire Insurance Co., on his return | 


from a trip through Missouri, said that 
farmers between Kansas City and War- 
rensburg had obtained only 4@5 bus 
wheat per acre this year, and were dis- 
couraged. In other sections of central 
and northern Missouri, however, yields 
ran 15@25 bus per acre, and the quality 
was good. Condition of corn is po 
throughout the state. 


A large acreage of wheat in Kansas 
this fall, though probably not so great 
as last season, is the prediction of 1. 
E. Call, of the Kansas State Agricul 


tural College. He considers this a de- | 


sirable outlook. Reports indicate that 


much early work has already been done to | 


prepare the ground for fall seeding. ! 
the weather continues dry, however, this 
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ork will be much handicapped in com- 
rong weeks, and the acreage to be planted 
will probably be reduced. 





SALINA 

Salina mills, with one exception, oper- 
. on full time this week, the output 
going slightly below last week’s total. 
There was a consistent demand for bran 
for prompt shipment, and frequent in- 
quiries for prices for September, October 
and November shipments. Inquiry for 
millfeed was constant during the week, 
with prices practically unchanged. There 
was practically no export demand, and 
the flour business in general is quiet. 
Shipping directions came in slowly. 

Although the local mills have not suf- 
fered much from car shortage, wheat 
continues to move slowly on account of 
the difficulties shippers have in getting 
cars. The price paid at local elevators 
remains around 80c bu, with little change 
from last week. 

Quotations, basis Kansas City: fancy 
family patent flour, $6@6.30; 95 per cent, 
$5.65@6; 100 per cent, $5.50@5.90. Bran 
is quoted at 75c, brown shorts $1.021,, 
gray shorts $1.1214, white shorts $1.47, 
and mill-run 8744¢, per 100 lbs, straight 
or mixed cars. 

Output of Salina mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ......cccccccece 36,665 77 
TASt WOOK .ccsecccccscseee 43,101 89 
Last Year ..cccesccccccvves 50,109 109 


NOTES 

This week 266 cars of wheat passed in- 
spection by the Salina grain inspection 
office. 

B. F. Herren, secretary and general 
manager of the Russell (Kansas) Milling 
Co., spent Friday in Salina visiting the 
grain trade. 

The Salina branch office of the Hall- 
Baker Grain Co. was closed Sept. 1, Her- 
bert Sommers, who has had charge, going 
to the Kansas City office of the firm. 

Reports from northwestern counties in- 
dicate the need for a general rain over 
the entire western portion of Kansas, 
and fall crops are greatly damaged by 
the drouth. 

The Salina branch office of James 
E. Bennett & Co. closed Sept. 1, and H. 
M. Simmons, manager for the past few 
months, will go to Wichita. The closing 
of this office, which has been located in 
Salina for the past year, removes from 
local grain circles one of the four private 
wires long in operation here. 

The contract for the erection of the 
new elevator, cleaning room and storage 
building for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co. has been let to the Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co., of Kansas City, work 
to begin immediately. The structures are 
to be fireproof, and completed by Dec. 
15. The new elevator will consist of 
eight tanks, 23 feet in diameter and 97 
feet high, with a storage. capacity for 
350,000 bus wheat. The head house will 
contain seven bins, and stands 122 feet 
high, while the cleaning house, with a 
capacity for some 40,000 bus wheat, will 
be 97 feet high. The contract price was 
not made public, but the total cost of the 
buildings will be about $150,000. 


NEBRASKA 


Omama, Nesp., Sept. 2.—The big mills 
are still running 24 hours a day, and 
seven days a week. They are making 
new sales, but at very close prices. One 
of the big Omaha millers says that some 
of the mills in the Southwest must be 
Stealing their wheat, judging from the 
flour prices they are quoting. Business 
in this territory is still on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. The trade appears still to 
be looking for lower prices. 

, wee is a continued active demand for 
eed, 

The movement of new wheat to this 
market has been only moderate this week. 
rhe mills have picked up all of the dark 
hard winter offered, at substantial pre- 
miums over the ordinary and the yellow 
hard winter. Plenty of good milling 
wheat has been coming in to supply the 
milling demand. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


; Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with 
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comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
., Bo . . Serrreerrreres cr 21,255 *110 
EAMES WOO 2 ccc ccsscceccese 16,180 85 
i rere 23,741 98 
.. fs. 2 eer 7,472 $1 


*Both mills running Sunday. 
NOTES 

A letter from Beatrice, Neb., under 
date of Aug. 31, says much of the early 
corn in various sections of the county 
has escaped injury from drouth. Late 
corn has been hard hit. 

The Omaha Grain Exchange held its 
annual picnic at Carter Lake Club, 
Wednesday afternoon. Field sports, 
swimming and dancing constituted the 
programme. The attendance was large. 

Lloyd Conklin, assistant during the 
war to Charles T. Neal, representative 
of the United States Grain Corporation 
in Omaha, has returned to this city with 
his family from Los Angeles to become 
associated with the United Grain Co. 

John B. Swearingen, president of the 
United Grain Co., who has been in Cali- 
fornia for several months for the benefit 
of his health, has returned home and is 
again looking after his business interests 
here. Mr. Swearingen is greatly im- 
proved in health as a result of his trip. 

H. K. Schafer, vice president and man- 
ager of the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
in a letter to business associates here, 
written on the steamer Majestic, en route 
to Europe, says he is having a very pleas- 
ant trip, and is enjoying himself im- 
mensely. He expects to remain abroad 
for at least three months. 

The Omaha business of E. F. Leland & 
Co. has been taken over by Lamson Bros. 
& Co. C. E. Hunter, who has been man- 
ager of Lamson Bros. & Co.’s office in 
Omaha for many years, will continue in 
charge of the business. T. N. Rutter, 
who has been manager of E. F. Leland 
& Co.’s Omaha office, has opened an office 
here for Jackson Bros., of Chicago. 

An attack on the constitutionality of 
the law which requires county boards to 
appropriate money for the support of 
farm bureaus when 300 farmers, or, in 
small counties, when half of the total 
farmers in the county petition for aid 
for such an organization, has been filed in 
the Nebraska supreme court by a group 
of Sheridan County farmers. A petition 
signed by the necessary number was re- 
cently presented to the county board, but 
opponents later secured the withdrawal 
of a number of the signers. Thereupon a 
new petition was presented, and the board 
made an appropriation to support the 
bureau. The antibureau forces assert 
the petition still lacks the necessary num- 
ber, and appeal to the court for relief. 

Leicu Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 


Continued dry weather and a resump- 
tion of the reign of high temperatures 
over the entire Southwest contributed to 
an unusual depression in business gen- 
erally the past week. August was the 
lowest buying period of the year. 

Flour millers, however, are optimistic. 
One of them remarked recently that these 
are prosperous times compared to the 
seasons of 1910, 1911 and 1912. While 
cotton has been seriously damaged by 
heat and drouth, every farmer that grows 
it will gather a little and receive more 
for it than in any vear, save one, in 25. 

The operating rate of mills probably 
has not hoon reduced. Orders from the 
East continue scarce, but export deliv- 
eries are maintaining a fair balance for 
the principal mills. 

Wheat movement continues light, with 
practically no change in the limited buy- 
ing programme of the mills. 

Flour and millfeed prices are un- 
changed from last week. 

NOTES 

The Rogers flour mill, Rogers, Ark., 
owned by P. D. Miller, was burned re- 
cently. The loss was about $9,000; in- 
surance, about $4,500. 

Fire recently destroyed the flour mill 
at Hennessey, Okla., belonging to J. E. 
Walter, of Enid. The loss is reported to 
be about $25,000. The plant had not been 
operated for some time. 

Henry Schafer, one of the first flour 
millers of El Reno, who has been making 


his home at White Deer, Texas, where he 
has a large ranch, has returned to El 
Reno and will make it his permanent 
home. 

David Lindbloom, 82 years old, who 
was one of the founders of the Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, died recently 
at the home of his son in McPherson, 
Kansas. The body was buried in Okla- 
homa City. 

H., Dittmer, of El Reno, formerly man- 
ager for the Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co., has charge of plans for a show to 
be given in that town in November by the 
Canadian County Poultry Association, 
of which he is secretary. 

A. G. Hinn, owner of the Harvest 
Queen Mills, Plainview, Texas, was among 
those who profited from the recent dis- 
covery of a gusher oil sand at Kosse, 
Texas. He and his associates have leases 
to 1,332 acres near the well. 

Frank S. Gresham, of Guthrie, former 
president of the Gresham Flour Mills 
Corporation, has filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. His milling corpora- 
tion and the Sun Grain & Export Co., a 


kindred corporation, failed several 
months ago. 
The Fort Smith (Ark.) Wholesale 


Grocery Co., successor to the Seaman- 
Packard Mercantile Co., of Van Buren, 
announces that it has contracted with the 
Majestic Milling Co., of Aurora, Mo., to 
handle the latter’s products in the gro- 
cery company’s territory. 

The sorghum plant of the Best-Clymer 
Co., Fort Smith, Ark., was sold recently 
at public auction for $510,000. The com- 
pany, which also has operated a large 
feed mill, was declared insolvent several 
months ago. M. G. Clymer, of St. Louis, 
former president of the company, bought 
the plant, said to be the largest of its 
kind in the world. 

Freight rates on flour from this terri- 
tory to points in Mexico will be reduced 
practically to the level of 1911 if nego- 
tiations being conducted between repre- 
sentatives of American and Mexican rail- 
roads are successfully concluded. Re- 
ductions would be made in rates between 
the Rio Grande River and point of des- 
tination in Mexico, and through bills of 
lading from United States points would 
be collected at destination. 

H. L. Stover, assistant manager for 
the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co. 
and manager of the grain department, 
has been appointed general manager for 
the Waco (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
succeeding F. H. Weiser, who is retiring 
on account of ill health. Mr. Stover took 
charge of his new post last week. For 
the time being, management of the grain 
department of the Oklahoma City com- 
pany will be in the hands of T. C. Thatch- 
er, manager, and M. A. Wilkins, secretary 
and sales manager. Mr. Stover was with 
this mill for three years, but had his 
early training in the business in Kansas. 


COLORADO 


Flour buyers seem to have reached the 
conclusion that prices will remain at least 
steady for the next 30 days, and booked 
some flour the past week for 30-day ship- 
ment. Orders for immediate shipment 
were also fairly plentiful. This business 
has been done in spite of the fact that 
mills are holding firm to present quota- 
tions. There is a continued urgent de- 
mand from Pacific Coast mills for new 
soft wheat in the West, which makes it 
necessary for Colorado mills to pay 
strong prices to secure their needed share 
of the new crop. 

Local demand for flour is fair, with 
customers buying only for immediate re- 
quirements. The trade is evidently wait- 
ing for lower prices. 

Millfeeds are becoming more plentiful 
on account of increased operating time 
of mills in this territory, and substantial- 
ly lower quotations now prevail on bran, 
namely, $23 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $25, 
f.o.b., Colorado common points; white 
bran, 10c per 100 lbs more. 

Farmers are receiving more money for 
their wheat than they were two weeks ago, 
but many of them are selling only enough 
to pay threshing costs, and are holding 
the balance. A large percentage of the 
grain coming to the elevators is off grade 
and unfit for milling purposes, on ac- 
count of unfavorable weather during the 
threshing season. Receipts of new wheat 
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at the mills are so small that a good 
many find their stocks low. Indications 
are that the farmers’ judgment in hold- 
ing will soon be justified by higher prices. 





SHANGHAI MILLS INACTIVE 


Chinese Farmers Withhold Wheat from New 
Crop in Hope of Higher Prices, Leaving 
Plants Without Supplies 





Suanouar, Cuina, Aug. 12.—Chinese 
farmers are still withholding their wheat, 
with the result that milling operations in 
Shanghai remain exceedingly small. In 
June, the anticipated flow of wheat to 
market began, and several mills got un- 
der way. Of 23 plants, 16 eventually 
became active. Then wheat supplies 
dwindled, and the mills began to close 
down again. Today only six are run- 
ning. 

The situation is peculiarly distressing, 
owing to the fact that the wheat crop is 
a good one. There should be plenty of 
grain to keep the mills running through 
a profitable season. Farmers, however, 
are obsessed with the notion that there 
is a short rice crop, and that wheat must 
advance. In the meantime a consider- 
able portion of China’s flour needs must 
be supplied by importation. 

Ten thousand tons of American flour 
were bought here this week for August- 
September shipment, and Tientsin is re- 
ported to be in the market also. There 
is at present very little difference be- 
tween prices asked for Chinese and 
American flour. 

Should exchange become more favor- 
able, it is probable that there would be 
large importations of American wheat. 
The price of Chinese wheat is 3.60 taels 
per picul, and American wheat can be 
bought, c.i.f., Shanghai, for 3.90. 

Demand from Europe for Chinese 
flour is nil at the moment, and there is 
small inquiry from coast ports. Quota- 
tions range 1.89@1.92 taels per 50-lb sack 
(approximately $6@6.10 per bbl). 


IMPORTATIONS OF RICE 


During the current year 3,500,000 bags 
of rice, valued at 20,000,000 silver dol- 
lars, have been imported into China from 
Rangoon. This is the largest quantity of 
foreign rice ever imported by China. 
Seventy per cent was unloaded at Hong- 
kong and Amoy, whence it was trans- 
ported to the interior. The remainder 
came to Shanghai for distribution in 
northern China. An additional 90,000 
bags of Rangoon rice, valued at $800,000, 
will reach Shanghai in a few days. The 
Chinese merchants have ordered several 
lots of rice from Burma, which will be 
sent as soon as arrangements for their 
transportation have been completed. 

The importation of rice from Burma, 
Saigon and Bangkok has had some ef- 
fect on the rice market here, and has 
prevented prices from going higher. 
From Bangkok there have been import- 
ed some 300,000 bags of rice. There has 
been great hoarding of the cereal in the 
principal centers, and the Chinese au- 
thorities have isssued orders threatening 
dire punishment to rice dealers caught 
profiteering. 


JAPANESE FLOUR MARKET 


The Japanese flour market is flat, due 
to the large quantity of flour forwarded 
to the provinces during June and July, 
and because money was stringent at the 
end of last month and the tone of the 
market showed a downward tendency. 

The Japanese rice crop promises well. 
Unless some accident happens, it will be 
far larger than last year’s. 


CHINA’S POLITICAL SITUATION 


The political situation remains un- 
changed. In north China the anticipated 
convening of parliament makes the situ- 
ation more hopeful, but optimism in this 
direction is offset by plans which Chang 
Tso-lin, the Manchurian war lord, has at 
present under way in reinstating him- 
self as a factor in the Peking govern- 
ment. He is now embarrassing the situ- 
ation from a foreign viewpoint by taking 
control of the salt and railway revenues 
on the Peking-Mukden Railway. The 
uncertainty of the political situation has 
a serious effect on both imports and ex- 
ports, hence business in Shanghai, usu- 
ally quiet in the summer, is reported to 
show less activity than in many years. 

D. ARAKIE. 
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The month of August has undoubted- 
ly seen ‘’an improvement in the flour 
trade in this market. This is probably 
due, in great part, to the beginning of 
the new crop season, and a very satis- 
factory business booked for future ship- 
ment. One of the prominent local bro- 
kers reports that in the last three weeks 
he has done a better business than in the 
rest of the past four months. Local 
mills have been running approximately 
full time, and one of them has sold more 
than its capacity. 

Competition this season between the 
northwestern and southwestern mills is 
stronger and more even than in several 
years. Usually the southwestern mills 
have their new flour in the market some 
weeks ahead of the northwestern, but 
this year, on account of crop conditions, 
both flours came into the market at 
about the same time. At the present 
time hard winter prices are much below 
spring wheat flour quotations, but not 
long ago the difference in range was 
very narrow. 

This week there has been a continua- 
tion of the booking of new crop flour 
for delivery from the middle of Septem- 
ber up to January, but orders for im- 
mediate delivery have been mostly small 
lots only. Old crop northwestern flour is 
still being sold, but in many cases it is 
now blended with the new. 

Trade in soft winter flour has been 
without feature, and no large lots are 
known to have been sold. Pacific Coast 
prices are 50@75c out of line, and the 
central states are, consequently, getting 
most of the business. The Pacific North- 
west farmers have received the same re- 
turn for their grain as the farmers of 
this territory, and this, with the freight 
charges, has precluded profitable busi- 
ness in this district for western mills. 

Export demand has been dead, with 
only a very few inquiries received. Large 
lots of dark rye have been cleaned up 
for export to Russia, but outside of this 
foreigners have not been in the market. 
There has been some domestic call for 
low grades, but they have been difficult 
to obtain. 

Local trade in rye flour has pursued 
an even course. The Chicago mills turned 
out 3,500 bbls this week. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $6.40 
@6.85, standard patent $6@6.30, first 
clear $4.75@5.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.50@6.25, standard patent $5@5.50, 
first clear $4.25@5; soft winter short 
patent $5.25@5.50, straight $4.80@5.10, 
first clear $3.75@4.20. White rye, $3.90 
@4.15; standard rye, $3.80@4. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 40,000 36,000 90 

CE WORE cc cccese 40,000 37,000 92 

V@OP OBO .cccccces 40,000 25,000 63 

Two years ago..... 26,700 22,250 83 
MILLFEED 


Buyers’ and sellers’ ideas are consider- 
ably apart in the feed market; conse- 
uently, little actual trade is passing, 
though inquiries and quotations are ae 
freely. The best demand continues to 
come from the East, the local trade be- 
ing dormant. Mills here say that all 
grades of feed are being sought after, 
and that they have but little to offer; in 


fact, they are sold well ahead on some 
grades. 

Prices have held about steady through- 
out the week. Bran is quoted at $17.50@ 
19, standard middlings at $18.50, flour 
middlings at $24@24.50, and red dog at 
$30@31.50. 


CASH WHEAT 


Cash premiums were sharply lower 
today, affected probably by the expec- 
tation of large receipts over the holiday 
and the lack of interest in the market. 
Local millers have bought red winter 
wheat in good quantities this week, but 
outside milling demand has been slow. 
Receipts were lighter, eign | 1,138 cars, 
compared with 1,584 last week, and 1,130 
a year ago. A good part of the ar- 
rivals were billed straight through to 
the East, so that offerings were com- 
paratively light throughout the week. 

All grades of wheat, both winter 
and spring, lost about 3c on the week, 
most of the decline occurring today. At 
the close No. 1 red was quoted at $1.0114 
@1.02, No. 2 red sold at $1.01@1.011%, 
or 2@2%,c over September; No. 1 hard, 
$1.001,@1.024%4; No. 2 hard, $1@1.02; 
No. 1 northern, $1.07@1.09; No. 1 dark 
northern, $1.13@1.17. 


THE FUTURES MARKET 


A wheat market which is already weak 
with any number of bearish conditions 
now has another bearish factor of no 
mean importance with which to contend. 
The Canadian crop is just about to start 
moving, and will continue until naviga- 
tion closes, and some statisticians look 
for a record yield in Canada. It is most 
probable that foreigners will invest 
largely in Canadian wheat, since they 
are of the opinion, according to report, 
that Canadian No. 2 northern is better 
in quality than our winter wheat. 

Outside interest is still wanting and, 
with milling demand very slow, premiums 
have slipped and prices have worked con- 
sistently lower. September closed at a 
new low level today, 99c. December reg- 
istered $1.01, and May $1.061,. 


-WILL MOVE TO NEW QUARTERS 


On Oct. 1 the Star & Crescent Milling 
Co. and the local office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. will move from their present 
quarters to the Old Colony Life Build- 
ing, 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago. The changes are necessitated by 
the need for more office space, and the 
two concerns will occupy the entire 
twelfth floor of the building. 

The Star & Crescent company is at 
present located in the Temple Building, 
108 South La Salle Street, and the 
Washburn-Crosby office is in The Rook- 
ery, 209 South La Salle. 


NOTES 


George J. Palmer, president Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., visited this 
market on Aug. 31. 

A. J. Fischer, of the durum depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Chicago on Sept. 1. 

Charles L. Roos, president Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, is in Chicago this week 
end, conferring on Federation matters. 

Nicholas Ferring, president Falcon 
Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, was in 
Chicago on Aug. 31, on his way to the 
East. 

Louis Weitzman, president Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, left for the East on 
Aug. 31. He expects to return next 
week, 

The Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, has se- 
cured the rye account of the Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., for this 
market. 


Guy Thomas and John J. Boehrer, of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 


visited the company’s Chicago office the 
latter part of this week. 

A fairly good trade has been anor | 
this week in semolina. No. 2 is quote 
at $5@5.25, and No. 3 at 10@25c less. 
Several round lots have been sold. 

W. M. Whaley, of the Raymond Bag 
Co., Middletown, Ohio, called at this of- 
fice on Aug. 29. He was visiting the 
trade in Chicago for a couple of days. 

Deliveries on September contracts on 
Sept. 1 were 15,000 bus wheat, 1,000 bus 
corn, 484,000 bus oats, 85,000 bus rye, 
22,250,000 lbs lard, and 200,000 lbs ribs. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses, 
freight yards and houses, in Chicago, on 
Sept. 1 totaled 23,200 bbls, which com- 
pares with 21,500 bbls on Aug. 1, and 
21,400 on Sept. 1, 1921. 

Harry W. Powers is now representing 
the Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. The territory he will 
cover will be that part of Pennsylvania 
which surrounds Pittsburgh. 

According to statistics received from 
219 banks in the seventh federal reserve 
district, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago reports that savings deposits de- 
creased 1.1 per cent from July 1 to 
Aug. 1. 

J. G. Johnson, manager of the Cleve- 
land office, and H. W. Files, of the sales 
department, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, passed through Chi- 


cago on Aug. 31, on their way to the. 


home office. : 

July production of flour in the seventh 
federal reserve district, as reported by 
45 millers to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago, increased approximately 1 
per cent over the preceding month and 
a year ago. 

A. O. Mason, secretary Nye & Jenks 
Grain Co., Chicago, has announced that 
he will retire from his position with the 
company. Mr. Mason is one of the old- 
est members of the Board of Trade, and 
is well known among the traders. 


The steamer W. Grant Morden loaded 
481,000 bus grain at Armour’s North 
Western elevator, South Chicago, on 
Aug. 30 and 31. This is said to be a 
record load by 50,000 bus. There were 
174,000 bus wheat and 307,000 bus corn. 
The vessel cleared for Port Colborne, 
Ont. 

Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, in 
speaking on Aug. 30 to the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce, is quoted as say- 
ing that, in his opinion, the prosperity of 
the midwest grain industry, and to a 
great extent the prosperity of the entire 
nation, depends upon the successful cul- 
mination of Chicago’s agitation for an 
open seaway to the ocean. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 37,000 bbls flour, of which 
20,000 went to Buffalo, 8,000 to Erie, 
and 9,000 to Port Huron; 2,001,000 bus 
wheat, 484,000 to Buffalo, 49,000 to 
Depot Harbor, 138,000 to Midland, 52,- 
000 to Port MeNicoll, and 1,278,000 to 
other Canadian ports; 1,579,000 bus corn, 
705,000 to Buffalo, 59,000 to Depot Har- 
bor, 161,000 to Montreal, 232,000 to Port 
MeNicoll, and 422,000 to other Canadian 
ports; 103,000 bus rye to Canadian ports. 


WISCONSIN 

MitwavkeE, Wis., Sept. 2.—Local mills 
report trade this week at least equal to 
that of last, with business showing no 
new characteristics. However, specula- 
tive interest is not yet as broad as cus- 
tomary at this season in pre-war times. 
Grain and flour prices have been moving 
in such comparatively narrow limits for 
several weeks that the eyes of customers 
have been fixed on the horizon to see if 
there was not some sign of an erup- 
tion, mainly by way of looking for the 
proverbial storm following a calm. 

Production by Milwaukee mills this 
week showed a decline from the high 
average of the last three to five weeks, 
but this was due largely to the fact that 
producers let down activity by way of 
catching their breath, especially with a 
rather extended Labor Day holiday in 
view. Locally, primary election day fol- 
lows the fixed holiday, with activity gen- 
erally at low ebb from Saturday noon to 
Wednesday morning. However, shipping 
directions have been coming in rather 
light all week, quick shipment orders be- 
ing relatively less numerous than those 
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specifying deferred delivery. The jp. 
creasing difficulty in obtaining cars also 
accounted in part for the smaller output, 

Fancy patent has been moving better, 
the bulk of business coming from the 
bakery trade. The smaller bakers haye 
been doing little beyond covering needs 
for about 30 days, while the larger jp. 
dustries have spread deliveries over as 
much as 90 days to four months. Mills 
have no trouble in disposing of the little 
old crop flour remaining, but are quoting 
entirely on a new crop basis. The range 
on patents and straights has widened, 
with the inside about 20@25c bbl lower, 
but the outside slightly higher. Fancy 
brands of hard spring wheat patent were 
quoted at $6.50@7.10, and straivht at 
$6.05@6.55, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

The call for clear flour is confined 
mainly to the fancier grades. Much of 
the business is done on a mixed car basis, 
and bulk lots are few and far beiween, 
Export demand is very slack and (omes- 
tic call not active, but back pressure on 
mills from the slow movement of clears 
is said to be growing lighter. Firs! clear 
was nominally quoted at $5.30@5.s5, and 
second at $3.95@4.90, in 98-lb cott«ns. 

Kansas flour has been moving fairly 
well both from mills and throug): job- 
bers’ hands, despite the increasiny com- 
petition on a price basis from spring 
wheat flour. Quotations on winte: flour 
are within a much narrower rang than 
spring, so that, by comparison, \ ansas 
patent rules 10@50c and straight 1:@40¢ 
under spring. This, however, is accepted 
as sufficient advantage to induce many 
buyers to place orders for winters. Bak- 


eries are the best customers, aliliough 
grocery trade is slowly but steadily tak- 
ing hold, not only on a near-by delivery 


basis, but also for deferred shijment. 
Fancy Kansas patent was quoted at $6.40 
@6.60, and straight at $5.95@6.15, in 98- 
Ib cottons, 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Perct. 
This Wek ..ccccce 16,000 3,500 22 
Et WEG .ccccces 16,000 10,000 63 
| 24,000 11,042 46 
Two years ago..... 24,000 7,000 29 
Three years ago.... 18,000 11,900 66 
Four years ago..... 16,000 9,000 56 
Five years ago..... 12,000 10,000 S4 


The flour movement this week was un- 
usually heavy, due probably to the fact 
that northwestern mills have been taking 
advantage of Great Lakes vessel service 
out of Milwaukee to get flour to the 
East. Receipts were 82,660 bbls, com- 
pared with 29,750 last year. ‘The Mil- 
waukee road brought 65,100 bbls. Ship- 
ments were 66,980 bbls, against 27,910 
last year. Lake shipments were 42,000 
bbls, and lake transit lines took out 22, 
880 bbls in break-bulk shipments. 


MILLFEED 

A little better feeling was discernible, 
although any improvement at all was 
confined to bran, other feeds remaining 
dull and quiet. Bran prices were ad- 
vanced 50c ton, largely because of the 


pressure of the advance made by winter 
wheat mills. The drouth still persisting 
in a large part of the dairy and feeding 
territories has reduced the condition of 
pasturage and brought on a little better 
call for bran for quick shipment. Mid- 
dlings were not benefited, and business 
again was dull, with prices nominally un- 
changed. 

Although there is a fair inquiry for 
deferred shipment, little business is pass- 
ing, as sellers and buyers are apart in 
their views. The former are not inclined 
to meet the demand of buyers for con- 
cessions from spot prices, feeling that 
these will look cheap later on; besides, 
there is no particularly strong pressure 
which would make it advisable to dis- 
count prices to make sales. In fact, some 
are of the belief that a small premium 
on deferred stuff would be reasonable 
and proper, in view of all circumstances. 

Flour middlings are easier and un- 
changed to 50c ton lower. Red dog has 
declined 50c ton. Rye feed and hominy 
feed are about nominally unchangee. 
There has been a reduction of $2@3 ton 
in cottonseed meal by way of read just- 
ment. Oil meal and gluten feed are 
nominally unchanged. 

The movement of millfeed at Miiwau- 
kee this week was heavier than in the 
corresponding week in 1921. Shipments 
were 5,672 tons, compared with 5,182 last 
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vear; receipts were 3,050 tons, against 
1,561 last year. 
RYE FLOUR 


Trade is of fair proportions and mak- 
ing a steady gain. Interior mills are 
grinding heavily, most of them operating 
at capacity. Like city mills, country 
plants have cause for complaint over the 
slow movement of low grade, which is 
again accumulating. The call is mainly 
for fancy patent and bakers patent, buy- 
ers demanding as white a rye flour as it 
is possible to mill. The bulk of trade is 
with established customers in the bakery 

ade. 

“Tie are steady to 5@10c higher, the 
outside for fancy. Dark is unchanged 
and largely nominal. Pure white was 
quoted at $4.60@4.90, straight at $4.10@ 
4.55, and dark at $3.50@4.15, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Milwaukee mills this week made 1,000 
bbls rye flour, compared with 1,200 last 
week and 2,732 in the same week a year 
ago. Supplies are becoming liberal, and 
Wisconsin rye is moving to mills in in- 
creasing quantities. The quality is re- 
ported uniformly excellent and above last 
year. 

CORN GOODS 

Corn mills are operating at a fair rate 
of capacity, with prospects of more ac- 
tivity, for buying of flour and meal has 
been at a low ebb for a long time and it 
seems that a resumption of call must 
come soon. Feed business is fair to good, 
enabling millers to run steadily. Cus- 
tomers continue to press for concessions, 
pointing out that corn flour and corn 
meal range considerably higher than 
other flour, although it is recognized that 
this is still the old crop corn period. 
Prices are nominally unchanged. Corn 
flour was quoted at $1.60@1.65, corn 
meal at $1.60@1.65, and corn grits at 
$1.55@ 1.60, in 100-lb sacks. 


NOTES 


Thomas E. Clifford, manager of the 
Milwaukee office of E. F. Leland & Co., 
is retained by Lamson Bros. & Co., who 
on Sept. 1 took over the Leland concern 
and will continue the local branch as 
under the former régime. 

Tofte & Joitel, Stoughton, have com- 
pleted important improvements in their 
feed mill. The old grinding plant with 
gas engine power has been replaced by 
a modern mill with electric motor drive. 
The capacity now is 7,000 to 8,000 lbs of 
feed per hour, and the control such that 
the plant is unusually flexible in meeting 
demands for custom grinding. 

The Rissman-Levey Salvage Co., 93 
South Water Street, Milwaukee, which 
has taken over the Milwaukee plant for- 
merly owned by the American Malt & 
Grain Co., is wrecking three large eleva- 
tors, but will retain > Bows large fireproof 
buildings. These structures will be re- 
modeled for industrial and manufactur- 
ing purposes to suit tenants, or will be 


sold in whole or in part. 

lake movement of grain from Milwau- 
kee » increasing with the*‘better supply 
of bottoms, due to the resumption of the 
coal movement up the Great Lakes. 
Among the cargoes cleared from Mil- 
wauk e this week were: steamer A. W. 
Osborne, 200,000 bus oats and 65,000 bus 
corn from Chicago & North Western 
elevaiors to Buffalo; steamer Vindal, 
10,007 bus wheat and 14,000 bus rye 
from Kinnickinnic elevator to Montreal. 


Others are being loaded or on the way. 

he eighteenth annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers will open Tuesday, Sept. 12, at 
the Republican House, Milwaukee. The 
aniual banquet will be held in the eve- 
ning. Wednesday morning the entire 
party will travel to Chicago on a special 
electric interurban train to join with the 
‘ctail Bakers’ Association of America 
and also to visit the national bakery ex- 
position, Each member will receive a 
‘ree round trip ticket, while guests will 
have advantage of reduced fares. 


L. E. Meyer. 





: The sum of $6,959,069 has been spent 
a seed, grain and drouth relief by 
. © £overnment of Alberta, Canada, dur- 
ing the last four years. The Dominion 
nip during that period expended 
: 435,777 for relief work throughout 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 
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Business with the mills has been slip- 
ping backward for two weeks or more, 
and curtailment in production is the re- 
sult. August was a good month at 
Toledo; September does not open up so 
well. It is not clear that the wheat mar- 
ket, or bearish sentiment, can be blamed 
for the situation. The return of the 
September future at Chicago to near 
previous low levels this week did not 
stimulate buying noticeably. 

The chances are that the general feel- 
ing of unsettlement resulting from the 
coal and railroad strikes has had much 
to do with the situation. This is borne 
out by reports of a slowing down in 
other lines and in business generally. 
Whatever may have been the cause, buy- 
ers have been holding off and showing a 
tendency to draw in their lines. Millers 
have likewise been affected, and have 
not shown anywhere near the same in- 
clination to press sales as would have 
been the case under normal conditions. 

As one Toledo miller puts it,—he did 
not like to go ahead too fast in selling 
flour, even if that were possible, until he 
was assured that enough coal could be 
had, or was actually rolling to take care 
of his requirements. In other words, he 
wanted something more than promises 
of coal to serve as a basis and warranty 
for the operation of his mills. Now that 
the flour milling industry has _ been 
placed in class 2 for priority of ship- 
ments of coal, where it belongs, some of 
the apprehension from this source may 
be removed. 

However, notwithstanding the disabili- 
ties, a fair volume of sales, both domestic 
and export, was put through by Toledo 
mills this deek. One miller reports more 
satisfactory sales than for two or three 
weeks past, but in the same breath says 
that there has been generally a consider- 
able slowing down of business. 

Just why Toledo mills have done some- 
what better than those at interior points 
or elsewhere in soft wheat territory is 
not known. The fact that several make 
both soft and hard wheat flours, and 
that they have had a nice run of export 
business, may have had something to do 
with it. Some millers claim that the low 
cost of production at Toledo has been a 
factor, but this is difficult to prove. 

One Toledo miller calls attention to a 
notable improvement in the demand for 
feed the last two days, and says that he 
advanced prices $5 ton and is getting 
away with it. He claims that buyers 
have become alarmed as to their sup- 
plies, in consequence of the railroad situ- 
ation and low stocks, and that this ac- 
counts for the increased demand. He 
adds that a brisker demand for feed is 
frequently followed by similar improve- 
ment in the demand for flour. 

Toledo millers were biddings $1.021, 
@1.021, for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Sept. 1. The output of the mills 
has slumped to 74 per cent of capacity. 
Soft winter wheat standard patent was 
quoted at $5.25@5.35, local springs at 
$6.30@6.40, and local Kansas at $5.95, 
in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter wheat 
bran, $20@23; mixed feed, $22.25@24; 
middlings, $24.50@25. Feed was in much 
better demand at higher prices. 


PREMIUMS 


It was hoped that the coming of the 
new crop would mark the end of pre- 
miums for the better grades of milling 
wheat, but it is not now so clear that 
this will be the case. A Toledo miller 
who has investigated carefully the qual- 


ity of both new crop Kansas and spring 
wheats says that there is a falling off in 
the protein. content of the present crop 
of wheat all over the country, and that, 
for some reason, no section has escaped. 

The anticipated advantage which the 
Northwest was supposed to enjoy as a 
result of a large crop of extra fine mill- 
ing quality thus disappears into thin air. 
Analysis proves that the quality of the 
wheat in the Northwest has been affect- 
ed in the same manner as elsewhere. It 
is considered a little too early to say 
positively how this decline in protein 
content is going to affect the milling 
value of the wheat, as determined by the 
flour made from it. 

It is just possible that the quality of 
the gluten may more than make up for 
its loss in quantity, and that the actual 
results in the flour and bread will not 
suffer or, indeed, may be improved. This 
is something which remains to be seen. 

However, millers who have adopted 
the practice of selling flour on a guar- 
anteed protein and ash content will have 
to watch their step. From present indi- 
cations it will be necessary for them to 
continue paying a premium for wheat of 
a guaranteed protein analysis. The pres- 
ent differential is around 14c for 1 per 
cent additional protein. In other words, 
it is no longer possible to buy by grades 
alone, because the same grade, as de- 
termined by the physical appearance of 
the wheat, shows such a variation in 
protein. 

If equally good or better flours, and 
bread, can be made from the regular 
run of wheat on this crop, the miller who 
is buying wheat and selling flour on pro- 
tein content may wake up when it is 
too late to the fact that he has adopted 
a mistaken policy. This is evidently a 
crop when the miller has got to keep his 
wits about him and make sure that he is 
not being misled by theories, but is be- 
ing guided by actual results. The final 
test is in the flour and bread, regardless 
of the testimony of the laboratories. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
oh ... Sener eee 35,500 74 
EMRE WOO ccc ccicccsccccve 46,500 97 
BOOP GOO ccc cscvsccssvtses 32,700 68 
Two' years ago ..........-. 21,200 44 
Three years AGO .........0. 42,300 88 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks qf 1921 and 1920: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 18 107,310 69,388 65 
Last week ...... 23 142,050 95,562 67 
TORP GHO .ccccss 20 129,060 83,109 64 
Two years ago... 30 159,810 70,669 44 


WHEAT AND COAL 


T. J. Hanley, of the Hanley Milling 
Co., operating mills at Coshocton and 
West Lafayette, Ohio, has a comment 
on the present situation which may be of 
interest to other millers. He writes: 

“Wheat receipts were never so light 
in our 32 years of milling as they are at 
the present time, even though we are 


practically in the midst of harvest, or. 


the period immediately following harvest. 
We have milled many bushels of dollar 
wheat, and less than dollar wheat, with 
coal costing us two cents per bushel; it 
is a very difficult thing to reconcile, the 
disturbed mind of the farmer with dollar 
wheat now and 22c coal. 

“While we have a county of 317,000 
acres of good fertile soil, we are shipping 
into town practically everything for man 
and beast, and this makes a decided 
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change in our local cost basis. Strange 
to relate, the arguments that are used 
to depress the prices of wheat are iden- 
tically the same ones used to boost the 
prices of other commodities.” 


NOTES 
Country millers in Ohio, according to 
reports to the Ohio Millers’ Association, 
were paying 90c@$1.05 for wheat at mill 
door the past week. 


A meeting of the Stark County local 
of the Ohio Millers’ State Association at 
the Courtland Hotel, Canton, was at- 
tended by 18 millers, which was regard- 
ed as an exceptional turnout. 


Lantz Bros., millers, Mansfield, Ohio, 
write that they are prevailing on the 
farmers to seed trumbull wheat on this 
next crop, as laboratory tests show that 
this variety is above the standard. 

Stanley & McNatt, millers, New Hol- 
land, Ohio, say that the farmers of their 
section are getting ready to cut corn, 
and that many of them are now busy 
hauling sweet corn to the canneries. 


Jonathan Hale & Sons, Ionia, Mich., 
are operating the plant at Alma, Mich., 
known as the Alma Roller Mills, under a 
lease. This plant is of about 150-bbl 
capacity, and has been for sale for some 
years. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to attend and ad- 
dress the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Millers’ Association at Harrisburg, Pa., 
Sept. 8. 

The Mennel Milling Co. and the Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, will receive 
on next Tuesday the first cargo of spring 
wheat to be brought down from the 
Northwest. The National Milling Co. has 
already contracted for another cargo to 
come down later in September. 

The Hanley Milling Co., Coshocton, 
Ohio, writes that it received a sample of 
spring wheat last week raised at Coshoc- 
ton, which, on analysis by the laboratory 
of the Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, shows a protein content 
of 11.8. The grower purchased his seed 
from a Chicago commission house. 

Frederick & Curry is the name of a 
new firm of brokers, Atlanta Trust 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., consisting of 
Floyd Frederick, of Macon, Ga., who 
formerly represented the Akin-Erskine 
Milling Co., Evansville, Ind., in the 
Southeast, and Marion Curry, formerly 
in the wholesale grocery business at Val- 
dosta, as the Curry Grocery Co. It is 
their idea to do a strictly brokerage 
business, giving some attention to flour 
and feed accounts. 


NASHVILLE 

NaAsHvILLE, TENN., Sept. 2.—While 
specifications on old contracts for flour 
have been good, and aggregate shipments 
to the Southeast have been satisfactory 
the past week, only a comparatively 
small amount of new business has been 
worked by the mills. The new sales have 
been in small lots for immediate ship- 
ment to cover pressing needs. Buyers 
are showing practically no interest in 
future requirements. While general busi- 
ness conditions in the South are improv- 
ing, millers are inclined to look for dull 
trade the next 30 or 40 days. 

No great change is noted in the rail- 
way strike situation in the South. Mills 
are finding it increasingly difficult to get 
suitable empty cars for loading flour, 
and considerable delay is being experi- 
enced in movement of wheat. Some ship- 
ments have been reported out 40 days, 
and stocks at mills are getting low. 

Flour prices moved in a narrow range 
this week, and at the close were substan- 
tially as follows: best or short soft win- 
ter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $6.85@7.15; standard 
or regular patent, $5.85@6.25; straight 
patent, $5.35@5.60; first clears, $4.15@ 
4.65. 

Rehandlers report customers buying in 
a hand-to-mouth way. Prices: spring 
wheat first patent, 98 lbs, cotton, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $7@7.50; hard win- 
ter short patent, $6@6.50. 

Wheat has been arriving slowly, and 
mills have been buying sparingly. No. 2 
red, with bill, is quoted at $1.18@1.20 
bu, Nashville. 

The millfeed situation is satisfactory 
at steady prices, with some mills over- 
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sold. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $18@20; standard middlings or 
shorts, $25@27. 


Corn meal trade continues quiet at 
large commercial mills. Prices: bolted 
meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $1.55@1.60; unbolted meal, 
$1.50@1.55. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output, in barrels, by Nashville and 
southeastern mills, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 193,020 124,918 64.7 

Last week ......- 190,530 120,016 62.9 

Year ago ....+... 225,480 133,502 59.2 

Two years ago.... 190,710 105,550 55.3 

Three years ago.. 206,190 164,594 79.8 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 2 Aug. 26 
Piour, BOIS .cscceccccecs 35,400 23,800 
WORE, DUD ccccccvccoss 212,000 243,000 
Ce, “MD cweccetosscoes 57,000 40,500 
Dbte, BUS cccccecesscese 129,000 110,500 


NOTES 

A flour mill is being erected at Cowan, 
Tenn., by N. W. Brown and W. T. Dun- 
woody. 

The Clinton (Tenn.) Milling & Feed 
Co., with $30,000 capital, has been in- 
corporated by H. F. Miller, W. W. Un- 
derwood and others. 

The Piggly Wiggly Corporation, which 
has 50 retail stores at Memphis, has 
started its own bakery, turning out 
loaves that retail at 5c and 10c. 

The Crown Milling Co., of Memphis, 
with $150,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by W. T. Wray, F. Callahan, 
R. P. Powell, J. W. Gentry and Mrs. 
Marie Evans. 

Joun Leper. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


InDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 2.—New busi- 
ness in moderate volume was booked by 
millers in Indiana this week, although, 
taking the trade as a whole, there was 
some decrease, compared with the pre- 
vious fortnight. Buyers for the most 
part are not placing orders for large 
quantities of flour, underlying economic 
conditions being such as to limit con- 
fidence in future conditions. Quotations 
have fluctuated some, but the prevailing 
level is the same as last week. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons 
for corresponding periods, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended Sept. 2: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
WD WOMG cbc cecsdecvedone 11,563 51 
EME WOO ce cccccccecseces 12,962 57 
BP MOD vc ccccececeeceess 9,043 40 
TWO FOALS HO oc .ccccccces 6,830 30 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 





In Out 
56,000 12,000 
-. 482,000 57,000 
+ 184,000 46,000 
13,000 3,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


Sept. 2, 1922.. 477,365 128,000 207,000 40,000 
Sept. 3, 1921.. 500,020 313,770 550,483 6,254 
Sept. 4, 1920.. 128,710 166,470 609,180 600 


Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., Sept. 2.—Business 
among millers has shown some improve- 
ment over last week. The disposition 
of jobbers is to increase their holdings, 
making the return to a steadier flow of 
engagements somewhat more pronounced. 
Fear of a freight tie-up may have had a 
tendency to increase orders in the face 
of strike conditions. However, local 
millers have not been so badly hit by the 
strike of rail shopmen as have some 
other communities. 

A feature of the week has been the 
strong demand for millfeed, which is 
unusual at this time of year. Large 
orders have been received from various 
quarters, and the mills have not been 
able to produce a surplus. Even with the 
large demand, prices have held steady. 

Flour quotations for the week, based 
f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb cottons, carload 
lots: best patent, $6.50@7; straights, $6 
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@6.10; Kansas hard, $7.25@7.50; clears, 
in jutes, firsts $4@4.50, seconds $3.50, 
carload lots. 

Millfeed in 100-lb sacks, carload lots, 
f.o.b., Evansville, is quoted: bran, $20; 
mixed feed, $24; shorts, $26@27. 

. * 

. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southwestern Millers’ Association, was 
in Evansville during the week, and was 
the guest of the Igleheart and Phoenix 
mill executives. A dinner was given him 
at the Country Club, at which were pres- 
ent J. L. and Edgar Igleheart, J. L. and 
Otto Knauss, and Charles Johnson, of 
Mount Vernon, one of the owners of the 
recently reorganized Sunnyside mills. 

W. W. Ross. 


GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga., Sept. 2.—Dull and in- 
different conditions marked the week in 
the flour trade. Prices are around the 
low for the season, with little volume of 
business being done generally. The trade 
maintains a hand-to-mouth policy. While 
stocks of flour are generally small to 
moderate, there is sufficient to meet the 
daily demand. 

Wheat millfeeds are moving in narrow 
channels and under easier prices. Stocks 
are moderate, but sufficient to meet de- 
mand. 

Cottonseed meal prices are easier and 
trade light. Merchants and jobbers await 
adjustment of prices when the new crop 
meal comes on this market. There is a 
feeling that prices will be lower in the 
next few weeks. Hulls have already 
been reduced in price, due to free move- 
ment from the western section of the 
belt at lower prices. 

Hay receipts continue small. Prices 
are about unchanged for the past several 
weeks. Stocks are sufficient to meet the 
moderate and scattered demand. 

J. Hore TicNer. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Sept. 2.—More than 
usual activity has featured the local 
flour market this week, jobbers and mill- 
ers reporting sales more general. Al- 
though the general feeling is that flour 
has about reached the bottom, there is 
little or no speculation, practically all 
purchases being for the needs of the next 
30 or 60 days. Winter wheat mills con- 
tinue to quote exceedingly close figures, 
top patents being offered at $5.65@5.90, 
basis 98’s, cotton. Standard patents 
range $5.25@5.75, and are in good de- 
mand in competition with Virginia and 
Maryland mills’ straights, which are of- 
fered near these figures. Clears are not 
in demand in this territory, and very lit- 
tle low grade is being taken. 

Feed has been quoted from the North- 
west at prices ranging $2@4 less than 
last week, and the market has not been 
so brisk. Spring bran is quoted at $21 
@22, standard middlings at $23.75@24.50, 
flour middlings at $27@31, and red dog 
at 0@41. 

ONE HUNDREDTH CHAIN STORE 


One of the most unique business 
achievements in this section of the coun- 
try was celebrated by the D. Pender 
Grocery Co. this week, when that com- 
pany opened its one hundredth chain 
store in Norfolk. David Pender, presi- 
dent and sole owner of the company, an- 
nounced that two other stores were ready 
for operation, and that 50 others would 
probably follow. 

The achievement is regarded as unique 
in that Mr. Pender accomplished the feat 
by his own management, and all in the 
space of three and one half years. The 
stores are operated on the cash and 
carry basis, and are supplied by the Pen- 
der wholesale houses. 

Mr. Pender came to Norfolk 24 years 
ago from North Carolina, and got a 
job as a grocery clerk at a small salary. 
He opened a store of his own on bor- 
rowed capital a year later, and has stead- 
ily built up his business until he op- 
erates one of the largest grocery de- 
partment stores in the South, two whole- 
sale houses, and the chain store organiza- 
tion. He runs his own importing de- 
partment, and supplies all his organiza- 
tion from a central plant. 

The bakery of the Pender company 
bakes 10,000 loaves of bread and 6,000 
Ibs of cake daily. The bakery is re- 
garded as one of the finest in this sec- 


tion, and the product is sold only through 
the company’s own stores. Mr. Pender 
operates 20 stores in North Carolina, 
and will open 10 more there within the 


next year. 
Josern A. Leste. 


PITTSBURGH 


PrrrssurcH, Pa., Sept. 2.—The flour 
situation continues on a hand-to-mouth 


’ basis, although there has been a tendency 


toward better buying than heretofore. 
Buyers still are awaiting lower prices, 
and the general belief is that there will 
be a big turnover when the labor situation 
has cleared. 

Quotations were as follows: hard win- 
ter, short patents $6.90@7.10, standard 
patents $5.90@6.25; spring wheat, short 
patents $7@7.25, standard patents $6@ 
6.25,—all f.o.b., Pittsburgh. Straights, 
$5.75@6, in bulk, Pittsburgh delivery. 

The feed market is unchanged, and de- 
mand has been fair. Quotations: spring 
bran, $21; standard middlings, $22.50; 
flour middlings, $26.50@28; red dog, $33 
@35; low grade, $83@35. 

The ending of the coal strike and the 
consequent return to work of more than 
50,000 miners in the Pittsburgh district 
is bound to have a most stimulating 
effect on the flour business. In the small 
mining towns, where for the past few 
months the general stores have been sell- 
ing little flour, the general impression is 
that the next few pay days will see a 
large proportion of the miners’ wages 
utilized for foodstuffs in which flour will 
play a prominent part. 

Bakers who supply the mining com- 
munities with bread, cakes, etc., are also 
elated over the settlement of the strike, 
as it means better business almost imme- 
diately. When the mines are running full 
the bakers whose routes cover mining 
towns and camps always enjoy a most 
lucrative trade. 


NOTES 


A. P. Cole, vice president Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., is spending his vacation in 
Canada. 

The Coleman bakery, Bedford, Pa., was 
practically destroyed by fire recently, en- 
tailing a loss of over $3,000. 

The Harrisburg Grocery Co. has pur- 
chased property on South Second Street 
and will erect a fireproof building. 

The Standard Baking Co., Burnham, 
Pa., has been purchased by Guy, Ellis 
and Parks Beaver, of McAlisterville, Pa., 
who will operate the plant. 

C. Keim has opened a bakery at 428 
North Third Street, Columbia, Pa. A 
steam oven and other modern bakery ap- 


. pliances have been installed. 


The Klein & Thompson Bakeries have 
opened a new bakery at 449 Schoonmaker 
Avenue, Monessen, Pa. The firm has 
bakeries at McKeesport, Greensburg, and 
Latrobe, Pa. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, general manager 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, visited the Pittsburgh office 
recently, and was the guest of H. J. Wil- 
helm, resident manager. 

W. F. Heck, of W. F. Heck & Co., flour 
brokers, has returned from a two months’ 
vacation in Canada. Earl Cook, of the 
same firm, has returned from a month’s 
stay in Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio. 

Thieves with a motor car have been 
looting grist mills in Berks County, and 
have been able to steal large quantities of 


grain. The latest robbery was at the 
flour mill of John Flannery near 
Monocacy. 


The largest shipment of grain in the 
history of the Renovo division of the 
Pennsylvania railroad was handled re- 
cently from Emporium Junction to 
Renovo, Pa. The train was composed of 
112 cars, and contained approximately 
200,000 bus of wheat. 

John Dimling, retired baker of Pitts- 
burgh, and John Ertl, of the Ertl Bak- 
ing Co., who attended the Bakers’ Inter- 
national Exposition at Leipzig, Germany, 
gave an account of their experiences 
abroad at the August meeting of the 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Harlow S. Lewis, district sales agent 
of the Hubbard Milling Co., has returned 
from an extended automobile trip in the 
West. He toured as far as Mankato, 
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Minn., where he visited the home offices 
of the company. He also spent some 
time with his mother at Waseca, Minn 
and visited friends at Rochester, Minne. 
apolis and Chicago. 

Henry S. Zimmerman, founder of the 
Zimmerman Wholesale Grocery (o, 
Shamokin, Pa., and a pioneer business 
man of that city, died at his home there 
on Aug. 30, aged 70. He had been ep. 
gaged in business 53 years. He was the 


largest property holder in Shamokin, anq | 
was financially interested in many indus. | 


tries. His widow and four children sur- © 


vive. 

August Bold, heretofore doing business 
as Bold’s bakery, on Industry Street, 
Pittsburgh, has been incorporated under 
the name of the Bold Baking Co. The 
corporation has taken over all the assets 
of the business conducted by Mr. Bold, 
and has assumed all its liabilities. Mr. 
Bold is at the head of the company, and 
the business will be conducted in the 
same manner as heretofore. 


Peter Hoffmann, Harrisburg, and his 
wife, who spent the past six weeks in a 
tour of Europe, arrived home on Aug. 26, 
The unpleasant news that his bakery had 
been destroyed by fire during his absence 
was broken to Mr. Hoffmann by his son, 
Plans were immediately made by Mr. 
Hoffmann for the erection of a larger and 
more modern bakery on the site of the 
burned plant. Meanwhile he has leased 
the old Hooker bakery plant, and will use 
it until the new one is ready for occu- 
pancy. 

There is an unusual amount of wheat 
scab in many fields in the southeastern 
counties, according to a statement issued 
by the bureau of plant industry of the 
Pennsylvania department of agriculture. 
The scab fungus attacks the bases of the 
husks and the central stalk of the wheat 
heads. The loss from scab is most evi- 
dent when the grain is threshed, and 
when the shrunken kernels or unfilled 
heads fail to round out the expected av- 
erage yield. There was considerable dam- 
age from scab in 1919, while in 1920 and 
1921 the disease was of relatively slight 
importance. 

The September meeting of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association will 
be held at the Fleischmann Building, 
Northside, Pittsburgh, Saturday evening, 
Sept. 9. At this meeting final arrange- 
ments will be made for the transporta- 
tion of the bakers and their friends to 
the Chicago convention of the Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America. Two Pull- 
man cars have been chartered and will be 
attached to the Chicago express on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad leaving Pittsburgh 
at 9 p.m., eastern standard time. Horace 
W. Crider, president of the association, 
will head the Pittsburgh delegation. 

Harry E. Brooks, Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative for the Western Star Mill Co. 
Salina, Kansas, has returned from an 
extensive trip through western Pennsyl- 
vania and reports an excellent improve- 
ment in the trade situation. He pre- 
dicts a great fall and winter trade 
throughout Pennsylvania. Mr. Brooks 
will attend the convention of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America in Chi- 
cago, Sept. 11-17. He will have his 
headquarters in the Sherman Hotel, 
where the Western Star Mill Co. will 
maintain a suite of three rooms for the 
convenience of bakers. Mr. Brooks will 
be in charge. 

C. C. Larus. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 


wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Aug. 19, 1922 (000’s omitted): 
1922 1921 1920 


Flour production, bbls— 


eS eer 2,696 3,085 2,147 
July 1-Aug. 19....... 17,467 19,300 14,300 
Flour, July 1-Aug, 19, 
bbls— " 
ND nck tae ess 1,423 2,388 3,107 
ER 60 5 38 
Wheat, July 1-Aug. 19, 
bus— 
Receipts from farms 171,000 219,000 188,000 
OE res 22,141 60,968 40,748 
ray 550 844 ——-309 
Ground by mills.... 78,601 87,761 66,200 
Wheat stocks, Aug. 19, 
bus— - 
At terminals ......... 29,741 41,105 21,214 


At country elevators, 3 1 
mills and in transit. 76,067 65,010 136,14 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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The past week has been one of almost 
daily declining prices and very slack 
trade, while quotations which seem cheap 
one day are a shilling out of line the next. 
Prices for both wheat and flour for ship- 
ment, whether near or distant, decline 
daily, but not to the same extent; near-by 
parcels have dropped the most. There is 
still a big discount for forward ship- 
ment, but this has not had the effect that 
shippers anticipated, namely, stimulated 
trade. 

In the face of lower prices forward 
the demand is so limited that sellers are 
cutting prices in order to get business 
and clear out stocks, which they judge, 
from mill offers, will decrease in value 
the longer they hold them. Taking the 
import trade as a whole, it is some time 
since there has been such a small stock 
of strong flour, whether afloat or landed, 
as there must be at present. 

The position, in a nutshell, is that the 
bakers who use imported flour will only 
buy from hand to mouth, and tor imme- 
diate delivery. The factors, in view of 
this attitude of the baking trade, remem- 
bering the heavy losses of past year, and 
with the big discount for forward deliv- 
ery, are afraid to lay in stocks. Import- 
ers are being pressed for orders by the 
mills they represent, which they are chary 
of giving with the present outlook for 
future prices, as their experience of the 
past four months has meant that such 
action without buyers behind them has 
nearly always resulted in a loss. The only 
sales that can be effected are when a 
steamer’s name can be given. 

It should be realized that importers in 
London have been going through a very 
lean period, and it does not help to re- 
store confidence in themselves when, as so 
often has been the case recently, one 
hears of mills wanting to change their 
representation on this market. Importers 
are not in the business for their health, 
and would be only too glad to help their 
mills to get rid of stock if they could see 
a profit, however small. 

Surely the millers themselves should be 
the last to grumble if their representa- 
tives refuse to be philanthropists, for 
trade under the conditions ruling at the 
moment is meager and unprofitable, and 
they cannot afford to take chances that, 
under more favorable circumstances, they 
would be only too ready to. This applies 
particularly to Kansas flours, for which 
there has been literally no demand at 
the prices asked by shippers, and with the 
continued free offerings of Canadian 
flours, American millers must be prepared 
to reduce prices considerably if they in- 
tend to do business here. 

Weather conditions have not been fa- 
vorable for the wheat harvest, and the 
anticipated further delay in getting the 
new crop onto the market has been rather 
“4 stimulant to Australian flour, which 
1as been a drag on the market so long, 
— it has advanced 6d from the extreme 
“ .* Really good quality Australian 

in fact getting into small compass. 

There has been no official change the 
past week in the price of flour made by 
London millers, P 
Arrivals have been up to the estimated 
requirements, the proportion of strong 


flour being small. The quantities, in 280- 
lb sacks, have been as follows: from the 
United States (Atlantic), 6,185; Canada, 
15,532; Pacific Coast, 308; Australia, 
2,800; Argentina, 5,650. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Both cable offers and spot values are 
lower. Canadian export patents of me- 
dium quality have been offered at 35s 9d 
for August seaboard, 35s for September 
and 34s for October. Spot value is about 
equal to 37s, c.i.f. Better quality Cana- 
dians have been offered at 37s 6d, c.i.f., 
September seaboard, and a little has been 
taken by importers. Canadian short pat- 
ents from a good mill have been pur- 
chased at 40s, September clearance. 

Minneapolis export patents have been 
sold at equal to 41s 9d, c.i.f., but they 
can be purchased at considerably less 
than this for September seaboard. Kan- 
sas flours have been on offer at 36@40s, 
c.i.f., but did not attract buyers. Kansas 
bakers have been offered at 32s 6d. Min- 
neapolis low grade has been offered at 
24s 6d, c.i.f. 

Australian flour is rarely offered for 
shipment, and then the price is about 
36s, c.i.f. Near at hand sellers are ask- 
ing 35s 9d, at which some business has 
been done. On the spot, for really top 
quality, 38s 6d has been made, landed, 
equal to 36s 6d, cif. Argentine low 
grades are offered at 23s 114d, c.i.f., but 
buyers’ ideas of value are not over 22s 6d. 
On the spot this quality is offering at 
the c.i.f. equivalent. 

English country flours are unchanged 
in price, but there is no business recorded. 
Buyers are waiting for new crop flours. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat prices are considerably lower on 
the week, the decline restricting trade. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba sold today at 
51s 3d for August shipment, after 50s 3d 
was taken yesterday, but the higher price 
today shows a decline of 4s 3d on the 
week. September sold at 49s, October at 
47s, and November at 46s 6d. No. 3 
northern Manitoba sold afloat at 45s 6d, 
and for August 46s 3d was taken, being 
about 4s down on the week. No. 2 hard 
winters afloat realized 45s 3d, and Au- 
gust/September 44s 3d, being about 3s 
down. For Argentine Rosafe, 631, lbs, 
49s, c.i.f., is wanted. 


MILLFEED 


There has been more business doing at 
higher prices, but today they are about 
unchanged to perhaps a shade higher in 
some cases. London milled bran is £6 
10s@£6 12s 6d, sellers, with middlings a 
shade dearer at £8 15s@£9, both ex-mill. 
Plate pollard is offered at £6 5s, with no 
buyers at the price. Fine Plate mid- 
dlings are unchanged at £8 10s, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


Prices for oatmeal and rolled oats are 
unchanged, although during the week 
London millers reduced their price 10@ 
20s per ton, ex-mill, but subsequently the 
price was restored to last week’s quota- 
tion. Midlothian is quoted at 57s 6d, and 
Aberdeen at 52s 6d, both ex-granary. 
London milled, 55s, ex-mill. American 
offers are unchanged, but less money 
would have to be taken to effect a trade. 


AUSTRALIAN FLOUR 


One of the depressing features of the 
London market for some time has been 
the large stocks of Australian flour, which 
the steady stream of arrivals tended con- 
tinually to swell. The heavy shipments 
have in some measure been brought about 
by the extra large surplus of flour for 
export, which was milled especially for 
the offal, so that the millers could profit 
by the boom in the feed market. 

An exceptionally dry winter in Aus- 


tralia seriously affected the pasture lands, 
so that stockmen and dairy farmers had 
to resort to manufactured feeds. These 
have been very high priced, bran and 
middlings selling around £10 per ton and 
over, which has enabled the millers to 
offer their flour at attractive prices for 
export, and to compete very successfully 
with Manitoba flours. 

However, the flour sold very slowly in 
London for many weeks, buyers only tak- 
ing small lots, but during the last week 
a better demand sprang up and most 
holders have been able to dispose of the 
greater part of their stocks at around 38s 
6d, ex-store. This should give a healthier 
tone to the market and pave the way to a 
revival in trade, but at present the con- 
tinual decline in prices all round is caus- 
ing complete stagnation in forward buy- 
ing. 

COMPLAINTS OF AMERICAN GRADING 

The Hon. James A. Robb, minister of 
commerce for Canada, has been spending 
the past week in London, after visiting 
the various large commercial centers of 
the United Kingdom in order to inves- 
tigate conditions with a view to increasing 
commerce with Canada. While in London 
he met a committee of the London Corn 
Trade Association to discuss the grading 
of Manitoba wheat. Recently numerous 
complaints have arisen in regard to the 
grading of cargoes and parcels of Cana- 
dian wheat, and Mr. Robb took the op- 
portunity of meeting members of the 
trade and thoroughly investigating the 
matter, to find out where the blame lay. 

At the conference referred to, which 
was quite informal in character, it de- 
veloped that nearly all the cases of trou- 
ble occurred in respect to shipments of 
Canadian wheat from American ports, 
while satisfaction was expressed with re- 
gard to the grading of wheat shipped 
direct from Canadian ports. It was inti- 
mated that when Canadian wheat was 
shipped from American ports, such as 
Philadelphia, it was apt to lose its iden- 
tity and get blended with other wheats, 
so that the wheat shipped was not a pure 
Manitoba wheat. 

The importer on this side has to accept 
this so-called Manitoba wheat on an 
American certificate and, consequently, 
has no redress, the American certificate 
being final. Mr. Robb was pleased to find 
that: the wheat arriving from Canadian 
ports was giving satisfaction, but said 
that he had no jurisdiction over the ship- 
ments from American ports and appeal 
would have to be made to the American 
authorities to remedy the grievance. 


INTERALLIED CONFERENCE 


Yet another conference on the question 
of making Germany pay her reparation 
debts has recently been held in London, 
with no result but a straining at the 
cords which bind the allies together. Ger- 
many is playing a clever game to avoid 
the payment of these debts, pleading 
poverty, begging for time, mixing issues 
and endeavoring to inveigle Great Britain 
into a split with her allies by insidiously 
playing upon the “shopkeeping” suscepti- 
bilities of the British. 

There are some who seem to think that 
Lloyd-George and his colleagues are more 
concerned with expediency than with ac- 
tual justness, and the effect that a rigor- 
ous policy would have on the British 
nation’s pocket and well-being rather than 
on the fulfillment of their pledges to 
uphold their allies in securing full resti- 
tution for the incalculable harm they 
have suffered. 

The plea of poverty is belied. Ger- 
many is spending millions on public build- 
ings, railroads and general improvements 
of all kinds, while unemployment is un- 
known in that land at the present time. 
It is evident to all who have visited Ger- 


many that she is in no way stinting 
herself in the matter of rebuilding and 
improvements, while it is a known fact 
that the individual German is not paying 
a single mark in taxation toward the 
reparation debts. 

On the other hand, France is left with 
immense tracts of land laid waste, many 
of her towns and villages mere rubbish 
heaps, her orchards and forests level with 
the ground and a debt of around $262,- 
246,000,000. She is making a brave en- 
deavor to pay her debts out of her own 
exchequer and by loans. To her own 
people whose property has been de- 
stroyed she has already paid out 70 mil- 
liards of francs, but this is a mere baga- 
telle to what she owes them in compen- 
sation for damage and destruction. 

Great Britain, too, as pointed out by 
her premier, is also suffering severely 
from the effects of the war by exceed- 
ingly heavy taxation, loss of trade and 
the consequent unemployment of some 
2,000,000 and more of her people. Com- 
pared with France, however, her lot is 
mild, and recovery can be effected in a 
few years, whereas it will take some 50 to 
100 years for the damage suffered by 
France to be repaired. Therefore, the 
attitude taken by France in insisting on 
Germany paying her reparation debts in 
full can be well understood and appre- 
ciated. 

It is a real disaster for the welfare of 
Europe that the conference failed to 
agree on the methods to be employed for 
the enforced payment by Germany of 
her debts. It had the chance of doing 
a big thing, and missed it. 

The differences between France and the 
council have narrowed down to the one 
technical point as to the form in which 
German forests and mines should figure 
as security for the creditors; in other 
words, the question of the allied control 
of the mines of the Ruhr, and also of the 
forests and customs, is the point at issue 
and on which the British are not able to 
see eye to eye with the French. 

France is willing to grant a moratorium 
to Germany on condition that her de- 
mands for these guaranties are agreed 
to, and the probability is that she and 
Belgium will take action apart from 
Great Britain. The situation bristles 
with difficulties which will need most deli- 
cate and diplomatic handling. 


THE FALL OF THE MARK 


The effect on Germany of the failure 
of the London conference is a slump in 
the mark which is regarded as an im- 
pending disaster. Stocks of raw materi- 
als are reported to be running short, 
which can only be replenished at ruinous 
prices from oversea, and the cost of 
living is soaring upward. It is said that 
flour has risen to 88 marks per pound, 
compared with 15 marks at the beginning 
of June; butter costs 160 marks instead 
of 74, and coffee as much as 280 marks 
per pound. This upward movement in 
food is viewed with alarm by the weekly 
wage earners, and there are whispers of 
possible bread riots. 

* #*# 

M. Jochems Azoon, of the firm of 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam, has 
been spending a short holiday in Eng- 
land, accompanied by his wife. They have 
visited Brighton, Bournemouth and the 
Isle of Wight, and also spent a few days 
in London. The first part of their holi- 
day was rather spoiled by the bad weath- 
er, but this week they have learned how 
nice England can be in the sunshine. 


IRELAND 


Trade in flour has not been as good as 
last week, as prices are generally weaker, 
and the demand for forward shipment 
has completely stopped. Consumers and 
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large users have evidently made up their 
minds that they will wait until some of 
the flour afloat arrives and, having taken 
no risks, try to buy it at the lowest point 
of the market on spot. The spot position 
is becoming gradually more acute; ar- 
rivals are small, and stocks are being 
rapidly absorbed, especially of strong 
flours. 

Competition in strong flours from home 
millers is not keen, the scarcity of strong 
wheats making cheap spot flour impos- 
sible at present. It is questionable 
whether any home miller would take un- 
der 45s per 280 lbs, delivered, for the 
commonest strong wheat flour, and the 
price runs up to 48@50s, according to 
quality. 

As far as Dublin and the south of 
Ireland are concerned, the fighting be- 
tween the Free State and Republican 
armies is still going on, with the result 
that whole districts are isolated, and it is 
impossible to get any direct information 
as to flour conditions. In Dublin, im- 
porters are dribbling out any little spot 
flour they have, but are acting very cau- 
tiously in buying ahead. Still there have 
been some little lots moving, just suffi- 
cient to keep trade alive. 

Manitoba flours are generally lower. 
especially in the forward positions, but 
at the same time the prices are very 
irregular. Some of the best mills have 
made scarcely any reduction, one in par- 
ticular offering its fine short patent at 
41s, net, c.i.f., helfast, and Is more Dub- 
lin, and its export patent at 39s 6d for 
prompt shipment and at 39s for October. 
On the other hand, there have been offers 
at 37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for export pat- 
ents, and even as low as 35s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 36s, Dublin, October ship- 
ment. 

There have been no offers of Minne- 
apolis flours except for one well-known 
brand, which is quoted around 41s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 42s, Dublin. Minne- 
apolis flours are scarce on spot, but buy- 
ers do not seem to mind that if they can 
get Manitoba. 

American soft winters are all higher in 
price, 38s 6d@39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
39s 6d@40s, Dublin, being the general 
price for any well-known brand, Septem- 
ber-October seaboard. It is questionable 
whether any home miller would accept 
less than 42@43s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for 
the cheapest flours, while better grades 
would command 44@45s. 


OATMEAL 


Steadily held at last week’s quotations, 
with the exception of some home made, 
which is inclined to be irregular in price. 
American rolled oats are offered at 
around 43s per 280 lbs, August shipment, 
and at 42s 6d for September-October. 
Canadians are not freely offered, but any 
quotations to hand are on about the same 
level as American. There is really noth- 
ing being done for shipment, as importers 
do not want any flaked meal coming on 
the market at the time the new Irish 
crop will be offering, as it is difficult to 
sell the imported article at that time. 


FEED 


The firmness and good demand for mill 
offal continue. Good, broad, white bran 
of English make is worth £10 per ton, 
and common home made £9, both deliv- 
ered. Fancy white sharps are quoted at 
£10, and medium and common pollards 
at £8 10s@£9 10s, according to quality. 
The general tone of the market for mill 
offals is good, and home mills are able 
to dispose of all they are making. 

Feedingstuffs have maintained the 
prices of a week ago. Corn is very scarce 
on spot in Belfast and near by. Millers 
are mostly asking £9 per ton for ordi- 
nary straight run meal, and for the flaked 
variety £11, delivered. Very few, how- 
ever, are paying the advance, as nearly all 
took advantage of the cheap prices ruling 
the last two to three weeks, and booked 
meal ahead, with the result that fresh 
buying is at a standstill. It is reported 
that Dublin and south of Ireland millers 
are getting about £1 per ton over the 
above quotations. 

Linseed cakes are very firm on spot at 
£14 10s, delivered, Belfast. Stocks are 
small and very firmly held, while demand 
is quite good, in sympathy with all other 
classes of feedingstuffs. Shipment fig- 
ures are about £13, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
but sellers are not pressing for offers. 
Local made decorticated cottonseed cakes 
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are firmly held at £13 per ton, and for 
meal £12 10s, net, c.if., Belfast, is the 
price. September/October shipment new 
crop is offering at £11@£11 5s. 


LIVERPOOL 


The market here has been quiet this 
week, and trade generally is very de- 
pressed, owing to the rapid fall in prices, 
which are about 3s@3s 6d per qr lower 
than last week. Although the price of 
wheat in Chicago has fallen to near the 
pre-war level, buyers are still holding off, 
looking for lower quotations next month. 
The Liverpool graded wheat futures at 
the close here yesterday showed a con- 
siderable decrease, prices being 9s 7d per 
ctl for September and 9s 41d for De- 
cember. Offers from America and Can- 
ada are Is down for imported flour, but 
the demand continues very dull. 

There is only a small inquiry for Mani- 
toba export patents, which are quoted at 
about 40s 6d on spot, while for August 
shipment 36s, c.i.f., is asked, without 
much interest being shown. Kansas pat- 
ents are very quiet, and are quoted at 
37@39s, c.i.f., for August shipment. A 
parcel of Australian patents is offered 
afloat at unchanged price, 35s 6d, c.i.f., 
without attracting business, while Ameri- 
can soft winter re my are freely offered 
at 38@39s, c.i.f., for July/August sea- 
board. 

The home millers have made a further 
reduction of 1s per 280 lbs in the price 
of home milled flour without arousing 
much interest. Official prices are as fol- 
lows: patents, 45s; straight run, 43s; bak- 
ers, 41s. 

A poor inquiry for low grades prevails, 
but offers of American second clears re- 
main firm at 24s 3d, c.i.f., for August 
shipment, while Argentine is freely of- 
fered at £9 13s 9d, c.i.f., on spot, with- 
out attracting any attention. 

Not so much business passing this 
week in American linseed cakes, which 
are offered at £12 for September ship- 
ment, and bids of £11 17s 6d are invited 
for same shipment. Cottonseed meal—50 
per cent combined—is offered at £10 12s 
6d for October/November, while a parcel 
of 36 per cent is offered to Ireland at 
£10 5s@£10 7s 6d. Mill offals are in 
good demand, thirds being quoted at 
about 5s per ton advance on last week’s 
quotation, and bran is in good request at 
£6 10s, both ex-store. 


SCOTLAND 


The market here is very depressed, 
and importers say they have never known 
the flour trade to be worse. Bakers are 
buying only from hand to mouth, as they 
feel that a drop in the price of bread is 
impending, and till that takes place they 
are not “eager buyers of flour. Prices 
continue to ease, and thus lend support 
to the feeling that the price of the loaf 
will have to be revised at an early date. 
The longer the bakers delay facing the 
issue the more protracted will be the dull 
period on the market. 

Moreover, despite all the reductions in 
wages made so far, there is no revival 
of trade, and if costs are still to be 
lowered it is felt that every effort will 
have to be made to assist in the process 
by reducing food prices. No section of 
the trade, of course, can be expected to 
stand the brunt in this downward move- 
ment, but certainly the flour importers 
have borne their part. 

Current prices ruling on this market 
on the c.i.f. basis: Australian flour, 36s 6d 
@37s on spot; for August shipment, 
about 34s 9d; American winters, to ar- 
rive, 37s; Manitoba patents, 37s 6d; 
Manitoba export patents, 37s, spot, and 
as low as 34s for October-November ship- 
ment; Canadian winters, to arrive, 34s 6d. 
Home millers are offering Manitobas at 
about 38s 6d@39s for ordinary grades, 
with 8s more for better ones; their win- 
ters range, according to grade, 36@40s. 
The tendency is still easier. Arrivals 
continue very light, and stocks are run- 
ning low. 


THE OATMEAL SITUATION 


Now is the time when ordinarily the 
members of the oatmeal trade are scan- 
ning the effect of the new crop on the 
markets. Oats are still in the green 
stage, and unless more warmth and sus- 
tained sunshine are forthcoming there is 
risk of portions of the crop deteriorating 
in quality. Meanwhile the market is de- 


pendent on old oats or on imports, but 
the demand of the public for oatmeal is 
still so stagnant as to belie Scotland’s 
reputation as a large consumer of oat 
products. 

Within the last few weeks the market 
for old oats on offer has advanced, 
though not sharply, but it is possible that 
if the harvest is as late as it threatens 
to be there may be a squeeze for supplies 
before the new crop is available. The 
volume of imports of oatmeal and rolled 
oats at present is quite normal. Of the 
imports of oat products into Scotland, 
rolled oats are relatively the most in 
favor. 

In competition with home oatmeal, 
neither the Canadian nor the American 
product is able to command any selling 
advantage, despite the fact that their 
cheaper price might be expected to ap- 
peal to the working classes, now that 
their spending power has shrunken so 
much. Millers here admit that their 
rolled oats have no advantage in the 
markets over the imported article. The 
reverse is the case, though the trade is 
at a loss to explain the preference of the 
consumer for the imported product. 


NOTES 


James A. Robb, the minister of com- 
merce for Canada, whose official position 
associates him with a survey of dominion 
flour exports, was on the market at Glas- 
gow today and met many members of the 
trade. 


The newspapers of both London and 
Glasgow are giving prominence to the 
decision of Lord Strathclyde, who some 
time ago retired from the office of presi- 
dent of the court of session in Scotland, 
to renounce his state pension of £3,750. 
Such disinterested acts are not common. 
His lordship, who before his elevation to 
the judicial bench was a doughty poli- 
tician of the free trade school, known as 
plain Alexander Ure, is credited with a 
comfortable fortune which his father 
made as a Glasgow miller. 


William F. Stewart, whose health some 
months ago led to his absence from his 
post as manager of the Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society’s mills, the 
biggest concerns of the kind in Scotland, 
alike in the production of flour and oat- 
meal, has recovered from his indisposi- 
tion. He is still a wonderfully active 
man for his age, as those who met him 
two years ago during his American tour 
can testify. A few days ago he attended 
a presentation in his honor arranged by 
the Leith Provident Co-operative Society, 
a retail concern of which he was one of 
the founders 44 years ago. 


Scotland has gained distinction in the 
technical education associated with the 
milling industry by the success of a son 
of Isaac D. Scott, manager of the Craig- 
hall Milling Co., Port Dundas, Glasgow. 
Port Dundas, as a milling site, dates from 
the time when large quantities of wheat 
from the Baltic were sent through the 
Forth and Clyde canal from the east 
coast of Scotland. As no wheat is com- 
ing from that direction today, the site 
of the Craighall and other mills is now 
less advantageous. The young man won 
a gold medal and honors in milling. All 
his work was done by correspondence, 
and his achievement is thus enhanced, as 
he is the only student who gained honors 
in either England or Scotland. 


HOLLAND 


The market, which began weakening 
last week, has now collapsed. No ac- 
ceptable bids were received, in spite of 
the fact that the holders of various lots 
of flour, just arrived, were willing to let 
go at a sacrifice. 

Potatoes are remarkably cheap, and 
this curtails bread sales. There is a large 
crop of potatoes, and complete absence 
of demand from abroad. 

In addition to this circumstance, mid- 
summer consumption, as usual, is small. 
Probably it is less than ordinarily, owing 
to the fact that comparative cheapness 
of commodities abroad has resulted in a 
large exodus of holiday makers from this 
country. Such absentees number thou- 
sands, and the effect upon bread con- 
sumption is considerable. 

There is an abundance of fruit. Pears 
and apples are being harvested in unusu- 
ally large quantities, and to some extent, 
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of course, are substituted for staple 
foods. 

Difficulty of disposing of their output, 
already greatly reduced, has led home 
millers to lower their quotations again. 
Prices have gone down 50 Dutch cents 
per 100 kilos since a little more than a 
week ago, and this has contributed large- 
ly to the unsatisfactory position of 
American flour. As previously stated, 
the working off of present holdings and 
shipments already on the road is neces- 
sary before a better tendency in the mar- 
ket can be expected. 

Offers were made today of 15.75@16 
florins for hard wheat straights, as 
against a quotation of 16.25 florins for 
home milled flour, but there were no buy- 
ers. Kansas patent at 16.75 florins was 
neglected, although well in line. 

There is still no demand from central 
Europe. 





LEHIGH VALLEY’S NEW TERMINAL 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad is calling 
to shippers’ attention its new Claremont 
Terminal, under construction on the 
New Jersey side of New York Bay. he 
first of three contemplated piers is ex- 
pected to be in use soon. It is two thirds 
of a mile in length, 400 feet wide, with 
35 feet of water at low tide in slips 450 
feet wide, and is served by a yard of 
2,700 cars’ capacity. 

The terminal is located on a tract of 
535 acres of land and water, and is on 
the main line of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road. There is an open dock, with a ca- 
pacity of 80 cars, with a 30-ton elec- 
trically operated gantry crane, capable 
of handling the heaviest shipments. A 
two-story steel, concrete and wire gi:ss 
freight house, nearly 1,000 feet in length, 
has a storage capacity of 600 cars, and 
there are two ore unloaders with neves- 
sary space for the handling of 10,000 
tons per day from vessels to cars. 

When all three piers are completed the 
terminal will offer five and one jalf 
miles of berthing space, accommodating 
more than 30 ships of the size of the 
Aquitania or the Majestic. Claremont 
Terminal is easily reached by truck from 
any part of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey 
City or Newark. 





INDIA’S JUTE ACREAGE 
A report made on July 12 by the di- 


rector of agriculture, Bengal, indicates 
that the 1922 jute acreage in Indiana 
will be somewhat smaller than that of 
1921. The preliminary estimate of the 


jute acreage in Bengal, including Cvoch 
Behar, is 1,220,548 acres, as aguinst 
1,329,190 finally estimated for last year. 
In Bihar and Orissa there is a gain, from 
108,368 acres last year to 144,598 this 
year, and the same is true in Assam, 
where the acreage has increased {rom 
80,800 acres to 91,400. The total for the 
provinces named, which include priicti- 
cally all of the jute growing area o! In- 
dia, is 1,456,546 acres this year, com- 
pared with 1,518,358 in 1921. 





RATE HELD UNREASONABLE 

Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 2.—Ii1 a 
complaint brought by the Canby Milling 
Co., a corporation formerly engage: In 
milling wheat in Canby, Minn., against 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railway Co., the Interstate (om- 
merce Commission has ruled that the rate 
on wheat in carloads prior to Sept. |, 
1917, from Minneapolis, when originat- 
ing beyond, to Chicago, Ill., with :nill- 
ing-in-transit privilege at Canby, was 
unreasonable. The rates effective irom 
Sept. 1, 1917, the Commission approved. 
The Canby company was found not to 
have been damaged by “any undue preju- 
dice that may have existed,” an’ no 
reparation was awarded. 

JoHn Marrin \y. 





FLOUR FOR THE AZORES 

Decreasing wheat crops from yei te 
year in the Azores have forced continued 
imports of flour, largely from the | nited 
States, according to the United States 
consul at St. Michael’s. As a precati!ion- 
ary measure against possible com!)ina- 
tions by importers and dealers, the #ov- 
ernment is doing the importing, and de- 
livers the flour to licensed bakers exclu- 
sively. Shortage of farm labor and the 


consequent decreased acreage have limit- 
ed the local production of wheat 'o the 
point where flour must be imported in 


considerable volume. 
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Demand for flour in this part of Can- 
ada continues poor. The weakness in 
wheat is making buyers nervous, and 
they are not inclined to make purchases 
for more than immediate requirements, 
anticipating lower prices in the near fu- 
ture. No contract or season buying is 
reported, although special offers have 
been made for such business. Bakers are 
not inclined to contract at the present 
time, as the markets are too unsettled. 
List quotations were reduced 30c on 
Wednesday. Prices for standard grades 
of spring wheat flour, in mixed car quan- 
tities, are now as follows: top patents, 
$7.20 bbl, in 98-lb jute bags, second pat- 
ents $6.70 and first clears $6.50, deliv- 
ered, less 10¢ bbl for cash. 

New crop winter wheat flour is selling 
slowly. Mills are unable to offer on ac- 
count of the poor delivery of wheat. 
However, the supply of flour seems to be 
sufficient to take care of the inquiry, as 
the latter is light. New crop winter 
wheat flour is selling at $4.40@4.50 bbl, 
bulk, seaboard, or $4.55@4.65, second- 
hand jute bags, Toronto or Montreal 
basis; blended flour, $5.50@5.65. 

Exporters are finding inquiry for 
spring wheat flour for future delivery 
improving, but prices are so low that 
little business has been consummated. 
Bids are 30@33s per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., Unit- 
ed Kingdom ports, October-November 
seaboard, while mills generally are ask- 
ing 34s. Some small lots for immediate 
shipment were sold during the week at 
34s Gd@35s. The smaller mills are not 
eager for export business, as they claim 
the prices offered do not cover the cost 
of manufacture. Winter wheat flour is 
also meeting with poor demand in the 
export market. Best bids today for 90 
per cent patent are fully 1s out of line 
with mill prices, the lowest quotation of 
mills being 33s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow, while 32s 6d is the figure that im- 
porters are offering. 


MILLFEED 
A good demand has sprung up for 
bran for export to the United States. 


Stocks have been accumylating in the 
domestic market owing to poor inquiry, 


while shorts have been selling well. The 
present inquiry for export will enable 
mills to dispose of their surplus stocks of 


bran. Fair quantities have been sold at 
$20 ton, Boston and New York state 
points. Locally, bran is quoted at $23 
ton and shorts at $25, in mixed cars, de- 
livered, cash terms, while straight cars 


bran can be bought ‘at $20 and shorts 
at H22, 
WHEAT 
Manitoba wheat of the new crop is 
beginning to arrive at Bay ports. On- 
tario mills are not keen buyers, however, 
as demand for flour is so limited. New 


crop No. 1 northern is quoted at $1.1114 
bu, track, Bay ports; No. 2 northern, 
$1.10: »; No. 3 northern, 991/,c. 

, Winter wheat is not coming out freely. 
Prices are not tempting enough to induce 
farmers to leave off other harvesting 
work in order to market this grain. Ex- 
cept mills are willing to pay $1 bu they 
find it hard to get farmers to deliver. 
At the prices of flour, 90c is about all 
mills can afford to pay. The general 
Price to farmers is 90@95e bu, while in 
car lots winter wheat is selling at 97c 
@S$1, f.o.b., shipping points. 

CEREALS 


Mills report business slow. Demand 
continues small. Rolled oats are quoted 


at $2.90@3.05 per 90-lb bag, in mixed car 
lots; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. Practically nothing is 
being done in the export market. Offers 
are too low to permit of business. For 
export, rolled oats are quoted at 42s 6d 
and oatmeal at 40s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., 
Glasgow. There was inquiry for oat 
hulls for export this week, and a few 
sales have been made on a basis of $12@ 
13 ton, New York or Montreal. 


COARSE GRAINS 


New crop Ontario oats are coming out 
slowly, and the quatity so far is not near- 
ly as good as was expected. However, it 
is thought that the oats now being mar- 


.keted are coming from some of the dis- 


tricts where the crop was poor, and bet- 
ter quality may be expected later. Small 
lots of western oats can still be had at 
Bay ports. No. 2 Ontario white oats, 
38@42c bu, car lots, f.o.b., shipping 
points; No. 3 Ontario barley, 55@58c; 
No. 2 rye, 65@70c. Canadian western 
oats, extra No. 1 feed, 49c bu, track, Bay 
ports; No. 2 mixed American corn, 69c. 
Whole wheat screenings, $17 ton, Mont- 
real freights. 
REVISED PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued revised package differ- 
entials effective Sept. 1, 1922, canceling 
the schedule of Sept. 15, 1921. These 
are as follows: 


BASIS PER BARREL—$3'S, JUTE 


PCT UT OTON TTT EL $ .65 over basis 
TEE WOOO oo cccavcecveves 1.20 over basis 
3 ee rere eT .10 over basis 
GO GORE os eciccdesvcess .20 over basis 
BOO, GOROOM co cccccvecccene .385 over basis 
Be ME Keck iw e ced pees .70 over basis 
| RTP .60 over basis 
 . 2 Ree eee ee 1.00 over basis 

Sears 1.00 over basis 

WE, GORGOR cciccwesisscece .90 over basis 

I reer re rye .40 over basis 
gg SETUP e TTT TTT ee .05 under basis 
BOON BOVOTE co vceccasescevss .25 over basis 


NOTES 

James 
Sons, Fergus, Ont., spent several days 
this week in Toronto. 

R. J. Megaw, well known in the grain 
and milling trade of Canada, visited To- 
ronto on Thursday. He is at present re- 
siding in Vancouver. 

The ocean freight rafe on flour is un- 
changed, the quotation being 20c per 100 
Ibs from Montreal to leading United 
Kingdom ports. Local shipping com- 
panies report a better inquiry for space, 
and express an opinion that export busi- 
ness in flour is improving from week to 
week, 

A. R. Macdonald, manager of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd.’s, western 
business, with headquarters at Winni- 
peg, arrived in Toronto early this week 
for the purpose of spending a period in 
the head office, where he has some special 
work to do in connection with the sales 
department. 

His friends in the trade will regret to 
learn that C. B. Watts, secretary Domin- 
ion Millers’ Association, Toronto, met 
with an accident while travelling in 
France recently, by which he was rather 
severely injured. News available here 
says that several ribs were broken and 
other injuries sustained. Mr. Watts is 
expected home as soon as he is able to 
make the voyage. 

Estimates reaching Toronto show that 
earlier guesses as to the quantity of 
wheat to be expected from western Can- 
adian crops*were under the mark. This 
is frequently the case where large crops 
are concerned. The Manitoba Free Press, 
one of the soundest of all authorities on 
this subject, now places the total out- 
turn of wheat at 371,910,000 bus from 
an acreage of 21,471,000. The Canadian 


Wilson, of James Wilson & 


Bank of Commerce places the crop at 
350,000,000 bus. 

The annual meeting of the Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, was held on 
Aug. 31. The regular quarterly dividend 
of 13%, per cent was declared, payable 
Oct. 1 to shareholders of record Sept. 
16. Common stock shareholders had 
been hoping for a distribution on their 
holdings, but the president of the com- 
pany stated that the object of the. man- 
agement had been to build up the organi- 
zation with surplus earnings and, in view 
of present extensive undertakings, it 
was not felt that the time had come to 
make any payment on the junior stock 
of the company. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Wiynirec, Man., Sept. 2.—Flour is in 
good demand, and business is reported 
brisk. Mills are running full scope, and 
many of the smaller ones that have been 
idle for some time are getting into the 
game again. The general aspect of the 
flour market is very bright. The de- 
clining wheat market this week was re- 
flected in flour, resulting in a drop of 
30c bbl, jute, on Friday. Cotton prices 
were also affected, showing only now a 
differential of 10c over jute basis, in- 
stead of 20c. 

For delivery at points between Fort Wil- 
liam and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
patent springs are quoted at $6.70 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $6.10 and first clears at 
$5.50, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cotton, 
10¢ over this basis. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta points are 10c under Manitoba, 
and Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. 
Bakers and other car lot buyers get spe- 
cial prices. 

MILLFEED 


While no change is reported in the 
price of either bran or shorts, business 
worked, principally to western points, 
continues excellent. Altogether the atti- 
tude of these markets is fair. Bran is 
selling at-$20 ton, in mixed cars with 
flour, and shorts at $22, in bags, deliv- 
ered, Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market is still on the to- 
boggan, declining during the week about 
5%,¢ up to Friday’s close, making, ap- 
proximately, a drop of 12c for the last 
two weeks. The major part of grain 
shipped is going into the hands of local 
millers at Winnipeg, Kenora and other 
points west. The likelihood of still fur- 
ther declines is making the present vol- 
ume of wheat offerings light as farmers 
are not.feeling disposed to sell under the 
dollar mark, unless absolutely necessary. 
Following are the daily closing prices of 
No. 1 northern for the week: 


o——F utures——, 

Cash Oct. Dec. 

ee are $1.07% $1.00% $ .98% 

oo eae 1.03% 99% 97% 

BM, BO sccctess 1.03% -97% 95% 

, \-  areererre 1.01% -95% 94% 

ie eee 1.02 -96% 95% 
Ge BD s006 teens 1.04% 95% -94 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 

Car receipts are increasing material- 
ly, and the railways are in readiness to 
handle a crop of the most optimistic pro- 
portions. Only bad weather and a prob- 
able coal shortage will hamper the east- 
ward movement. Inspections for the 
week averaged 396 cars per day, against 
197 last week. 

COARSE GRAINS 

There is good exporting demand for 
oats and barley, but the business passing 
is exceptionally small, as the new crops 
have not started to move, and the acqui- 
sition of shipping quantities is next to 
impossible. Trading in rye is excellent. 
Farmers have abandoned their holding 


attitude, and exporters are taking all 
that is offered. Canadian crushers are 
absorbing all odd cars of flaxseed of- 
fered; there is practically none to be ob- 
tained at present. Since a week ago, 
oats advanced 21/,c, barley 21,c, rye de- 
clined 13%,¢ and flaxseed advanced 3c. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 47144c bu; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, 5714¢c; rye, 663,c; flaxseed, $1.93, 
—in store, Fort William. 


OATMEAL 


Quietness prevails in rolled oats and 
oatmeal, although the inquiry is good. In 
keeping with wheat declines, prices 
dropped 20c during the week. Good 
brands of rolled oats are selling at $2.50 
in 80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal at $3.05 
in 98-lb cotton bags, delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. 

MOVING TO HAMILTON 

L. D. Jackson, chief chemist Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
has resigned from the service of that 
company and will engage in the baking 
business at Hamilton, Ont. He has 
bought a controlling interest in the Sykes 
Bread Co., Ltd., and will assume the 
management of same early in September. 

His connection with the milling trade 
of Canada has given Mr. Jackson an ex- 
ceptional knowledge of baking methods 
best adapted for use in this country. 
He will, undoubtedly, achieve full meas- 
ure of success in his new venture. Mr. 
Jackson was trained as a chemist in the 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
and has had a number of years post- 
graduate work as well as practical mill- 
ing chemistry in the interval. 


OFFICIAL TO AID FARMERS 


An official to act as adviser to farm- 
ers in financial straits who wish to ap- 
peal from their creditors for extension 
of time will be appointed at an early 
date by the Manitoba provincial govern- 
ment. ‘The appointment, which is the 
first of its kind in Canada, is a sequel 
to the conference between the govern- 
ment and the business interests of the 
province, which took place recently. The 
arrangement has been approved by the 
business interests, which include the 
bankers’ association, the retail mer- 
chants’, the mortgage and loans’ associa- 
tions, and other bodies. Definite action 
will not be taken until after a second 
conference. . 

NOTES 

The Metcalfe Milling Co., Ltd., has de- 
cided to replace its 150-bbl oatmeal plant 
at Portage la Prairie, Man., which burned 
in June. 

Theodore Kipp, Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., mill 
machinery agents, Winnipeg, is expected 
home this week end from an extended 
trip in western Canada. 

C. E. Austin, newly appointed man- 
ager of the Hedley Shaw Milling Co., 
Ltd., Medicine Hat, Alta., was in Winni- 
peg for a day or two this week. 

The Hutterian Brotherhood has let a 
contract for a 50-bbl roller mill at Ben- 
ard, Man. Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
will supply and install the machinery. 

The Paterson Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, has bought and will operate a line 
of 13 erie ow | elevators formerly owned 
and operated by the Young Grain Co.,, 
Ltd. 

The first car of new wheat delivered 
at the Moose Jaw, Sask., Canadian gov- 
ernment elevator from a farmer in that 
district graded No. 1 hard, and weighed 
66 lbs to the bu. 

A. R. Macdonald, manager Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is in To- 
ronto, where he is taking over new duties 
in connection with the head office of the 
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company. He will have general supervi- 
sion of the sales department. 

The new mill of P. T. Barkman & 
Sons, Steinbach, Man., is nearly ready 
for operation, and will have a capacity 
of 125 bbls per day. Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 


Winnipeg, are installing the machinery. * 


The mill of the Winkler (Man.) Mill- 
ing Co., which has not been in operation 
lately, will start running again on the 
new crop. The town of Winkler is in 
the Mennonite section of southern Mani- 
toba, where excellent hard spring wheat 
is grown. 

The Premier Grain Elevator & Milling 
Co., Ltd., Portage la Prairie, Man., has 
not yet settled upon its plans for a plant 
to replace the one burned some weeks 
ago. The company fully expects to re- 
main in the milling and elevator business 
either at Portage la Prairie or some 
other point, 

S. P. Kramer, president Topeka (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., spent Monday and 
Tuesday in Winnipeg. This is Mr. 
Kramer’s first visit to western Canada. 
He went west from here on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway main line, and will visit 
at important points between Winnipeg 
and the coast, returning to Topeka via 
California, 

The old firm known as Matheson Lind- 
say Grain Co., Winnipeg, has been grant- 
ed letters of incorporation, and will now 
be known as The Matheson Lindsay 
Grain Co. Ltd. Officers of the new 
company: G. J. Thacker, president; 
Thomas S. Matheson, vice president; 
George W. Matheson, R. A. Roberts and 
M. McGregor, directors. 

Up to and including Monday, Aug. 28, 
there had passed inspection in the West- 
ern Inspection Division 2,100 cars of 
wheat, 973 cars of rye, 26 cars of oats 
and 93 cars of barley, making a total of 
3,192 cars of all grain. Most of this 
grain is from Manitoba points, although 
a few cars are now moving from south- 
ern and central Saskatchewan, with an 
odd one reported from Alberta. 

L. E. Gray. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Sept. 2.—Grain and 
flour prices and conditions remain un- 
changed this week. The export trade in 
flour is very weak, but there is a ten- 
dency toward less price cutting in new 
crop winter wheat flours. 

Spring wheat flour, first patents, in 
car lots, jute, delivered, is still quoted at 
$7.50 bbl, seconds in broken lots $/, and 
strong bakers $6.80, jute, delivered, less 
10c spot cash. Winter wheat patents in 
broken lots, delivered, remain at $5.30@ 
5.40 in secondhand jute, while 25c more 
is the price in new cotton bags. In car 
lots, prices range $4.90@5, in jute, de- 
livered. 

White corn flour is still quoted at $4.50 
bbl, and standard grades of rolled oats 
are selling $3.20@3.30 per 90-lb bag. 

The millfeed market is dead. Bran is 
listed at $23.25 ton, shorts at $25.25 and 
middlings at $27.25, in bags, delivered, 
less 25c spot cash, but sales are few, 
and there is much price cutting. 

Receipts of flour via the Lachine Canal 
from upper lake ports made a record 
for the season on Saturday last, the flour 
receipts being 39,500 sacks, and meal 980 
sacks. 

Up to Aug. 1, last, St. John, N. B., 
had exported 9,906,386 bus grain this 
season; during the same time, the trade 
of Quebec was 753,398 bus. 


NOTES 


Grain shipments from Montreal this 
season, up to Aug. 25, total 72,123,621 
bus, a gain of about 2,500,000 bus over 
the corresponding time a year ago. 

The Montreal Cereal & Milling Co., 
Ltd., has sold to the town of Laval de 
Montreal parts of lot No. 209, with 
buildings, machinery and good-will there- 
on. 

Reports made to the millers of Mont- 
real indicate that the new crop western 
wheat is of excellent quality although 
slightly later than usual to appear on 
the market. 

The tramp grain carrier Beluchistan, 
en route to the United Kingdom with 
ee from Montreal, ran ashore off 

Jhite Island, below Quebec, Monday 
The vessel is not leaking 


morning. 
L. F. Kier. 
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The principal trouble in the present 
New York flour situation is the slow de- 
livery of flour by rail from Buffalo, which 
is apparently caused by the great lack of 
cars upon which to reload lake-and-rail 
shipments, in view of which buyers are 
not inclined to place orders for any quan- 
tity of flour for extended delivery. Con- 
sequently, the general volume of the 
flour business is not quite up to what it 
has been for the past three or four 
weeks. 

General weakness in the wheat market 
is also becoming a very strong factor, 
and is bolstering buyers up in their gen- 
eral waiting position. The flour price 
situation is also a little weaker because, 
with the falling off of volume, some mills 
are trying to force business by shading 
prices without adequate results, the only 
effect being to depress prices and 
strengthen buyers in their belief that they 
will go lower. 

One of the other things which has prob- 
ably deterred buyers from making pur- 
chases of long lines of flour, even if the 
price situation and general business con- 
ditions were such as to prompt them to 
do so, has been the question which has 
arisen in their minds as to the actual 
percentage of dry gluten in new crop 
flours from both the North and the 
Southwest. Samples received so far have 
indicated a rather low percentage of dry 
gluten, but whether or not these can be 
considered a criterion for the entire crop 
is unknown. 

At the same time, a feeling of uncer- 
tainty as to gluten percentages has taken 
possession of the larger buyers and they 
are apparently awaiting more definite 
knowledge of the general situation before 
taking on any large lines. Advices so 
far received from the West indicate that 
the gluten percentage is about one to one 
and one half points below what is set 
up as a general standard. In other words, 
new flours seem to be showing about 101, 
@11 per cent dry gluten, according to 
those here who have made a rather care- 
ful analysis of this situation. 

Stocks are light, and some grades on 
spot are commanding premiums, but gen- 
eral business for the week was light. 
The relief administration is reported to 
have bought both soft straights and hard 
first clears, but not in any great quan- 
tity. Save for this the export demand 
has been extremely light and business 
generally quiet. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $8@ 
8.75; standard patent, $6.25@6.75; first 
clears, $5.25@6.25; soft winter straights, 
$4.85@5.25; hard winter straights, $5.75 
@6.25; hard winter clears, $4.50@5.50; 
rye flour, $4.50@5.25,—all in jutes. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


There is apparently some concern de- 
veloping here among both manufacturers 
and householders, all of whom depend 
upon coal, by reason of the state law 
passed by the legislature and signed by 
Governor Miller this week. Under this 
enactment there is appointed a state fuel 
administrator, whose powers far exceed 
those of any federal official during the 
war period, as they even go so far as to 
permit his deputies to enter either a 
plant or a family cellar and decide wheth- 
er or not a manufacturer or an indi- 
vidual possesses more coal than he is 
entitled to. 

In consequence of this, both, though 
having followed the continued advice of 
officials and the press to lay in a winter’s 


supply of coal so far as possible, feel 
that they are now facing the loss of a 
good part of the supply with which fore- 
handedness has provided them. 

Secretary Hoover has indicated that he 
expects the carriers to handle 17,000,000 
tons of coal per week in order to prevent 
as much of a winter shortage as possible, 
yet at the peak of the railroads’ ability 
to handle coal they never handled more 
than 13,500,000 tons, and whether or not 
their service can be expanded so as to 
meet the requirements laid down by Mr. 
Hoover is problematical. 

Some of the state baking organizations 
recently applied for priority rights to 
move coal and for an order prohibiting 
railroads from confiscating anthracite 
coal necessary to the conduct of the bak- 
ery business, but in checking over this 
phase of the situation it has not been 
found that bakers are particularly short 
of coal, some of the larger ones reporting 
that they have fairly large supplies on 
hand, and they believe they will be able 
to obtain sufficient to meet their needs. 

Whether or not they are right, of 
course, only the future can tell, but if 
present indications go for anything there 
will be a very severe general shortage, 
and the city authorities are now talking 
about closing down a certain number of 
schools and eliminating from the use of 
coal certain industries which are not con- 
sidered essential. This would probably 
have a very serious effect on the entire 
local business situation. 


INSURANCE ON EXPORT FLOUR 

F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., New 
York, recently returned from an extend- 
ed trip to European flour markets. In 
speaking of the present situation, particu- 
larly regarding insurance conditions upon 
flour shipped abroad, he stated that he 
found many important things which 
should be brought to the attention of the 
American exporting millers, and purposes 
covering this situation in an exhaustive 
report upon which he is now working. 

This will have to do particularly with 
the damage caused to flour through con- 
tamination from oil and other causes. 
The seriousness of this is indicated by a 
large amount of flour now held in ware- 
house in British ports which, due to this 
cause, has been judged unfit for human 
consumption. 

TREND OF TRANSATLANTIC RATES 

As an indication of the very material 
advance in transatlantic passenger rates, 
and showing the triangular course of 
freight rates, the following figures may 
be of interest. 

Passenger rates on first class steamers 
of both the International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Co. and the Cunard Line, show that 
first cabin rates are 111 per cent higher 
today than just previous to 1914. The 
minimum for the pre-war period on ships 
of the first mentioned was $130, and on 
the second $110. In 1920 both advanced 
to $200, while at present they are $275 
and $225, respectively. 

Grain rates in 1913 were 14c, in 1920 
2414,c, while at present they are quoted 
at 13c. The rate for flour in sacks in 
1913 was 18c, in 1920 26c, and at present 
is 17c. 


RECONDITIONING OF THE LEVIATHAN 


Admiral W. S. Benson reported to the 
United States Shipping Board this week 
that work on the reconditioning of the 
Leviathan by the Newport News Dry 
Dock & Shipbuilding Co. was proceeding 
very satisfactorily, and when completed 
this mammoth steamship would be one of 
the safest afloat. Nearly 3,000 men are 
employed in the work. Fireproof parti- 
tions are being put in every 133 feet, 
making it possible to confine any fire 
that may occur, and every safety device 
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is being installed that will in any way 
minimize accidents. When the ship is 
put in commission, every possible con- 
venience will be provided for passengers, 
The bulkheads are being strengthened in 
a manner that will insure absolute safety, 
and when the ship makes her maiden trip 
after being overhauled she will be second 
to none afloat. 
NOTES 
W. J. Love, vice president of the 
United States Shipping Board, was in 
New York on Aug. 31, 


Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice president 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., was in 
New York this week, calling on the trade. 

Malcolm C. Platt, formerly employed 
as a flour salesman with W. P. Tanner- 
Gross & Co., Inc., and latterly with A, 
J. Gardner, New York, has recently taken 
a position as eastern representative of 
the Modern Miller, and has applied for 
membership on the New York Produce 
Exchange. 

A New York flour exporting concern 
had its hopes raised recently when it re- 
ceived notification from a Grecian mar- 
ket that a credit of $500,000 had been 
established for the purchase of flour. 
Shortly thereafter these hopes were 
dashed to the ground, when it was 
learned that the money was in Greece, 
and not in New York. Consequently, no 
sale was completed, 

The large safe in the Jamaica plant 
of Armour & Co. was blown up during 
the night of Aug. 31, and $850 in cash 
taken from it. This company pays off its 
men on Fridays and doubtless the bur- 
glars thought the money had been placed 
in the safe, whereas it had not yet been 
drawn from the bank. A vial which had 
held nitroglycerine, a muffling blanket, a 
piece of soap, and white gloves to pre- 
vent finger prints were found. 


BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., Sept. 2.—Flour was 
steady and quiet all week; the calm after 
the storm. Buyers were resting on their 
laurels, so to speak. If anything, hard 
and soft winters were steadier than 
springs, though all grades were practical- 
ly unchanged from Tuesday. Offerings 
were neither plentiful nor pressing, and 
while trading and demand were limited, 
owing to late business, a few cars of the 
various favorites changed hands at quo- 
tations. 

The trade was highly pleased at the 
lle drop in the extreme price of cash 
No. 1 dark northern wheat at Minneapo- 
lis on Thursday, particularly as this is 
the wheat that has been heralded as ex- 
celling in all the virtues, such as protein, 
gluten, texture, volume, absorption, ctc., 
and has been soaring in the clouds and 
posing as angel food for a long time; 
hence, it was a happy sight to many 
when some one tapped it on the head 
and brought it ignominiously to earth 
again. It is to be hoped that it will now 
be good, and not get gay or too much 
out of line when the pirates pull the 
string for another rise. 

New springs were unchanged and in- 
active, first patents closing nominally at 
$6.50@6.75; standard patents, $6@6.25, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@l5c less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. Only scattering sales were made, 
because of the late free buying. In 
other words, the trade was not ready for 
its dinner after just having had its 
breakfast. However, buyers will soon 
be hungry again at prices around the 
present level. 

Hard winters were steady but slow, 
short patents at the close ranging $6.40@ 
6.65; straights, $5.90@6.15,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@15c less 
in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 1 rad- 
ing was light at best, with most buyers 
already well supplied. An occasional car 
of some favorite brand was taken into 
camp, but it was the exception where 
buyers would add to present holdings. 

Soft winters held their own but were 
very inanimate, short patents closing 
nominally at  $5.50@5.75; near-by 
straights, $4.50@4.75,—in 98-Ib cottons; 
45@55c more in wood, 5@lé5c less 10 
jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Something 
was done in top Ohio patent as low as 
$5.50, cotton, but most mills were asking 
up to $5.75 or over for strictly short 
stock. Tributary patent could be had 
for less in instances. Near-by straights 
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bg mills well sold ahead in this and 


other markets; consequently, the business 
was very restricted, being confined prin- 
cipally if not exclusively to quality of- 
ferings at and around $4.50, bulk, or 
$4.65 in good secondhand cottons. 

City mills ran strong, and reported do- 
mestic trade active and export demand 
quiet. They made no change in their 
prices of flour, but reduced feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 34,408 
bbls; destined for export, 18,736. 


NOTES 


Receipts of wheat at Baltimore this 
week, 1,462,608 bus; exports, 2,615,572. 

Range of prices for southern wheat 
on grade for the week, 861,c@$1.05% ; 
by sample, 50c@$1. 

Exports from here this week included 
98,673 bbls flour and 4,104,139 bus grain 
—2,615,572 wheat, 348,966 corn, 1,095,548 
rye and 44,053 malt. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
3, 1921, to Sept. 2, 1922, 694,478 bus; 
year ago, 433,411.. Range of prices this 
week, 75@78c; last year, 60@65%%c. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.30 bu; domestic wheat, $1.20; corn, 
80c; rye, 90c; barley, 75c; oats, 50c. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed the week in this market at 8c un- 
der No. 2 red winter, as against 9%,¢ un- 
der last week and 113¢c under last year. 

Receipts of southern wheat from 
June 20 to Sept. 2, 833,524 bus; same 
period last: year, 793,137. Range of 
prices this week, 50c@$1.05% ; last year, 
$1@1.244. 

John S. MeDaniel & Co., Inc., Easton, 
Md., capital stock $100,000, par value 
$100, to conduct the business of commis- 
sion merchants, has been incorporated by 
John S. McDaniel, G. Elbert Marshall 
and William M. Shehan. 

F. R. Eaton, Potomac States manager 
for the Washburn-Crosby Co., with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., has re- 
turned home from a month’s outing in 
the White Mountains, New Hampshire, 
very much improved in health, 

Several members of W. H. Miiller & 
Co., Inc, grain exporters, New York, 
were here this week in connection with 
the company’s large August clearances. 
Among them were W. A. Kroller, J. 
Carroll Fahey, J. F. Thomas and J. Leo 
Ravensway. ' 

The Potomac States delegation to the 
twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
American Bakers’ Association at Chica- 
go, the week of Sept. 11, will travel in 
two special cars over the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, leaving Baltimore Sun- 
day, Sept. 10, at 12:15 p.m. Camden 
Station, The delegation will include 
many prominent wholesale bakers and 
flour men from Baltimore, Washington 
and ©.rrounding territory, with a dozen 
odd bakers coming from Norfolk, Va., 
by boat Saturday night, to join the party 
here Sunday noon. The delegation will 
be augmented by bakers and _ allied 
tradesmen who. will join the train en 
route as far west as Pittsburgh. 


CuHartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 
Brrvaro, N. Y., Sept. 2.—There was 
quite an improvement In the demand for 
patents this week for prompt or early 
shipment; however, that seems to have 
been as far as buyers would go, as they 
have no confidence in wheat prices and 


less as to getting the flour through. The 
mills are swamped with shipping direc- 
tions, all urgent, and are at their wits’ 
end to supply old customers who claim 
to be getting short. Some of the mills 
are two to three weeks behind, and have 
we up production this week, as 
“aor Day will be generally observed. 
_The shortage of motive power to move 
a > Is also getting to be a serious prob- 
em. There are plenty of cars, but no 
engines to place them at the mills, but 
this, it is believed, will be remedied 
Shortly, 
_ the supply of first clears seems to be 
increasing under a falling off in de- 
mand, and second clears are freely offered 
at last week’s prices, with the mills anx- 
P us to move a considerable proportion. 
rices are easy on both’ grades, while 


n limited supply and demand, with 
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patents are fairly steady. Rye flour quiet 
and firm for the best brands. 

Local trade continues dull, and prices 
unsettled, the best patents being quoted 
at $8@8.25 in paper 24’s. Grocers are 
taking only what they can sell from day 
to day. 

Kansas mill representatives here had 
the biggest trade ever known during Au- 
gust, Dut are only selling an occasional 
car now, having filled their customers’ 
wants for the present. There were all 
sorts of prices, and all claimed to be the 
best quality. Short patents were quoted 
at $6@6.80 and standard at $5.65@6.10, 
Buffalo rate points. No Canadian flour 
was offered in this market. 

There was a slump in millfeed during 
the first. few days of this week, bran 
selling down $2, and some sales were re- 
ported as low as $17. Not all the mills 
indulged in this decline, and those that 
did advanced prices 50c above last week 
after having oversold themselves for the 
rest of the month. Business was brisk 
while the cut prices lasted, and jobbers 
are said to have taken the bulk of it. 
While the general feeling is that feed 
prices are going lower, the trade is appre- 
hensive concerning the railroad situa- 
tion, and wants something on hand it can 
reach when called for. Lake shipment 
stuff may get through, but it will be 
slow and late. 

Today’s prices are 50c higher than last 
week, and the mills report a good de- 
mand for quick shipment bran and mid- 
dlings, some offering only in mixed cars 
with flour. Other feeds only steady. A 
few cars of Canadian bran were sold at 
$19, and middlings at $20.50, but. there 
was nothing more offered except bran at 
$19.50, October shipment. 

Corn meal coarse feed was in fairly 
good demand at easier prices. Hominy 
feed in fair supply and only steady. 
Gluten feed unchanged, although a charge 
of 50c advance for sacks was made. Cot- 
tonseed meal lower and demand light. 
Nothing doing in futures, as prices are 
considered too high. Oil meal dull and 
lower, with liberal offerings. Brewers’ 
grains are quoted at $31.50 and distillers’ 
at $46, sacked, track, Buffalo. Buck- 
wheat lower, being offered at $2.20 on 
track, through billed. The coming crop 
is in fine shape and acreage large. Rolled 
oats easier and demand fair. Reground 
oat hulls weak. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This Week .cscccccccssces 164,675 99 
Lest WOOK ..ccccccccceses 151,925 90 
WOOP OHO ccccccccosccvece 159,360 96 
PWS FEATS QHO ocvcccccccce 59,630 36 
Three years ago ......... 125,235 75 


NOTES 


There were 2,615,000 bus rye received 
here by lake this week, compared with 
602,000 a year ago. 

Howard S. Jackson, of Jackson Bros. 
& Co., Chicago, will be the guest of A. B. 
Black over the holiday. 

George Meyers, of the Meyers Milling 
& Grain Co., has been elected a member 
of the Buffalo Flour Club. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 3,900,- 
000 bus, compared with 964,000 a year 
ago. Rye stocks are 1,500,000 bus; a 
year ago, 226,000. 

Boats held up by high water in the 
canal, which overflowed its banks in 
many places, are. again moving. The 
rainfall was the heaviest in years. 

William Tench, of the Boston office of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
visited the Buffalo and western New York 
flour trade the first half of this week. 

Lake shipments to Montreal from Buf- 
falo elevators were 229,000 bus grain; 
last year, 258,000. This week’s shipments 
included 91,000 bus rye, and more of that 
cereal is going next week. 

Receipts of grain by lake at this port 
for the week were 6,750,000 bus, of which 
2,399,000 were wheat, 730,000 being Cana- 
dian. Last year the receipts were 6,100,- 
000 bus grain, 3,100,000 being wheat, none 
from Canadian ports. 

Shipments of grain by canal to New 
York were again heavy this week, and 
more boats were wanted,. as the elevators 
are unable to move many cars and. are 


much behind in shipments of grain from 
this port. The shipments were 540,600 
bus, compared with 478,000 a year ago. 

The Marine Forwarding Co. loaded 
four canal boats at this port for New 
York, containing 105,000 bus corn, which 
exceeds the previous record made several 
weeks ago by 5,000 bus. It would take 
13 of the old type of boats to carry the 
amount taken by four of the present day 
craft. 

Beans took a sudden drop from $10 
to $8 per 100 lbs in this market, due to 
the bright outlook for the new crop. 
Nobody wants them now, and the country 
speculator is anxious to sell. Potatoes 
are selling at 80c bu, while last year they 
were $1.75. This state has the largest 
crop of fruit in many years. 


Receipts of grain at this port for the 
season to Sept. 1 are the largest on 
record, exceeding that of 1898, the next 
highest, by 13,000,000 bus. Flour receipts 
also show an increase over the past two 


years. The figures follow: 
1922 1921 1920 

Flour, bbls... 3,428,155 2,939,093 2,304,598 
Wheat, bus.. 55,297,383 29,307,856 6,189,859 
Corn, bus.... 27,515,251 21,910,065 — 305,400 
Oats, bus.... 20,453,649 13,364,698 4,174,204 
Barley, bus.. 3,374,375 3,865,536 1,433,399 
Rye, bus..... 13,313,454 3,888,307 7,908,509 
Flaxseed; bus 125,471 1,908,061 ....... 





Total bus..120,079,588 74,244,523 20,011,371 
E. BanGasser. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 2.—While some 
of the spring wheat mills have done a 
little more business this week, on the 
whole it has, been slow, with the trade 
for most part buying in small lots and for 
prompt shipment. Mills here are still on 
old wheat, with few exceptions, and are 
holding prices about 50c bbl above for- 
ward shipments on the better grades. 

There has been some future business 
booked, mostly October delivery. While, 
in the judgment of some, wheat prices 
are getting down to bottom, apparently 
the trade is unconvinced and proposes to 
hold to its old tactics of coming into the 
market only when lack of stocks forces it. 

There is considerable cheap flour in the 
market, with some western concerns ap- 
parently more interested in making sales 
than in prices. In some cases, prices 
made are ridiculously low on forward 
shipments, unless wheat: is to sag to the 
“nineties.” Whether it is this belief and 
the willingness to take a chance, or wheth- 
er it is a disposition to take a loss and 
charge it up to advertising, does not 
matter to the buyer, the fact is that there 
is some bargain stuff to be had. 

Here are the going quotations on hard 
wheat flours: spring patents, spot, $8 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8.40; 
October delivery, $7.40@7.50, Boston rate 
points; bakers patent, spot, $7.60@7.65, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; October de- 
livery, $7.15; spring straights, $8, cotton 
98’s, mostly local; first clears, spot, $6@ 
6.15, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; Octo- 
ber, $5.55; local, spot, $6; low grade, 
$3.85@4, jute, car lots, Boston. 

While the trade in soft wheat flour is 
not exactly brisk there has been consid- 
erable inquiry, with some fair-sized sales. 
Mills are mostly sold up on immediate 
shipment; however, it is possible to 
squeeze in a little spot. While there are 
occasional sales at 60 days, the most of it 
is for late September or early October. 
Established brands are offered at $5.25@ 
5.30, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$5.75. Mills are offering a concession of 
about 25c on entire wheat flour, which is 
still on the old crop basis, with established 
brands offered at $7.50@7.75, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston. Graham steady at $5 
@5.10. 

Deliveries of rye grain from the West 
have been slow this week, and the flour 
output took a sudden slump. Mills are 
sold ahead and, with no grain, have not 
been pushing sales. 
been some booking, with best white of- 
fered at $5@5.20 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston. Western brands do not 
show enough activity to establish prices, 
but, nominally, light is held at $6.75 bbl, 
cotton 98's. 

While the feed market is not brisk, 
especially in the case of bran, which 
shows some accumulation, demand is fair 
and prices are steady to 50c lower. Corn 
fodder is now coming in, and demand. for 


However, there has_ 
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feed has eased off. Prevailing prices: 
spring bran, $23@24 ton, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $25; winter bran, $23@25, 
sacked, mostly local; spring middlings, 
standard $26, flour $28@29, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, standard $26, winter 
$24@25, sacked. Rye feed is sold ahead 
and little to offer. Western feed steady, 
with corn meal offered at $80 ton, and 
ground oats at $34, both bulk, jobbing. 
Corn meal, table quality, $2 per 100 lbs, 
small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ....cccccsccceces 8,800 47 
Last week .cccccseccccccese 8,600 46 


Of this week’s total, 6,000 bbls are 
spring wheat flour, 2,300 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 


The oat crop is turning out well in this 
locality. One of the heaviest yields re- 
ported was on the farm of John Buckley, 
in Brighton, who got a yield of slightly 
under 75 bus to the acre. The average 
yield for the state is 22 bus. 

Entomologists from the Silver Creek 
station of the United States Bureau of 
Entomology have identified the European 
corn borer in six townships of Wyoming 
County. A strict quarantine has been 
established in the towns of Attica, Ben- 
nington, Middlebury, Sheldon, Orange- 
ville and Warsaw. A government officer 
has been stationed at Batavia, with in- 
structions to search all tourists’ cars for 
green corn and vegetables in which the 
pest might be carried. 

The New York State Hay and Grain 
Dealers’ Association, at its annual meet- 
ing, adopted the federal standards of hay 
grading. Officers elected are: president, 
Jay B. Bradley, Interlaken; vice presi- 
dent, E. A. Dillenback, New York City; 
secretary-treasurer, C. K. Jones, Weeds- 
port. Directors, in addition to the offi- 
cers mentioned, are O. D. Hewitt, Locke, 
and Warren H. Dean, Auburn. Speaking 
at the meeting, Silas L. Strivings, presi- 
dent of the New York State Federation 
of Farm Bureaus, asserted that farmers’ 
co-operative associations and farm pools 
are an attempted solution of the des- 
perate plight that farmers find them- 


selves in. 
T. W. Kwapp. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 2.—It seems to be 
the opinion of the flour trade here that 
lower prices are to prevail when the new 
crop becomes available for milling, and 
for that reason, despite railroad troubles 
and other handicaps under which the flour 
business is laboring, demand has been 
slow, so far as future delivery is con- 
cerned, 

Most of the current business has been 
for prompt shipment, or at the outside 
for delivery within 30 days. Demand 
has been largely from bakers, rather than 
from distributors to the family trade. 
This indicates that the stocks carried by 
bakers are smaller than is usual at this 
time of the year, and that the flour is 
needed for immediate use. 

Minneapolis mills report a big business 
in flour during August, both as regards 
prompt shipment and shipping directions. 
The demand for September and October 
shipment, however, has not been satis- 
factory. Occasional orders have been 
placed for delivery during October, and 
one mill agent is reported to have made 
a sale for delivery after the first of the 
new year. These were exceptional in- 
stances. 

The traffic situation is the all-important 
one today so far as local flour men are 
concerned. This is one of the reasons 
why many in the trade have increased 
their orders for prompt shipment, while 
all regard the situation as menacing. So 
far there has been no serious delay in the 
forwarding of shipments to New Eng- 
land, but conditions are growing worse 
every day through depreciation of rail- 
road equipment. 

One bright spot in the labor situation 
in New England is the fact that the 
textile troubles in the manufacturing 
cities and towns have been settled after 
a period of nearly four months. The 
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mills that have been holding out have 
come to an ent with the operatives, 
and normal conditions will soon prevail. 
This should mean an increased demand 
for flour from these sections, as during 
the strike agp the quantity sold was 
exceptionally small. 

Those in a position to know state that 
stocks of flour in New England are un- 
usually small for the season. September 
opens with conditions that would have 
been all right a year ago, but which flour 
men believe to be threatening now. 

Some of the trade here have discussed 
the possibility of New England consum- 
ers tains supplied with flour from the 
Canadian Northwest. It is believed that 
the emergency tariff and its administra- 
tion will prevent the shipment of Cana- 
dian flour to New England to any extent. 
Bonds have to be given that the flour 
will be unloaded promptly upon arrival, 
that the freight will be paid, and various 
other conditions which are not exacted 
from domestic shippers. These bonds are 
usually for unnecessary amounts, and are 
framed to run for long periods. As a 
result, very little has been done of late 
in these flours and only very low prices 
could make this Canadian business at- 
tractive. 

There was nothing doing in Pacific 
Coast flours during the past week. Soft 
wheat straights were offered at $5.90@6 
bbl, but no sales are reported. Hard 
wheat patents are held too high to in- 
terest buyers, being almost $1 bbl over 
spring wheat offerings from the North- 
west. 

LARGE DELEGATION OF BAKERS 


There will be a large representation of 
New England bakers at the convention 
to be held in Chicago the week of Sept. 
11, the twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the baking industry and the National 
Retail Bakers’ Association convention. 
One Pullman is to leave Boston Sept. 8, 
and another will leave Springfield, Mass., 
the same date, both filled to capacity. 
Among the Boston members will be War- 
ren G. Torrey, chairman of the grain 
board of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and vice president of the Boston 
Flour and Grain Club. It is expected 
that many individual members of the bak- 
ery trade from New England will also be 


in attendance. 
Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaperpui, Pa., Sept. 2.—The fluc- 
tuations of the wheat market had an 
unsettling influence on flour during the 
week, and buyers, lacking confidence, op- 
erated cautiously. Supplies in the hands 
of jobbers and bakers are small, and a 
number of them were obliged to come 
into the market, but their purchases were 
confined to current needs. Prices, while 
somewhat irregular, show little net 
change, compared with those ruling a 
week ago. 

NOTES 

Jacob B. Pultz, grain dealer, is enjoy- 
ing a short vacation at Lake Placid, N. Y. 

A. Judson Stites, grain merchant, has 
returned from Cape May, N. J., where he 
spent the summer. 

The stock of flour in public warehouses 
here is 93,788 bbls, compared with 96,001 
the first of last month, and 100,789 a 
year ago. 

Samuet S. Daniexs. 





INTERSTATE FREIGHT CHARGES 

Carriers subject to the Interstate 
Commerce act cannot make a joint rate 
with an ocean carrier. Transportation 
within the United States must be treated 
as: separate transportation, as: to which 
the regular rates must be charged and 
collected, and prepayment of freight 
charges by a shipper does not exonerate 
the consignee from liability for the ex- 
cess of the lawful charges above those 
prepaid, where the consignee accepts de- 
livery. Acceptance of the shipment is 
all that is required to so connect the con- 
signee with the transportation contract 
as to make him liable to the carrier for 
the full amount of the regular freight 
charges on an interstate shipment. 

The foregoing is an abstract of the de- 


cision of the Wisconsin supreme court 
in the case of Waters vs. Pfister & Vogel 
Leather Co., 186 N.W. 173. 

A. L. H. Sraeer, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 1061.) 

The mill is a four- and five-story frame 
structure, of heavy beam and joist con- 
struction, The plant is in splendid con- 
dition, and a large amount of the ma- 
chinery is new; in fact, most of the new 
machinery has never been used, having 
been installed by the former owners just 
before the mill was closed. The mill will 
require very little remodeling, although 
the new owners are rearranging the ma- 
chinery so as to give better results. The 
equipment includes 13 double stand Allis- 
Chalmers style A mills, three 9x30 Wolf 
double stand mills, two Nordyke & Mar- 
mon 9x24 double stand mills, an attrition 
mill, a graham mill, bran packer, five 
flour packers, McDaniel separator, Sim- 
plex screenings grinder, two bran dust- 
ers, Invincible packer, two centrifugal 
reels, four Nordyke & Marmon reels, 
eight Minneapolis reels, one Wolf reel, 
five Strong-Scott purifiers, and four Per- 
fection dust collectors. In the basement 
are a 250 h-p General Electric motor, a 
6 k.w. General Electric generator, and 
an Alsop bleaching machine. In addi- 
tion to the spring wheat flour unit, the 
mill has another for manufacturing 200 
bbls of rye flour per day. The company 
also has a valuable water power. 

Northfield is about 45 miles from Min- 
neapolis, and situated in a very prosper- 
ous agricultural district. It is served by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Chi- 
cago Great Western, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and Minneapolis, North- 
field & Southern railways. 

The principal brands of the North- 
field Flour Mills Co. are Northota, Peter 
Pan, Bak-Ezey and Korker. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


The only change in the market on lin- 
seed products is another drop in prices. 
Oil meal is being quoted by crushers on 
a basis of $37@37.50 ton, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, or $1.50@2 lower than a week 
ago. Demand for oil meal is very quiet. 
The trade continues its policy of confin- 
ing its purchases to actual requirements. 
Everybody seems to be waiting for the 
new crop to move, thinking that, when 
the movement is in full swing, prices will 
reach much lower levels. Crushers seem 
to be of the opinion that some break 
in prices is probable, but they do not 
look for any decided or big drop from 
the present level. 

Export trade is also quiet, and de- 
mand has almost disappeared entirely. 
Importers abroad are looking for lower 
prices when the crop begins to move, as 
is the domestic trade, and will not take 
hold at present levels. Oil cake is quot- 
ed at $41.50@42 ton, New York. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.461,; 
three-day, $4.461, ; 60-day, $4.44. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 387%. 


CHAMBER INVESTIGATION 


A special examiner of the Federal 
Trade Commission is taking evidence this 
week in the case of the commission 
against the Minneapolis. Chamber of 
Commerce, in which the latter is charged 
with unfair competition. The application 
for the complaint was filed some years 
ago by the Equity Co-Operative Ex- 
change, of St. Paul. The chamber, of 
course, denied the complaint and asked 
for its dismissal. This application, how- 
ever, was denied by the circuit court of 
appeals, and the case has now come up 
for a hearing. 


CROP IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


The Spring Wheat Crop Improvement 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
in the Empire room at the Radisson 
Hotel, Minneapolis, the afternoon of 
Sept. 12. The purpose of the = is 
to review the good work accomplished 
during the past two years and to decide 
whether or not it should be carried on. 
The three-year campaign undertaken by 
the association comes to a close this fall, 
and it is hoped that arrangements can 
be consummated whereby it can be car- 
ried on for another year or two. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The annual meeting of the Southern 

Minnesota Mills. will be held in Minne- 
apolis, Sept. 12. 

A number of northwestern spring 





wheat mills are being overhauled and 
made ready for the new crop. 

H. Wehmann, of H. Wehmann & Co., 
Minneapolis feed jobbers, returned last 
week from a three months’ European 
trip. 

The Crown Elevator Co., of Minneapo- 
lis, has taken out a building permit for 
$6,200 to cover an addition to its ter- 
minal here. 

The Pioneer Grain Corporation, St. 
Paul, is building a five-story metal grain 
elevator in Minneapolis at a cost of 
about $50,000. 

The board of control, St. Paul, Minn., 
will open bids on Sept. 19 for supplies 
of graham flour, rye flour and corn meal 
for the various state institutions. 

Harry H. Thomas, formerly in the 
sales department of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, is now connect- 
ed with the freight department of the 
Soo railroad. 


H. W. Files, of the durum department 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. re- 
turned to Minneapolis on Wednesday of 
last week from a three weeks’ trip 
through the East. 


Farmers’ deliveries of wheat in the 
Northwest are unusually heavy. It is 
understood that a majority of the farm- 
ers are selling their grain freely in order 
to liquidate their debts. 


The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, hereafter expects to market its mill- 
feeds in the states of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, — and New York under 
its internationally known brand, Gold 
Medal. 


The Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is installing a sifter and two cen- 
trifugal aspirators in its mill at Billings, 
Mont. James Pye, northwestern agent 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., has also 
sold a large sifter to the Lidgerwood 
(N. D.) Milling Co. 

Olds & Weaver, the Minneapolis mill 
machinery firm, on Sept. 1 changed its 
name to C. A. Weaver & Co. The com- 
pany has added to its line all the ma- 
chines manufactured by Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., and will continue to handle Bod- 
mer’s Old Reliabie bolting silks, Puritan 
dust collectors, F & B agitators, the 
Buckley line of feed machinery, trans- 
mission, etc. 


The estate of the late George W. Por- 
ter, president of the Minnetonka Eleva- 
tor Co. of Minneapolis, is valued at 
$566,000, according to the will filed in 
probate court. Mr. Porter left $15,000 
to the Home for Children and Aged 
Women, and $40,000 to the Minneapolis 
Foundation. The latter is a nonsectarian 
association organized some years ago by 
a number of prominent Minneapolitans 
for the purpose of distributing money 
to worthy charities. The administration 
of its funds is left to the judgment of 
its trustees. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has recently shipped five Carter 
disc separators to Scotland, five to Eng- 
land and two to Shanghai, China. In 


addition to these shipments it has made‘ 


installations for the following: Oat ma- 
chines, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Waggoner-Gates Milling Co, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., two; Great Western Mill- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, Cal; King Midas 
Milling Co., Shakopee, Minn; Safford 
(Ariz.) Milling Co; .Brand-Dunwoody 
Milling Co., Joplin, Mo; Morris (Minn.) 
City Mills; Wichita Falls (Texas) Mill 
& Elevator Co; Nye-Schneider-Jenks Co., 
Omaha, Neb; Washburn-Crosby Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., four; A. M. Grain & Co., 
Norfolk, Va; Toledo (Ohio) Grain & 
Milling Co. Seed machines: Toledo 
(Ohio) Grain & Milling Co; Hebron (N. 
D.) Roller Mill Co; Northern Illinois 
Cereal Co., Lockport, Ill; A. R. Elson 
Co., Magnolia, Ohio; Weisheimer Bros., 
Columbus, Ohio; Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Durum Products Co., two; William Mos- 
er, Roseau, Minn; Richardton (N. D.) 
Milling Co; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; Watertown (Minn.) Co- 
Operative Grain & Fuel Co. 





The Transportation Association of 
Boston is making arrangements for the 
establishment of a direct steamship line 
for freight and ey service be- 
tween Boston and the Gulf ports of 
Mexico. 





September 6, 1922 
ASPECTS OF BANKRUPTCY 


A Miller’s Brief but Energetic Career in g 
Texas Field Results in Compli- 
cated Litigation 

Thirty-nine propositions of law were 
decided by the United States district 
court for the northern district of Texas 
in the bankruptcy case of Elijah F. Bal- 
lard (279 Fed. 574), a bankrupt miller, 
who conducted two flour mills and a 
bank, and yet had sufficient leisure time 
in which to pursue the avocation of feed- 
ing swine on the mills’ refuse. It took 15 
lawyers and law firms to present and 
defend the numerous claims which were 
asserted against the bankrupt estate, and 
the judge uncomplainingly avers that he 
“listened for a week or more to the argu- 
ments by counsel representing the con- 
tentions of their respective clients.” 

The decision embodies numerous legal 
principles having important application 
to the formation and conduct of milling 
enterprises, as affected by intervening 
bankruptcy. 

The first question taken up by the 
court related to the legal effect of mill 
receipts for wheat issued by the bank- 
rupt. A large quantity of wheat had 
been received at one of the mills from 
various farmers who severally deposited 
small quantities, receiving receipts re- 
citing that the depositor was “to recvive 
in exchange pounds of flour, - — 
pounds of bran, and —— pounds of 
shorts.” 

The depositors, claiming the right to 
recover from the trustee in bankruptcy 
wheat remaining on hand, according to 
the quantities deposited, contended that 
the wheat was held in trust for them. 
The court, however, holds that the effect 
of delivering the wheat to the mill and 
taking the receipts was to sell the grain, 
passing title to the mill, and that this 
title inured to the benefit of all the mill- 
er’s creditors in common. The court fol- 
lows the distinction made by the United 
States Supreme Court as to when a 
transaction of this general kind consti- 
tutes a sale, as distinguished from the 
creation of a trust or bailment: 

“Where logs are delivered to be sawed 
into boards, leather to be made into 
shoes, rags into paper, . . . or wheat into 
flour, if the product of the identical arti- 
cles delivered is to be returned to the 
original owner in a new form, it is said 
to be a bailment, and the title never vests 
in the manufacturer. If, on the other 
hand, the manufacturer is not bound to 
return the same wheat or flour or paper, 
but may deliver any other of equal 
value, it is said to be a sale or loan, and 
the title to the thing delivered vests in 
the manufacturer.” 

The court in Texas also approves the 
following conclusions reached by the ref- 
eree in bankruptcy: 

“When the farmers delivered their 
wheat and accepted a certificate which 
contained a promise to deliver them a 
certain number of pounds of flour, bran, 
or shorts for each bushel of wheat deliv- 
ered, they parted with title to their 
wheat upon the instant delivery, and their 
only recourse upon the millowner from 
that time was a recovery of the amount 
of flour, bran, and shorts specified in 
their certificate, or damages for a failure 
to make such delivery. 

“If, when the farmers left their wheat 
at the mill, they had received an obliga- 
tion of the millowner to redeliver to 
them an equal number of bushels of the 
same grade of wheat delivered, although 
the contents of the bins had changed 
several times, the depositors would still, 
under the law, have been entitled to the 
wheat delivered, had there been sufficient 
to satisfy their demands and the de- 
mands of other tenants in common; but 
when they agreed to accept for their 
wheat a certain number of pounds of 
flour, to be delivered upon demand, the 
millowner became their debtor for the 
flour promised, and the depositors had 
parted with their right to compel a re- 
delivery of their deposits. 

“For the reasons stated, I have held 
that the various claimants of flour due 
them from the Cedar Hill Milling Co. 
are general creditors of the estate, and 
that their various claims for flour as 
proven will be reduced to money at the 
price for which the flour on hand at the 
time of bankruptcy was sold by the 
trustee.” 
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Other points decided by the court are 
as follows: : ‘ 

A bankrupt miller conducting his own 
business, although under a trade name, 
is not entitled to claim funds of the 
business exempt as constituting salary. 

A bank, having constituted Ballard its 
sole manager, is in no position to claim 
the assets of the milling business in which 
he invested the bank’s funds, to the 
prejudice of mortgagees and attaching 
creditors, although the funds be traced 
into specific property. 
ar Pil building was erected by the 
bankrupt on a railroad right of way, 
under lease reserving right in him to re- 
move the building, etc. This constituted 
the building personal property, making 
a chattel mortgage on it valid, and the 
holder of the mortgage has a valid lien 
on the machinery in the building, subject 
to prior specific liens against the ma- 
chinery. 

There being insufficient wheat left in 
the mill of a bankrupt to satisfy all 
mortgage claims against the same, the 
holder of an unrecorded mortgage is not 
entitled to share pro rata with other and 
prior mortgagees who took their mort- 
gages without notice of the unrecorded 
mortgagee’s rights, and a mortgagee who 
contends that he has a prior lien over 
other mortgages, by reason of priority of 
filing, waives the right to pro rate with 
the other mortgagees on failing to estab- 
lish his claim. 

A mortgage on wheat stored in the 
bins of a mill for manufacture into flour, 
etc., is not void, under the Texas statutes, 
as constituting a mortgage on goods ex- 
posed for sale. 

Under the general rule of law that 
that is certain which is capable of being 
made certain by reference, a_ chattel 
mortgage on “3,000 bushels of No. 2 
wheat situated in the steel bins of the 
Cedar Hill Milling Co. on the right of 
way of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Railway” is sufficiently specific as to the 
property mortgaged to be valid. 

Mortgages on specified quantities of 
wheat stored in a mill do not cover after- 
acquired wheat unless the mortgages so 
provide. “There was less wheat in the 
bins at the time of bankruptcy than there 
had been at any time subsequent to the 
dates of the mortgages. Had the stock 
at any time subsequent to the dates of 
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the mortgages fallen below the amount 
on hand at the time of bankruptcy, then 
the difference would not have been sub- 
ject to any of these mortgages. The law 
presumes Ballard to have ground his own 
wheat, and not that mortgaged... . 
Taking the wheat from the bottom of the 
bins for grinding purposes and replacing 
the same by putting new wheat at the 
top of the bins would not be a conver- 
sion of mortgaged property so long as 
there was sufficient on hand at all times 
to satisfy the mortgages.” 

When one taking a mortgage on wheat 
in a mill knows of the existence of a 
prior mortgage, the first mortgagee does 
not lose priority by taking a new mort- 
gage in satisfaction of the old, without 
consent of the second mortgagee. 

Taking of a renewal mortgage without 
knowledge of the mortgaging miller’s 
insolvency does not constitute a voidable 
preferential transfer on the miller being 
adjudged a bankrupt, although the new 
mortgage may not be recorded until after 
the holder learns of the insolvency. 

Although there may be a de facto cor- 
poration, which is one actually though 
defectively organized, there was no de 
facto organization of a milling company 
where persons subscribing money for the 
erection of a mill, intending to form a 
corporation, prepared what they consid- 
ered the necessary instruments to be filed 
by the secretary of state, but where that 
official returned the papers on account 
of irregularities, and, without correcting 
such irregularities and refiling the pa- 
pers, the business was operated under the 
name selected as that of the projected 
company. 

The title to the milling property, being 
vested in the bankrupt, passed to the 
trustee in bankruptcy, subject to liens 
and equities against the bankrupt, and 
the members and creditors of the sup- 
posed company must present and prove 
their claims in the administration of the 
bankrupt estate, the same as other cred- 
itors of the bankrupt. 

Where, as in this case, subscribers con- 
tribute money toward the erection of a 
mill, but fail to perfect the intended 
incorporation, and the business is con- 
ducted by one becoming bankrupt while 
holding legal title to the property, the 
claims of machinery creditors must be 
paid before the subscribers can be reim- 
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bursed on account of their contributions. 

There being four mortgages, each cov- 
ering 3,000 bus of wheat, and insufficient 
wheat to satisfy all, an excess of the 
proceeds of the wheat covered by the first 
two mortgages does not belong to the 
subsequent mortgagees to the exclusion 
of the unsecured creditors, because the 
mortgages can be sustained only on a 
theory that each 3,000 bus mortgaged 
were technically segregated from the re- 
maining grain. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


HUNGARIAN MILL OUTPUT 


(Continued from page 1060.) 

With this purpose in view it has in- 
augurated a steamer service on the Dan- 
ube, acquiring Hungarian, Austrian and 
German ships. These sail under the 
Czecho-Slovakian flag and carry large 
quantities of grain and flour from Jugo- 
Slavian ports to Pozsony (Bratislava), 
a port of Czecho-Slovakia, but which for- 
merly belonged to Hungary. 

This steamship service brings scarcely 
any direct gain to the Czechs, but it sat- 
isfies them, because they feel they are 
deepening thereby the Slav brotherhood. 
Nevertheless, in view of the rise in the 
Czech currency and the socialistic influ- 
ences at work in the republic, the agrarian 
nationalistic tendencies are not likely to 
get the upper hand nor the American and 
Hungarian imports be seriously affected 
by these political activities. 





BUDAPEST MILL FEDERATION 


The large Budapest mills, after long 
and painful negotiations, have managed 
to retain and reorganize their federation, 
which has so efficaciously kept down the 
cost of production and assisted competi- 
tion in foreign markets. The federation 
is to be continued on much the same lines 
as previously, i.e., grain is purchased, 
flour produced and sold on common ac- 
count through a central office, without 
the knowledge and authority of which not 
a single bag of flour may leave the ware- 
houses. Some mills considered this strict 
supervision somewhat overdone, and it 
was suggested that it be substituted by 
a system granting a return to more indi- 
vidual freedom and efficiency. 

The idea was that the federation should 
sell flour and bran to members and per- 
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mit them to resell as they could and 
pleased. After weeks spent in vehement 
discussion the suggestion was turned 
down, and the unity of this important 
federation safeguarded. The federation 
is very influential on the Budapest Prod- 
uce Exchange, much more so than the 
large provincial mills, which are not so 
effectively organized. 
GRAIN MARKET SITUATION 


The Hungarian grain market has be- 
come a noisy battlefield for traders and 
producers. Prices, after a short period 
of weakness, have shot up to heights 
practically beyond the purchasing powers 
of domestic consumers, and threaten to 
adversely affect flour exportation. In 
order to avoid the social dangers engen- 
dered by high prices of grain it has been 
suggested that the government restore the 
state monopoly over it as exercised dur- 
ing the war. Though refused, owing to 
the powerful influence of the farmer 
class, the idea is still being given consid- 
eration, and something is certain to be 
done to bring about lower prices. 

As a demonstration against the high 
prices the brokers on the Budapest Ex- 
change held a short conference one day, 
and suddenly stopped all buying. The 
Budapest mills, nevertheless, bought 25 
carloads of wheat. As American ex- 
change has risen in Budapest much faster 
than the price of grain, it is difficult to 
give an adequate idea in American dol- 
lars of the unprecedented advance in the 
grain market. Owing to good crop pros- 
pects, the upward flight of prices has 
now been stopped. 

Naturally, the rise in the price of grain 
has affected the flour market, which is 
quiet, with export business scarce and the 
demand mainly for immediate require- 
ments. The tendency, however, is firm, 
with prices rising. High patents are de- 
manded mostly, but stocks are rather 
low, as the mills generally have not yet 
started grinding new wheat. 

Quotations are as follows, per 100 lbs: 
wheat patents, town made $2.10@2.31, 
country made $1.90@2; wheat first clears, 
town made $2.10, country made $1.80@ 
1.82; wheat straight run, town made $1.96, 
country made $1.85@1.90; rye patents, 
$1.46@1.50; rye straight run, $1.22@1.24; 
millfeed, 80@83c; bran, 79@8lc. 

Jacques SARLOos, 
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—‘“‘America’s Oldest Grain Exchange.” 
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HOTEL BUSINESS PROSPEROUS 





Immense New Investments Prove that Prohibition Has Not Brought 
Financial Disaster to Hotels—Barroom Profits Offset 
by Gains in Other Departments 


By WILLIAM Justus Borges 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 1.—In one of 
my articles on the financial situation for 
The Northwestern Miller, I referred a 
few weeks “ago to the great prosperity 
of hotels in large cities despite prohibi- 
tion, and suggested that the situation to- 
day was quite different from what the 
liquor advocates thought it would be 
at the time that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment became effective. The reference 
has excited interesting discussion concern- 
ing the position of the hotel business in 
the United States. Is the trade really 
prosperous? Has it been seriously hurt 
by the loss of the liquor traffic, or have 
the great hostelries developed other 
sources of revenue which have gone far 
toward compensating for the profits 
cleared through the sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages? Furthermore, will it be possible 
to build up more heavily capitalized 
hotel enterprises without the liquor reve- 
nue which, under the old order of things, 
in some instances represented an enor- 
mous income? 

ARE HOTELS PROSPEROUS? 

These are pertinent — and 
since some. of my readers have asked for 
additional details, I have been at pains 
to secure more facts and to describe the 
present status of the hotel industry as 
represented by successful houses in the 
leading cities of the country. That ont 
hibition has not had a blighting effect 
upon the industry is evident from the 
fact that an immense amount of new 
capital is just now being employed in 
various hotel enterprises which call for 
the expenditure of many million dollars. 

The Statler interests in Buffalo are 
putting up an 1,100-room house, having 
found that their present 450-room house 
was inadequate for their needs. The 
plans call also for a possible addition 
later on of. 500 more rooms when the 
business warrants it. The same inter- 
ests, I believe, are planning a great hotel 
for Boston. In Syracuse, where the large 
Onondaga has been extremely profitable, 
plans are being drawn for another hotel 
representing an expenditure of several 
hundred thousand dollars. 

In the course of a recent automobile 
trip through New York state into Can- 
ada, I- discovered that the best houses in 
nearly every important city we visited 
were sold out at five or six o’clock in 
the afternoon, which made it necessary 
to engage rooms in advance. In Toronto, 
where the United Hotels Co. operates 
the recently enlarged King Edward, 
there appeared to be just as much trade 
to handle, notwithstanding the prohibi- 
tion law was effective there also. In 
such towns as Rochester and Bingham- 
ton very much the same conditions pre- 
vailed, which made it necessary to tele- 
graph ahead for first class accommoda- 
tions, as otherwise there was little chance 
of being accommodated, except in a 
linen closet, or improvised quarters of 
some sort. 


UNUSUAL CONDITIONS IN NEW YORK 


As to New York City, the hotel busi- 
ness has become so profitable as to invite 
new capital expenditures on a scale 
great enough to cause the Hotel Associa- 
tion of New York City to cry out against 
the erection of new hotels in the metrop- 
olis. If its warning is not heeded, the 
association says there will be a deluge of 
hotel buildings of such proportions that 
it will take 10 years for the normal 
growth of the city to catch up with the 
number of available rooms. In analyzing 
this extraordinary situation, the associa- 
tion points out that, since the Commo- 
dore and the Pennsylvania hotels were 
constructed, some 1,650 rooms have been 
withdrawn through the abandonment of 
the Manhattan with 600, the Knicker- 
bocker with 600, the Churchill with 150 
and the Buckingham with 300. 

To offset this decline in accommoda- 
tions, the association gives the list of 
hotels in course of erection, planned or 
financed, which will add not less than 


7,404 rooms to the available supply. The 
more important houses listed as already 
under way or assured of construction 
are: the Hotel Prisament, 328 rooms; 
Emerson, 250; Commonwealth, about 750; 
Broadway and Ninety-first Street, 494; 
St. Girard, 610; Fluegelman’s, 1,000; 41- 
49 West Eighty-first Street, 400. This 
shows that 3,832 rooms are certain to be 
added within a few months, or as soon 
as buildings actually under way have 
been completed. Besides the buil ings in 
process of construction’ there are listed 
15 or more other hotel structures in con- 
templation, each of which will contribute 
from 240 to 1,200 rooms, adding alto- 
gether 3,572 rooms to the number that 
will be provided by hotels now in course 
of construction. 


VIEWS OF SHREWD JUDGES 


Inasmuch as most of the hotels now 
under way are being built by hotel men 
of long experience, it is safe to assume 
that these huge investments are being 
made intelligently and by men who ap- 
preciate the risks of the business and 
the. money to be made when the travel- 
ling public is properly served. It means 
also that the shrewdest judges of hotel 
conditions confidently believe in the fu- 
ture of the business, and have not been 
deterred by prohibition or the financial 
loss of the barroom trade. 

There is another side to the barroom 
question which has often been lost sight 
of by those considering only the huge 
profits of the liquor traffic. This is the 
strain and annoyance caused by it, which, 
according to the manager of one of the 
largest New York hotels, accounted for 
90 per cent of all the trouble to which 
hotel managers were subjected in run- 
ning their business. This aspect the 
public rarely visualizes, but it has been 
an item of large expense and has some- 


‘times caused great annoyance and dis- 


tress to a management catering to the 
highest grade trade. 

With the abandonment of the barrooms 
and the wine cellars has come the expan- 
sion of the bakeshop, pastry shop, lunch- 
room, cafeteria, soda fountain, and the 
highly profitable ice cream and candy 
business. Besides this there have been 
new restaurant features added, and some 
houses are now receiving handsome rent- 
als for the space formerly devoted to the 
sale of liquor. Most hotels have added 
$1 or so to the price of rooms, which 
alone means an increased income of $500 
or $1,000 a day for many hotels, managers 
of which are glad enough to retire from 
the liquor business and thereby rid them- 
selves of the very disagreeable features 
of barroom traffic. There has been also 
a noteworthy gain from the increased 
efficiency of employees since the sale of 
liquor was banished. 


WHAT MR. RICKER SAYS 


In getting together the material for 
this article, I sought, among others, the 
opinion of Hiram W. Ricker, of Hiram 
Ricker & Sons, South Portland, Maine. 
These interests operate the Poland 
Springs House and other hotels which 
have | patronized for years by the 
best known people in the United States. 
Touching the effects of prohibition upon 
the hotel business of the country, Mr. 
Ricker said: 

“In less than three months after the 
Volstead act was passed, some of my 
hotel acquaintances who had been against 
prohibition, putting in their time and 
money to defeat it, acknowledged that 
they were wrong and that prohibition 
was working out to the interest of the 
average hotel. It is my firm belief that 
there are not many hotel men who down 
deep in their hearts want to see the bar- 
room reopened. Some of them do feel, 
however, that they would like to have a 
light wine, perhaps two or three different 
kinds, that they could purchase legally 
to serve at their dinners and banquets. 
As a matter of fact, many of the com- 
mercial hotels advanced their prices 


from 50c to $1 ‘per room, aniston, “the 
excuse that the prohibitionists had cut 
off a lot of their profits on their wine 
and liquor trade. 


GAIN IN EFFICIENCY 

“The fact is that the average hotel 
man did not keep his books correctly. 
He did not pm in making up his 
estimates of the income from the liquor 
traffic, the loss from inefficiency of his 
employees, the wreckage of crockery and 
the general destruction of house furnish- 
ings. To illustrate, on one occasion I 
was a member of a hotel committee 
which, after it concluded its business, 
began to discuss this question. Three 
of the five present were in favor of the 
open saloon, and complained bitterly of 
what the result would be if we had pro- 
hibition, as far as loss of income to the 
hotel was concerned. 

“TI asked one of those present what 
was the amount of his payroll. He said 
$300,000. In answer to another query 
he said that he received from the sale of 
liquor about $30,000. I then wanted to 
know whether he had ever made an esti- 
mate of the loss from inefficiency, the 
breakage of crockery, etc., due to the 
drinking of his employees. He replied 
that he had not. I asked him then if it 
had ever occurred to him that his organi- 
zation would be 10 per cent more ef- 
ficient if there was no drinking at all. 
I added, ‘How can you prevent your help 
from drinking when you are a rum seller 
yourself? 


LIQUOR INTERESTS TO BLAME 


“That.man today would not have a 
bar or a wine.closet in his house. It is 
my belief that the saloon and barrooms 
and wine closets in hotels and clubs will 
never return in any form. It may be 
possible to have beer and light wines re- 


‘instated, although I do not believe that 


this will be tolerated. Whatever its reg- 
ulations, the prohibition law is sure to 
be violated. It is like any other business 
which has large profits but leaves de- 
struction in its path. It is a well-estab- 
lished fact and acknowledged by even 
the liquor interests themselves that they 
are wholly responsible for prohibition, 
for the simple reason that they violated 
every law that governed the liquor traf- 


‘fic. They willfully adulterated a large 
‘percentage of the liquor manufactured, 


as well as beers and wines. Besides this, 
they owned and _ controlled 200,000 
American barrooms, many of which be- 
came recruiting stations for criminal in- 
stitutions and insane asylums. To sum 
it all up, the liquor interests thought 
more of the colossal profits they were 
clearing than of the principle or of the 
life of humanity. 





MORELOS SUGAR. INDUSTRY 

A foreign concern has presented to 
the governor of Morelos, Mexico, an ex- 
tensive project for the reconstruction of 
the sugar industry in that state. The 
plans include an investment of $1,500,000, 
which will be increased to $3,000,000 by 
the agriculturists of the state, the total 
to be used entirely for the rebuilding of 
all the sugar mills and general improve- 
ment of the plantations. 





GRAIN VETERAN RETIRES 

PirrspurcH, Pa., Sept. 2.—Thirty-eight 
years of constant service in the Pitts- 
burgh Hay and Grain Exchange is the 
record of A. O. Alexander, familiarly 
known to grain men as “Alex,” who has 
retired from active service on a pension. 
The passing years have witnessed some 
big changes in the Pittsburgh Hay and 
Grain Exchange since the day in 1884 
when “Alex” first began marking grain 
quotations in the old Keystone Bank 
Building on Liberty Avenue, just two 
years after the founding of the ex- 
change. Dr. D. S. Stewart, vice president 
of the Western National Bank, is the 
only charter member of the exchange 
living at the present time. 

“Alex” has followed the fortunes of 
the grain exchange through four differ- 
ent locations in Pittsburgh, and the his- 
tory of the organization is an open book 
to him. He remembers when a car of 


- oats rarely exceeded 875 bus, and how 


railroad officials grew angry and added an 
extra freight charge when a car contain- 
ing 1,250 bus came into the local yard, 
declaring that such overloading would 
ruin their roadbed and cripple their roll- 
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‘ing ‘stock: Now a car containing 2,599 


bus oats is not uncommon. 


Corn, which 


now comes in 1,800-bu loads, was sent 


500 bus to a car in those days. 


Durin 


the World War a carload of 2,600 bus 


of wheat arrived here. 


C. C. Larus, 





June Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the Unite 
States by countries of destination during the 


month of June, 


1922, as reported by the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
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Quotations corrected to date shown. 








DULUTH, SEPT. 2 


)UR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
ne toy in 98-lb 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, 
cottons: _— anne 
Family patent ...++..- $6.50@6.75 $7.50@7.90 
Bakers patent ...++++- 6.25@6.50 7.25@7.65 
First clear, jute ..... 5.00@5.25 6.00@6.40 
Second clear, jute .... 3.50@3.7 4.00@4.40 
No. 2 semolina ...+.+-. 5.40@5.70 7.15@7.35 
Durum patent ....- .-» 5.15@5.45 6.85 @7.05 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $4.25; No. 2 straight, $4.05; No. 
3 dark, $3.50; No. 5 dark, $4.30; No. 8 rye, 


$3.75. 
WHEAT—With more cars coming in, a 
larger number of samples have found their 
way to the sample tables. Bulk of receipts 
ran to durum, with demand sufficient to 
clean up daily offerings of this as well as 
the spring. Shippers wanted choice durum, 
paying up to get it. The spring went to 
milling interests mainly. Very little interest 
was noted in the spring futures. Activity 
featured in the durum, the volume of trade 
being fairly important. Large houses hav- 
ing eastern and export connections were in 


evidence late in the week. 
GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat on 


track, in cents, per bushel: 
Dark northern———————_, 

















Aug. — No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
28... 110% @120% 107% @117% 102% @112% 
29... 109% @113% 106% @112% 101% @109% 
30... 108% @112% 105% @111% 100% @108% 
31... 107% @111% 104% @110% 99% @107% 
Sept 
.... 108% @112% 105% @111% 100% @108% 
2.... 107 @lI11 104 @110 99 @107 
-Amber durum———y c—Durum—, 
Aug. No. 1 No, 2 No.1 No.2 
3. « @106% 101% @104% 93% 91% 
29. 99% @108% 98% @101% 90% 88% 
30. 991,@108% 98% @101% 90% 88% 
31. 100% @102% 99% @100% 90% 88% 
Sept. 
1.. 100% @102% 99% @101% 90% 88% 
2.. 96% @101% 94% @100% 88% 86% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 
Corn Oats Rye 
Aug. 2 mixed 3 white No.1 Barley 
28...... 59% 29% @30% 68%  38@53 
Tecacece SIE 29% @30% 67% 38 @56 
30... 59% 29 @30 66% 44@57 
31...... 585% 28% @29% 66%  44@57 
Sept. 
a 9 29% @30% 67% 438@55 
ee 58% 295% @30% 67% 41@55 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
-Spring— - Durum ~ 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
28... 105 105 89% 89 88% 87% 
a 103% 103% 86% 87% 87% 85% 
ORs. io2 «102 86% 86 86 85 
$1..... 101 101 85% 85% 85% 84% 
Sept 
1...... 102% 102% 85% 85% 85% 84% 
2...... 101 101 84% 84% 85 83% 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
. -—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
_ Wheat 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Spring .... 856 676 237 10 321 77 
Durum 1,211 2,365 652 37 1,009 350 
Winter ..., 19 93 2 3 118 2 
_ Totals ..2,086 3,184 912 850 1,448 429 
Corn .. 3 82 67 ‘ve Sow ee ie 
os alle 47 273 22 69 621 ess 
Rye .......3,092 1,207 490 3,567 1,194 475 
Barley .... 215 611 95 212 344 381 
Flaxsee] .. 4 55 46 2 106 23 
Bonded... J. 7 
Stock of coarse grain in Duluth- Rapestar 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-———-Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 
‘a 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
orn -- 161 120 eee eee eee 
Oats -. 643 5,561 “99 eee 
Rye 1,746 1,228 177 a ae. 28s 
Barley .... 387 569 97 4 4 1 
Flaxseed .. 9 881 436 . 40 4 
WHEAT STOCKS 
‘ w(h-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 2, 
~eaee rcipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
ushe 000’s omitted in stocks): 
Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks— Se cane 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
ae bus bus bus cars cars cars 
¥ = 1.. 339 184 102 421 198 85 
A « . 40 126 28 94 215 58 
Nother 
1 mess & .. 227 9367 64 37 288 105 
7 2 am 4.. a0 342 198 387 667 224 
Otel 7 ee oo 107 os be 
w _ 1 .. 667 1,752 350 285 858 139 
ican tee aa 24 12 43 36 
, eee “~~ 144 10 391 808 228 
Totais --1,675 2,942 776 1,734 3,077 875 


‘ FLAXSEED 
‘ariy demand absorbed offerings of fu- 
tures readily, with buyers wanting more and 


advancing prices to get it. A covering 
movement came the closing day, and firmed 
up quotations somewhat, but final figures 
were 1%@2c under top levels for.the week. 
Against the close of Aug. 26, net gains of 
3% @4%c were registered. With virtually no 
stocks here, or anything moving this way, 
it was a little difficult to interest operators. 





co Close———, 
Opening Sept. 3 
Aug. 28 High Low Sept.2 1921 
Sept. .$2.16% $2.23 $2.15% $2.21 oa. 6 
Oct. .. 8.14 2.19% 2.13% 2.17% 


Nov, .. 2.18% 2.19 2.13% 2.17% 201 
Dec. .. 2,10 2.15% 2.10 2.13% 2.01 





ST. LOUIS, SEPT. 2 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
oS rrr rer rrr $6.50@6.80 
ETE nb Oc cctgeeevecerecsesce 6.20@6.40 
Pees GRP co cccecvcccccévesese 4.75 @5.00 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
MEE. 0.00500 0cc0one dese erenseste 5.75 @6.00 
DEL. u6e0%tb0p0456 00506608088 5.00 @5.30 
Firat CleOP ..cccccccccccccccccecs 4.00 @4.25 

SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
. ..., SEPP PPER TEER EE CT eT. Cee 5.25 @5.50 
IED. 50.064 00.6:56-V60K0 cee SESE 4.75 @5.00 
FUE GOOME ccncccseeeecenetccssece 3.75 @ 4.00 


MILLFEED—A stronger tone prevailed 
throughout the week. Demand was heavier 
and offerings continued to run light, a situa- 


tion which brought about higher prices. 
Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard 
winter bran, $17@17.60; soft bran, $17@ 


17.50; gray shorts, $25@25.50. 

WHEAT—A brisk milling demand has ex- 
isted all week for the better grades of mill- 
ing wheat, but it has been difficult to move 
the more undesirable grades. Country mills 
have bought fair quantities of red wheat, 
and the terminal mills have absorbed the 
milling grades of the other varieties. Re- 
ceipts, 440 cars, against 461 last week. Cash 
prices: No. 2 red, $1.12@1.13; No. 4 red, 
$1.01; No. 2 hard, $1.03@1.04. 

CORN—A bullish feeling was noticed in 
the market the greater part of the week, 
particularly in regard to deliveries in the 
more distant months. This was induced 
largely by private crop estimates and other 


factors. Receipts, 369 cars, against 250 last 
week. Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 59@60c; No. 
2 yellow, 61@62c; No. 4 yellow, 60c. 


OATS—tThere was very little demand for 
oats futures, with the exception of a few 
inquiries late in the week for September 
delivery, and then there were no offers. Re- 
ceipts, 90 cars, against 134 last week. Cash 
prices: No. 2 oats, 37@38c; No. 3 oats, 
35 @ 36c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c—Receipts— -Shipments— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

bbls. 83,770 148,760 109,290 183,240 
bus.1,062,847 1,270,063 815,940 817,400 
755,300 241,800 282,510 276,270 
292,000 381,750 268,205 312,120 
8,800 42,900 1,680 8 cs. 
9,600 16,000 1,670 


Flour, 
Wh't, 
Corn, bus.. 
Oats, bus.. 
Rye, bus... 
Barley, bus 





CHICAGO, SEPT. 2 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
PORTO 6 605 bese eenccswecsese $7.40 @7.65 
Serine patente, Jute .cisccccscecs 6.40@6.85 
PES GCVRIBACS, JUCO oc ccceccvcss 6.00 @6.30 
GS GIOBER, FUE cc ccccceceveces 4.75 @5.25 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ....... 3.10@3.40 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 7.50@7.75 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $5.50@6.25 
Patent, 95 per cent ...... cccceces 5.00@5.50 
Clear, Bam@as, Jute .ccccccccccces 4.25@5.00 


SOFT WINTER FLOUR 


Patent, southern, Jute ....ccccces $5.20@5.50 
Straight, southern, jute ..... «++. 4.80@5.10 
Clear, southern, jute ..... eccccce 8.76 @4.230 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $3.90@4.15 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 3.80@4.00 
WHEAT—Reeceipts, 1,138 cars, compared 
with 1,584 last week and 1,130 a year ago. 
Spot prices quite steady, though somewhat 
lower on poorer grades. Local mills after 
red winter wheat, and offerings limited. 
Outside demand slow. Very little spring 
wheat offered. Deliveries on September con- 
tracts were: light, amounting to only 15,000 
bus on the first day. Stocks of contract 
wheat are light. Premiums weaker on the 
week, At the close, today, September regis- 
tered 99c, December $1.01, and May $1.06%. 
Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


round lots, 


This week Last week Last year 
2 red. 104% @2055 100% @105% 122 @128 
1 hd. 104 @108% 101% @108 123% @126% 
2 hd. 102% @107% oatar Biiee os 
ins. 105 @119 107% @116% .....@..... 
BB. coeeeG.c.cee 1BROIEE ..... 4 ae.ke 
ldn.119 @125 115% @126% 153 @156% 
2dan. 116% @120 113 @122% 142 @151% 


2,382 cars, compared with 
Coun- 


CORN—Receipts, 
1,480 last week and 3,492 a year ago. 


Shipping sales totaled 
2,650,000 bus. Spot prices for the period 
1@2c weaker. At the close, today, Septem- 
ber registered 59%c, December 84c, and May 


try offerings liberal. 


37%c. Cash prices, with comparisons: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 61 @62% 63%@64% 654% @56% 
2 mix... 60% @63 60% @64% 54% @56% 
3 mix... 60% @62% 60 @64 54 @55% 
4 mix... 60 @62% 59%@63% 53 @54% 
5 mix... 59% @61% 9% @63 53 @54 
6 mix... 59% @61 61% @62% 48 @52% 
1 yellow. 61% @63% 62 @64% 54% @57 
2 yellow. 61% @63% 61% @64% 54% @56% 
3 yellow. 60% @63 60% @64% 64% @56 
4 yellow. 60 @62% 60%@63% 54% @55% 
5 yellow. 59% @62 59% @63% ....@52 
6 yellow. 594% @61% 59% @63 47 @53 
1 white. 624% @62% ....@63% 54% @56% 
2 white. 61 @63% 60%@64% 54% @56% 
3 white. 60% @63 60 @63% 54% @56 
4 white. 59% @62% 59% @63% --@55% 
5 white. 59% @62% 59% @62 52% @53% 
6 white* 58% @61 59 @62% 47 @53 


OATS—Receipts fairly heavy and demand 
has been satisfactory, though not urgent. 
Spot prices slightly stronger on the week. 
Export sales totaled 300,000 bus, with some 
demand from seaboard. Cash prices: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 35 @36 e. @36 38 @42 
° 


white. 33 @37% 4 @36 35% @42 
3 white. 314% @36 30 @35 33 @37% 
4 white. 30% @33% 30 @33% 25 @35 


RYE—Receipts, 92 cars, compared with 
119 last week and 47 a year ago. Spot prices 
somewhat easier. Chicago handlers sold 
75,000 bus to exporters. Domestic trade fair. 
No. 2 ranged 68% @7l1c, compared with 69% 
@71c last week and $1.02@1.05 a year ago. 
September closed today at 67c, December at 
68%c, and May at 73%c. 

BARLEY—Demand very good at times, 
due to limited receipts. Spot prices 2@5c 
higher. No feature to conditions, The range 
was 48@60c, compared with 47@57c a week 
ago and 50@6S8c last year. September closed 
today at 54c; December, 54c. 

CORN G 
prices about steady. Export quiet, and do- 
mestic buyers taking only what they need. 
Corn flour $1.65@1.70, white and yellow gran- 
ulated corn meal $1.60, white and yellow 
cream meal $1.55, pearl and granulated hom- 


with 





iny $1.60, oatmeal $2.70, jute, car lots, per 
100 Ibs. Rolled oats, $2.42% per 90-lb sack. 
LINSEED MEAL—Fine ground $41 ton, 


Chicago. Prices down 


pea size $42, f.o.b., 
Conditions unchanged. 


$2@3 since week ago. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week's receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 


1922 1921 1921 
Flour, bbls..... 307 261 306 274 
Wheat, bus.... 1,934 1,743 2,361 3,189 
Carm, DBU8...02% 4,054 6,195 1,992 4,875 
Cate, BUS.....% 2,090 1,364 1,523 1,194 
Se ae 114 51 158 106 
Barley, bus.... 274 181 85 109 





MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 2 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 


ton, per bbl, f.0.b., Milwaukee: 
oo | ee re ...$6.50@7.10 
COTES GUPAIGE occ ce seccewcense 6.05 @6.55 
a Oe .. REPEATER CLE EE Te 5.30@5.85 
BOGE GEOR vice ccwecccceccecuns 3.95 @5.25 
TEOMGRD POUR occ tcc seer ceenes 6.40@6.69 
oe | ere ere eT 5.95 @6.15 
Rye flour, white ..........-..e00- 4.60@4.90 
eg a SPP reereerr es 4.10@4.55 
RPO BOOT, GOT sss cccscesveccece 3.50@4.15 
oe ee ee 1.60@1.65 
COCM ERNE, BOO TOD oc ccc cccevceces 1.60 @1.65 
CO Bs BGO GOO 66.046 000s 00000 1.50@1.60 
MILLFEED—Quiet. Bran advanced 50c 


ton; middlings nominally unchanged, rang- 
ing 50c@$1 over bran. Deferred held at 
spot prices, but little business passing. Flour 
middlings and red dog down 50c: Oil meal 
reduced $2@3 Standard bran, $17@17.50; 
winter bran, $17.50@18; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $18@18.50; flour middlings, $22@24; 
red dog, $29.50@32.50; rye feed, $15@15.50; 
hominy feed, $26@27; reground oat feed, 
$8.50@9; old process oil meal, $39.50; cotton- 
seed meal, $37.50@41; gluten feed, $30.35,— 
all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 1@3c. Receipts, 89 
cars; last week, 54; last year, 148. Good 
demand, milling and shipping; car shortage 
restricts movement. Basis firmer, No. 1 dark 
northern ruling 12@22c over Minneapolis 
September; ordinary northern, 5@l4c dis- 
count. No. 1 hard winter unchanged at 4@ 
4%c over September; red winter up 1@1%c 
at 4% @5ic over September price. No. 1 dark 
Dakota northern closed at $1.11@1.21, No. 2 
$1.07@1.16, No. 3 $1.04@1.13; No. 1 red win- 
ter $1.03%@1.04, No. 2 $1.02% @1.03%, No. 
3 $1.00%@1.01%; No. 1 hard winter $1.03 
@1.03%, No. 2 $1.02%@1.03, No. 3 $1.01@ 
1.02%; No. 1 mixed $1.01%@1.12%, No. 2 
98c@$1.10%, No. 3 97¢0@$1.07%. 

RYE—Declined 1c. Receipts, 37 cars; last 
week, 52; last year, 24. Millers and shippers 
in market for limited offerings. Basis 
stronger, No. 2 quotable 1%@2c over Sep- 
tember price. No. 1 closed at 69c; No, 2, 
68% @69c; No. 3, 67@68c; No. 4, 65@66c. 

CORN—Declined %@1\c Receipts, 187 
cars; last week, 142; last year, 959. Good 
shipping request; receipts moderate. Basis 
easier; No. 2 yellow ranges 2% @2%c over 
September price; No. 2 white, 2%c over; No. 


2 mixed, 2%c over. No. 2 white closed at 
62c; No. 2 yellow, 62% @62%c; No. 2 mixed, 
62c. 
Advanced 1@1%c Receipts, 192 
cars; last week, 240; last year, 258. Offer- 
ings fair, and readily taken by shippers and 
cereal mills. Basis firmer; No. 3 white 
ranges %@3c over September price, accord- 
ing to weight. No. 3 white closed at 33% 
@35 %e. 

BARLEY—Advanced 2@3c. Receipts, 133 
cars; last week, 162; last year, 162. Good de- 
mand, especially for malting; receipts mod- 





erate. Iowa was quoted at 51@6l1c, as to 
quality; Wisconsin, 52@62c; Minnesota, 51 
@61ic; Dakota, 51@60c; feed and rejected, 
50@54c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—Receipts— -Shipments— 


1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls. 82,660 29,750 66,980 27,910 
Wheat, bus 124,600 198,450 63,207 332,650 


Corn, bus.. 276,740 1,232,625 156,024 1,456,293 


Oats, bus.. 406,080 539,325 213,100 215,898 
Barley, bus 210,140 236,385 72,887 48,430 
Rye, bus... 50,940 33,360 96,237 10,570 
Feed, tons.. 3,050 1,516 5,672 5,182 





KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 2 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

OOS ov 6b cReekrceesetesseenese $5.85 @6.30 
BtrPMIMRt .cccccccccsccvcscesvcccs 5.15 @5.50 
Piret COMP cccvcccvcccccvacccesee 3.75 @4.30 
Second clear ....cccccccccsescess 3.00 @3.50 


MILLFEED—Good, general demand for all 
classes, but especially for bran, due to long 
period of hot, dry weather, and uncertain 
feed crop prospects. Bran $1.50 higher; 
shorts unchanged. Current quotations, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $15.50@16; brown 
shorts, $18@19; gray shorts, $21@22. 

WHEAT—Hard wheat is unchanged to 3c 
lower than a week ago, top qualities gen- 
erally reflecting the full decline. New fea- 
tures were lacking in the market. Demand 
was good for high protein grain from good 
territory, and the rather moderate offerings 
of this kind were absorbed readily. Other 
character of grain was relatively dull, espe- 
cially at the close of the week. Buying con- 
tinued to be principally a local mill propo- 


sition, although scattered purchases were 
made by shippers, exporters and elevator 
concerns. The weaker trend was attributed 


mainly to bearish news concerning the gen- 
eral supply, and the unfavorable rail situa- 
tion. Soft wheat advanced 2@3c during the 
week; supplies have been small this week, 
and inadequate for demand, which accounts 
for the independent strength in that grade. 
Cash prices: hard wheat No. 1 $1@1.14, No. 
2 99c@$1.14, No. 3 98c@$1.13, No. 4 95c@ 
$1.12; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.05@1.06, No. 2 
$1.03@1.05, No. 3 $1@1.02, No. 4 95@98c. 

CORN—Offerings light, but demand not 
brisk, and prices declined %c for white and 
mixed and 2@3%c for yellow. Cash prices: 
white corn, No. 1 55c, No. 2 55c, No. 3 54%c, 
No. 4 54c; yellow corn, No. 1 59c, No. 2 58% 
@59c, No. 3 58@58%c, No. 4 57@58c; mixed 
corn, No. 1 55c, No. 2 55c, No. 3 54%c, No. 
4 54c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls. 37,125 35,100 126,100 129,350 


Wh't, bus.1,969,650 2,994,300 1,690,200 2,039,850 


Corn, bus. .132,500 63,751 141,250 298,750 
Oats, bus...132,600 173,400 84,000 63,000 
Rye, bus... 27,500 26,400 6,600 3,300 
Barley, bus 13,500 72,000 9,100 19,500 
Bran, tons. 1,100 1,260 3,900 4,280 
Hay, tons.. 5,280 5,808 684 204 





BUFFALO, SEPT. 2 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 
carloads: Spring 
DUE WRCORE GTO 20 ccc cceevces $7.00 @7.30 
PE MUN. A gb 5 30.0 Ch eceetcraps 6.75 @6.90 
DOs GORE ccc secede ccevsccseses 5.50@5.80 
BecOnG COP 2. ccsccccvccsccscecs 3.25@3.50 
Bee, DUPG WRG occ cccccccssvcnce 4.75 @5.00 
EE «4 64:66. 04 6b eed 0 ad KS 4.25@4.50 
MeO, GOR sWe ccc cccsccvsesaceoce 3.75 @4.00 

Sacked 

Bram, POT COM .ncrcccccscvcccsecs -»@19.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... -@21.50 
WEIMOR TOOR cc cccccvesscccccvsce «+ @24.50 
Flour midd@lings .....cc.cccscces -- @27.00 
eee N,N WO kcscccnscwseus +» @34.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... “4. '90@ 2.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 29.50 @30.50 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 29.00 @30.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton..... -@29.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... . -@34.25 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... 41.25@41.50 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton...... 38.50@39.00 
. Rolled oats, 90 Ibs, sacked ..... 2.90@ 3.00 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... -@12.00 
Buckwheat, 100 lbs ........ eee -@ 2.20 

WHEAT—Receipts of oot winter have 


dropped off almost entirely, and there is a 
good inquiry from mixers, millers considering 
prices too high. Closing: No. 1 red, $1.17; 
No. 2 red, $1.14; No. 3 red, $1.11,—on track, 
through billed. 

CORN—The market declined 2c and, while 
a few sales were made later, the demand was 
very light and the close today easy. Re- 
ceipts have been more than sufficient to 
meet the demand, as prices here were high. 
Closing: No. 2 yellow, 72%c; No. 3 yellow, 
71%c; No. 4 yellow, 70%c; No. 5 yellow, 
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69%c; No. 6 yellow, 67¢c,—on track, through 
billed. 

OATS—Slow but steady advance, the clos- 
ing being 1%c higher than last week and 
market strong for good weights, Receipts 
are expected to be much lighter next week. 
Closing: ‘No, 2 white, 41c; No, 3 white, 39%c; 
No. 4 white, 38c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Spot offerings scarce, and malt- 
sters not bidding within 6c of asking prices 
for shipment. Malting was quoted at 64@ 
67c, and feed at 60@63c, on track, through 
billed. Malting, in store, 67c; feed, 64c. 
Malting, 64@66c, c.if., Buffalo. 

RYE—Good inquiry; no offerings. 
No. 2, 77¢c, on track, through billed. 


Closing: 





PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 2 


FLOUR—Receipts, 640 bbls, and 13,733,162 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 500 sacks to Fenit, 
500 to Cork, 4,376. to Dublin, 2,600 to Belfast, 
56,870 to Londonderry, 1,500 to London, 700 
to Constantinople, 8,600 to Leith, 9,100 to 
Dundee and 2,951 to Petrograd. Quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ........+++06+ $7.50@8.00 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.00@7.50 
Spring first clear ......+-eeeeeees 6.25 @6.50 
Hard winter short patent ....... . 6.25@6.50 
Hard winter straight ........+..++ 5.75 @6.256 
Soft winter straight .......-.+++.5 4.75 @6.25 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet, with moderate but 
ample offerings at former rates. Quotations: 
$5@5.25 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market irregular, closing at a 
net decline of 2c. Trade quiet. Receipts, 
1,402,465 bus; exports, 1,519,575; stock, 1,- 


230,432. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: 
No. 8 re@ winter ....ccccecees $1.09% @1.12% 
No. 3 red winter ......-++++- 1.06% @1.09% 
No. 4 red winter ..........++- 1.02% @1.05% 
No. 5 red winter .......-0+6. 98% @1.01% 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky.... 1.00 @1.03 
No. 3 red winter, garlicky.... .95 @ .98 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... .92 @ .95 
No. 6 red winter, garlicky.... .88 @ .91 
Mixed wheat 8c under red winter. Sample 


according to quality. 
MILLFEED—Supplies small and market 
steady, but trade quiet. Quotations, car lots, 


per ton: 

Spring bran .......cccerseeeees $22.50@23.50 
Soft winter bran .......- eoccces 23.00 @ 23.50 
Standard middlings .........++. 24.25 @24.75 
Flour middlings ......-++.++e++ 27.00@31.00 
Red dog .....ccccccccecccccvess 36.00 @37.00 


CORN—Market for export deliveries de- 
clined 1%c early in week, but afterwards 
recovered %c and closed steady. Trade quiet. 
Local car lots irregular, but closed without 
net change. Receipts, 34,728 bus; exports, 
121,896; stock, 25,014. Quotations: car lots, 
in export elevator, No. 2 73%@74%c, No. 3 
72% @73%c, No. 4 71% @72%c; car lots for 
local trade, No. 2 yellow 80%@8ic, No. 3 
yellow 79@79%c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—In small supply and 
steady, but demand only moderate. Quo- 
tations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ........ $1.85 
Yellow table meal, fancy .....-+.+++++5 1.85 


OATS—Offerings light, and market firm 
and %c higher, but trade quiet. Receipts, 
89,160 bus; stock, 105,003. Quotations: No. 
2 white 43% @44c, No. 3 white 42@42%c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet and without important 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $4.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $5.50; patent cut, per two 
100-Ib sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $3 





TOLEDO, SEPT. 2 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $5.25@5.35; spring, $6.30@ 
6.40; Kansas, $5.95. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $20.00 @23.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 22.25@24.00 
Winter wheat middlings ...... 24.50@25.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 84 cars, 53 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 81 cars, 40 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 33 cars, 27 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 

116,200 127,000 14,000 3,000 

100,000 65,000 10,000 5,000 

68,000 64,000 16,000 204,000 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





NEW YORK, SEPT. 2 


FLOUR—Quiet. Receipts light, because of 
lack of reloading cars at Buffalo for lake 
and rail stuff, forcing spot stuff to premium. 
Except for limited relief buying, export situ- 
ation quiet. Quotations: spring first patent, 
$8@8.76; standard patent, $6.25@6.75; first 
clear, $5.25@6.25; soft winter straight, $4.85 


5.25; hard winter straight, $5.75@6.25; 
hard winter clear, $4.50@5.50; rye flour, 
$4.50@5.25,—all in jute. Receipts, 176,382 


bbls. 

WHEAT—Price_ situation feverish, with 
strong downward tendency, caused by some 
British reselling and rather heavy export 
shipments from Canada. Quotations: No. 2 
red, c.if., $1.14%; No. 1 northern, $1.20; 
No. 2 hard winter, $1.16; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, $1.15%; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.17. 
Receipts, 926,200 bus, 

CORN—Showed some independent firm- 
ness, though general indications were of 
weakness. Export interest limited. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 yellow, 80%c; No. 2 mixed, 
80%c; No. 2 white, 80%c. Receipts, 343,- 
600 bus. 

OATS—Somewhat steadier, but inclined 
toward depressed prices on excellent crop 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


news, Quotations: No. 2 white, 44c; No. 3 





white, 42%c; No. 4 white, 41%c. Receipts, 
499,000 bus. 
BOSTON, SEPT. 2 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short...... $7.75 @8.00 
Spring patents, standard ........ 6.65 @7.15 
Spring first clears .........6.ee05 5.00@5.75 
Hard winter patents ............. 5.85 @6.65 
Soft winter patents ...........+. - 5.85 @6.50 
Soft winter straights ............ 5.25 @5.60 
Soft winter Clore ...ccccccccecss 5.00@5.50 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 4.75 @ 4.856 


MILLFEED—Generally quiet demand for 
wheat feeds, with market barely steady. 
Other feeds quiet and easy. Spring bran, 
$22.50@23 for standard and $23.50@23.75 for 
pure; winter bran, $23.50@25; middlings, 
$24.50@30; mixed feed, $24.50@31; red dog, 
$36.50; gluten feed, $36.70; gluten meal, 
$51.45; hominy feed, $32.50; stock feed, 
$32.50; oat hulls, reground, $15; cottonseed 
meal, $41.50@45.50 for new and $42.25@47 
for old; linseed meal, $46@47,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Market dull, with prices 
fairly steady. Granulated yellow $1.90, bolt- 
ed yellow $1.85, feeding meal and cracked 
corn $1.65, all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand slow, with market 
unchanged at $2.75 for rolled and $3.02 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS, STOCKS AND 
EXPORTS 


7 ag OO c—Stocks—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbis.... 27,560 24,960 ...++ «sess 
Wheat, bus... 23,480 1,445 18,450 68,073 
Corn, bus..... .ss.. 1,480 = ..00- 781 
Oats, bus.....148,280 20,690 521,042 9,597 
Te, Miecksis eeyas e0000 1,104 1,220 
Barley, bus... 2,000 ..... eres 
Millfeed, tons. TT cocce secee escce 
Corn meal, bbis 385 SES nessa 8 servee 
Oatmeal, cases 7,785 ..6++ seeee cece 
Oatmeal, sacks 1,500) ..... «suse ° 


Exports of flour and grain from Boston 
during the week ending Sept. 2: to Liver- 
pool, 16,000 bus wheat, 40,000 bus oats; to 
Copenhagen, 1,147 sacks flour. 


RECEIPTS DURING AUGUST 


1922 1921 
Viowr, OBIS .ccccccccccsece 108,963 115,695 
Wheat, BOB ccccccccsccece 143,840 78,470 
CN, BE a vececcvcsecsecs 27,855 1,430 
GOR, DED ccccnceceveccves 370,965 124,390 
TE, WD accecccctovessees 4,540 3,425 
Barley, BUS .cccccccccecce 3,000 = caece 
Milifieed, tOMB ...cccccccce 292 240 
Corn meal, bbls .......... 885 680 
Oatmeal, cases .........+- 38,135 2,865 
Oatmeal, sacks .........++ 4,076 1,275 





BALTIMORE, SEPT. 2 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrels, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent, new.......... $6.50@6.75 
Spring standard patent, new...... 6.00@6.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.40 @6.65 
Hard winter straight ...........+. 5.90@6.156 
Soft winter short patent ......... - oes 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 4.50@4.75 
Rye flour, WHIte ...ccccccsccccecs 4.25 @4.75 
Rye flour, etamGara ...ccccsccceces 3.40@3.85 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ...........+. $8.75 
City mills’ winter patent ...........65. 6.60 
City mills’ wiriter straight ........... 6.10 


MILLFEED—Unchanged and in very lim- 
ited demand. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $21.50@22; soft win- 
ter bran, $23@24; standard middlings, $23@ 
24; flour middlings, $30@31; red dog, $35@ 
36; city mills’ middlings, $22.50@23 

WHEAT—Off 1%c on No, 2 red and up 
%c on No. 2 red, garlicky. Demand and 
movement big. Receipts, 1,462,608 bus; ex- 
ports, 2,615,572; stock, 2,085,263. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.13%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.05%; Septem- 
ber, $1.05%; range of southern for week, 
50c@$1.05%. 

CORN—Down 5c; movement and demand 
good for season. Receipts, 336,803 bus; ex- 
ports, 348,966; stock, 159,089. Closing prices: 
domestic No. 2 yellow or better, track, 79@ 
80c; contract, spot, 72c; range of southern 
for week, 75@78c. 

OATS—Gained 1@1%c; demand and move- 
ment improving. Receipts, 337,253 bus; 
stock, 600,070. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 43@43%c; No: 3 white, domestic, 
42@42%c. 

RYE—Lost %c; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 998,753 bus; exports, 1,095,-. 
548; stock, 100,277. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, 80c. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
Receipts and exports in August, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts—, -—Exports—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbis..... 152 200 44 113 
Wheat, bus.... 6,354 4,675 4,895 3,438 
Corn, DUS...... 1,160 138 983 249 
Oats, bus...... 547 409 20 coe 
Rye, bus....... 2,375 1,528 2,373 433 
Barley, bus.... 25 79 ee 45 
Malt, bus...... 40 2 88 owe 
Millfeed, tons. 2 1 eee 


Receipts and exports from Jan, 1 to ans 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 

7—-Receipts— -~Exports—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbls... 770 1,006 237 447 
Wheat, bus.. 14,661 16,925 13,352 15,231 
Corn, bus.... 37,017 16,461 36,183 15,987 
Oats, bus.... 2,822 1,439 1,582 517 
Rye, bus..... 11,246 9,890 13,019 9,367 
Barley, bus.. 576 661 745 1,080 
Malt, bus.... 207 27 22 oon 
Buckwheat, bus 1 eee ese cen 
Milifeed, tons.. 12 11 er ove 


MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 6 . 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 


Sept. 6 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
MOORE. ceccvcececees $6.50@7.05 $8.30@8.90 
Standard patent ...... 5.90@6.50 8.05@8.40 
Second patent ........ 5.70@6.25 7.80@8.00 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.75@5.25 56.40@5.60 


*Second clear, jute.... 3.00@3.60 3.60@4.05 


*140-lb jutes. 


Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o0.b., Minneapolis, today (Sept. 6), in 
jute, were: 


Sept. 6 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.15@5.35 $7.00@7.10 
a 4.40@4.50 6.60@6.85 
GOOEP cc ccneanscossceses 3.25@3.50 4.35@4.40 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 


Bept. 9... severe 334,160 237,700 457,835 
Sept. 2... 361,665 411,885 257,955 324,515 
Aug. 26... 338,520 411,745 278,630 391,485 


Aug. 19... 278,085 354,515 289,755 328,880 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 


Bept. B... coves 8,795 6,695 10,130 
Sept. 2... eee 1,200 ..... ° 
Aug. 26... 4,885 1,865 6,085 ..... ° 
Aug. 19... 6,275 1,346 3 ..... © tt eeee 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, —Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
July 1.. 61 66,165 196,495 188,590 ee 


July 8.. 62 69,315 134,640 162,155 eee eos 
July 15. 62 70,165 189,785 200,655 eee eee 
July 22. 61 69,490 182,630 185,255 eee 

July 29. 61 65,790 212,935 174,040 


Aug. 5. 60 68,490 195,410 187,310 355 520 
Aug. 12. 59 67,990 190,570 204,785 eee eee 
Aug. 19. 57 67,240 190,465 212,700 355 

Aug. 26. 58 67,590 170,460 206,315 eee eee 
Sept, 2. 50 57,965 163,585 180,935 eee eve 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Sept. 6), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Sept. 6 Year ago 
BPO oecccéievinces $14.00@14.50 $12.75@13.00 
Stand. middlings.. 15.50@16.00 13.50@14.00 
Flour middlings... 20.00@22.00 19.50@23.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 25.00@28.00 30.00@31.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots. 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $24.75 @25.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.50@24.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 24.25@24.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.00@24.25 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks, 14.00@15.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt. 1.85@ 1.90 
Corn meal, yellowt ........... + 1.80@ 1.85 
Be WHE ov ovecccccccves 4.30@ 4.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.40@ 4.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 6.30@ 6.40 
Graham, standard, bblift ........ 6.15@ 6.25 
Se GT 060 0n066600000000 eve 2.40 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... .... 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3. 00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 5.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton. 8.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 56.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 
Linseed oil meal* ............+. 37.00 @37.50 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. Per bbl in sacks. 
**90-1b cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily: closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
September and December wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


agdsceese 
~ 
o 
o 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Aug. 30 ...... $1.07% @1.14% $1.02% @1.10% 
BEE, BE cccces 1.06% @1.13% 1.02%@1.09% 
ee 1.07% @1.14% 1.03%@1.10% 
ee Me sececess 1.06 @1.13 1.02 @1.09 
eh OE" scence son eet ee 7, 
BOR. | vcvcsse . hyn ol 1. 03" @1. 10° 
No. 2 nor 
Awe. OO ..c0. -$1. okOn 10% $ .99% @1.06% 
BS s00ve 1.02% @1.09% -99% @1.05% 
Gee B vessese 1.03% @1.10% 1.00% @1.06% 
BORG, B ccossce 1.02 @1.09 -99 @1.05 
is 2 6aaes6 eeeeas @.. * esenes Besesece 
BORE. | cecsvce 1.02 @1. 10 1.00 @1.06 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Sept. Dec. 
30*....$1.00% $1.01% 2...... $ .99 $1.00% 
| -99% 1.01 LEE Ee essere 
Decases 1.00% 1.01% 65...... 1.00 1.00% 
*August. tHoliday. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. lamber No. 1 durum 


.' 2 werererce 89% @94% 81% @88% 
pe err eer 88% @93% 80% @87% 
SS arr ere 94% @98% 88% @93% 
BOE. B ovccccecces 93% @97% 87% @92% 
et ae sen eneee eee), tre Tr Oe 
et reer 88% @93% 80% @87% 

No. 2amber No. 2 durum 
BM BO cccccsces 86% @92% 78% @85% 
Pt Me $406.5 c00% 85% @91% 77% @84% 
SAAS 85% @91% 717% @84% 
We. OS te cteeseus 84% @90% 76% @83% 
ees EY sc escdins eas os cea es 
A eee 85% @91% 77% @84% 

*Holiday. 
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COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week —, per ~— 

Aug. Corn Oa Barley 
29. 55% @56 28% @30% eayoss% 40@51 
30. 55% @55% 28% @30% 63% @63% 41@52 
31. 55 @55% 28 @30 63% @63% 42@53 


Sept. 
1.. 56 @56% 29% @30% -@63% 42@53 
2.. 55% @55% wae -@63% 42@53 
4* oD eccece cece @. --@., 
*Holiday. 
WEDK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Sept. 3 

Sept.2 Aug. 26 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 4,693,950 3,492,720 5,196,840 
Flour, bbis ...... 10,923 13,237 26,110 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,918 1,201 1,096 
Corn, bus ....... 120,320 78,750 168,750 
Oats, bus ....... 1,221,750 1,063,840 1,319,080 
Barley, bus ..... 421,350 333,760 627,850 
OE, BEE cccccccs 360,450 368,280 191,700 


Flaxseed, bus ... 236,070 133,000 154,350 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Sept. 3 

Sept.2 Aug. 26 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,900,130 1,409,460 2,112,750 
Flour, bbis ...... 373,954 372,043 457,089 
Millstuff, tons ... 15,012 14,451 17,344 
Geom, BES <cveces 79,360 63,840 51,980 
Oats, bus ....... 867,220 952,200 547,360 
Barley, bus ..... 340,200 271,610 450,480 
BPO, BEB cccoses + 198,560 266,400 47,880 
Flaxseed, bus 59,400 14,850 47,880 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sept. 3 Sept. 4 
Sept. 2 Aug. 26 1921 1920 





No. 1 dark ..... 161 245 98 162 
No. 1 northern... 16 4 eee 15 
No. 2 northern... 20 13 eee one 
Others .......+. 496 408 1,378 431 
Dotale .cicccs 693 671 1,476 608 
Im 1019 ...ccees 2,061 1,371 sas ose 
BO BOSS cccusces 1,158 120 
Im 1917 ..ccccee 62 55 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sept. 3 Sept. 4 Sept. 6 


Sept. 2 Aug. 26 1921 1920 1919 
Corn ... 74 78 10 5 5 
Oats ..15,886 15,496 15,973 876 3,617 
Barley .. 292 294 783 357 952 
Bye oces «898 16 155 84 5,366 
Flaxseed. | 1,074 120 31 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mpls— -——Duluth-_,, 


Track Toarr. Track Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 29 ..$2.18% 2.15 2.21% 2.21 2.16% 
Aug. 30 .. 2.20 2.16% 2.20 2.19% 2.16% 
Aug. 31 .. 2.18% 2.15% 2.18% 2.18% 2 15% 
Sept. 1 ... 2.18% 2.16 2.19% 2.19 2.16% 
Sept. 2 ... 2.19% 2.17 2.22 2.21 2.17% 
ept. 4* eeeeee cecece cesses ove oni 

*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-——Receipts——, ——In store 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis. 236 154 93 71,074 120 
Duluth..... 4 55 4 =103 9 106 440 





Totals.... 240 209 196 16 1,180 560 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Sept. 2, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 








Baltimore .. .2,167 173 394 123 29 
Boston ..... oe 379 1 see 
Buffalo ..... 2,288 899 3,179 1,278 324 
Chicago ....2,746 1,377 10,522 236 135 
Afloat .... 214 ose eon — sae 
Detroit ..... 27 30 97 24 
St. Joseph .. 974 131 68 2 3 
Duluth ..... 1,675 161 643 1,746 387 
Galveston ...2,088 ewe anes 24 see 
a id 477 128 207 40 eee 
Kan. City...3,166 1,734 875 53 81 
Milwaukee .. 38 199 644 19 156 
Sioux City... 74 236 290 9 3 
Minneapolis. 693 74 15,886 18 292 
N. Orleans. .3,676 206 104 40 4 
Newp. News. ... ‘es 4 set ree 
New York... 820 269 1,503 134 64 
Omaha ..... 1,138 561 1,914 61 8 
PeOrmae ....0. 106 108 726 5 see 
Philadelphia. 894 25 126 128 1 
St. Louis....1,462 121 149 9 Z 
Toledo ....0. 722 61 374 11 ss 
ee eee 705 68 Pr sa 54 
Lakes ...... 1,199 763 271 746 
Totals ...27,349 7,314 38,355 4,707 1}. 543 
Last year...38,741 11,500 60,455 4,371 ~< 932 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases: Corn, 365,000 bus; oats, 329,00; 
barley, 159,000. Decreases: wheat, 561,000 
bus; rye, 1,317,000. 





Weekly Grain Exports : 

Exports of grain for the week ended <ept- 

2, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 

exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 

inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic ....5,038 1,307 215 217 «1,87 
ME 6455040 3,902 209 3 ve 
Pacific ..... 651 .- a i oe 

Totals ....9,591 1,525 218 371 1.872 
Prev. week..8,181 993 182 1,123 ‘61 


Totals July 1- on 
Sept. 2...41,725 12,128 4,433 5,788 6,26 
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Business in Pacific Coast flour con- 
tinues to be badly handicapped both in 
domestic and foreign markets by the high 
cost of production, the prices of Pacific 
wheats being still far above the world’s 
basis. In the absence of new flour busi- 
ness, some of the Pacific Coast mills 
which bought wheat on rather a liberal 
scale are now reselling to exporters who 
are short on previous commitments. Un- 
til the short interests are taken care of 
the outlook for business in either Pacific 
flour or wheat is very conte yo 

The mills are grinding rather heavily, 
but mostly for oriental flour business 
booked for September or early October 
shipment, and are obtaining little new ex- 
port business. Even inquiry has been 
light from the Orient this week. 

Mills equipped to grind hard wheat, 
and Montana millers, are doing most of 
the local business, as Washington spring 
wheats command a premium over both 
Montana dark hard winters and springs. 
Montana bakers patent is accordingly 
quoted 30@65c under Washington bak- 
ers, and bakers patent made by Wash- 
ington mills from Montana wheat is of- 
fered 25c bbl lower than bakers patent 
made from Washington wheat. 

A wide range of prices is quoted, but 
the prevailing quotations for top pat- 
ents, basis cotton 98’s, carloads, Pacific 
seaboard, are: Dakota, $7.30@7.90 bbl; 
Montana, $6.45@6.80; Kansas, $6.85@7; 
Washington, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, $6.40 
@6.90. 

Washington blue-stem family patent, 
basis 49-lb cottons, $6.80@6.90 bbl; 
Washington bakers patent, basis 98's, 
$6.55@6.65. 

Millfeed is weak. Washington mill- 
run is selling to jobbers at $26 ton in 
straight cars; Montana mixed feed, $21. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

, Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week eee 25,827 49 
Last week ....:00. 52,800 36,557 69 
TOME O80 occsseaca 52,800 24,398 46 
Two years ago..... 52,800 19,811 38 
Three: years ago.... 52,800 29,730 56 
Four years ago.... 46,800 30,294 64 
Five years ago..... 40,800 9,377 32 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 


capacity for week tivity 
This week .......4 57,000 
Last week ........ 57,000 35,487 62 
PUP OBO os vacc on 57,000 34,511 60 
Two years ago..... 57,000 2,709 ss 
Three years ago.... 57,000 7,726 13 
Four years ago..... 57,000 31,855 55 
Five years ago..... 57,000 14,097 24 


JAPANESE CONDITIONS 


The Seattle manager of one of the 
largest Japanese exporting and import- 
ing firms, recently ostarhen from Japan, 
states that financial conditions in that 
country are making little, if any, im- 
provement and are still very critical. 

1¢ Japanese government is doing every- 
thing in its power to reduce the abnor- 
mally high level of prices for commodi- 
ties, through curtailing speculation by 
using its influence to restrict credits, and 
through inculeating principles of thrift 
and economy among the people. 

The government has established two 
thrift days a month, on which days the 
inhabitants are requested to eat only the 
cheapest foods. Among the articles of 


food to be omitted on those days are 
wheat flour and meat, with the object of 
counteracting the increasing consump- 
tion of flour, which in Japan is a com- 
paratively high-priced article of food. 
The same authority states that the con- 
sumption of wheat flour is steadily in- 
creasing, rather slowly in the form of 
bread but rapidly in the form of noodles 
and similar articles, about 80 per cent of 
the flour consumption of Japan being in 
the form of noodles and 20 per cent in 
the form of bread or cakes. 

It has been stated that the increased 
use of wheat flour is due to the influ- 
ence of the government in advocating its 
greater consumption as compared with 
rice, on account of the increase in beri- 
beri arising from a rice diet, but it ap- 
pears that the government has taken no 
action in this matter, though a decreased 
use of rice is advocated by Japanese food 
experts. 

The same authority states that the 
Japanese wheat crop is about normal, 
but that the exportable surplus of Man- 
churian wheat will be less than 500,000 
tons. 


NOTES 


The name of the Bellingham (Wash.) 
Feed & Seed Co. has been changed to 
George L. Hohl Co. 

The 200-bbl mill of the Bend (Oregon) 
Flour Mill Co. has been sold to A. E. 
Mulford, and will resume operations. 

Transpacific ocean space for flour is 
easier, and the anticipated advance 
above $5 ton for October has not ma- 
terialized. 

A. E. Sutton, Seattle representative 
Northern Flour Mills Co. and Northern 
Grain & Warehouse Co., left this week 
for San Francisco. 

Traffic delays are becoming more se- 
rious, particularly from distant points. 
Corn from the Mississippi valley, sold 
for July shipment, has not yet reached 
the coast, and the volume of coarse 
grains in transit is so great that buyers 
refuse to make further purchases. Wheat 
and flour shipments from Montana are 
delayed 10 days to a fortnight in transit. 


The steamship service of the Atlantic, 
Gulf & Pacific Steamship Co. between 
Pacific Coast ports and Atlantic and 
Gulf ports has been discontinued as a 
result of legal proceedings instituted by 
the government, in which six steamers 
purchased by the company from the 
Shipping Board were libeled for non- 
payment of moneys claimed to be due, 
followed by a receivership. 


In August, the shipments of flour from 
Seattle and Tacoma to the Orient were 
larger than for any single month for a 
long time, namely, 170,090 bbls, as fol- 
lows: to Hongkong, 72,195; China, 74,556 ; 
Japan, 15,375; Manila, 7,965. Other 
flour exports in August: to the United 
Kingdom, 7,132 bbls; Honolulu, 7,924; 
India, 1,000; Bolivia, 972; Peru, 6,358; 
Equador, 350; Chile, 4,425. Wheat ship- 
ments for August: to Japan, 166,667 bus; 
China, 38,295; Honolulu, 1,960. 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Ancetes, Cat., Sept. 2—Two men, 
C. P. Hoover and Fred Thomas, both 
employed by the Sperry Flour Co., were 
seriously burned when a gasoline tank 
on a Sperry flour truck on which they 
were seated exploded. Hoover drove his 
truck into a service station, and after 
stopping the engine ordered the filling 
station manager to fill the tank. This 
man filled the tank to overflowing, and 
the gas ran over hot gas pipes and an 
explosion followed. Several hundred 
sacks of flour were destroyed by the fire. 

It is reported that the Magnolia flour 
mill, Riverside, recently organized, has 


closed its doors after a short existence, 
due to lack of money. 

The Los Angeles Flour Men’s Club 
held its monthly meeting at the Bull 
Pen Inn on Sept. 1. 

The Capitol Milling Co. will resume 
milling next week. The plant has been 
closed for three months, during which 
time. new equipment has been installed. 
The daily capacity has been increased to 
450 bbls. 

The local railroad freight officials 
claim that their cars are moving in a 
normal manner, regardless of the strike. 


OREGON 

PortLanb, OrEcon, Sept. 2.—The flour 
market has undergone no change in price 
this week, with family patents quoted at 
$6.95, bakers hard wheat at $7.15 and 
bakers blue-stem patents at $6.95. Buy- 
ing by bakers has been limited, and con- 
fined to filling present wants. Not much 
disposition is shown yet to contract for 
new crop flour. 

The millfeed market is weak. Mill- 
run is listed at $29 ton, middlings at 
$41, rolled oats at $42, rolled barley at 
$36@38, scratch feed at $48, and cracked 
corn at $37. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 27,268 47 
Last week ........ 57,000 30,257 53 
ZORF GOO ccccvccvecs 48,000 24,565 51 
Two years ago..... 48,000 14,243 29 
Three years ago.... 42,600 36,091 84 
Four years ago..... 40,500 36,232 89 
Five years ago..... 33,000 11,393 34 


Wheat buying has not been so active 
since Sept. 1, as most of the cargo sales 
are understood to have been filled, but 
there is some near-by tonnage to be pro- 
vided for and, as farmers in the main 
are holding firm, buyers have to bid up 
to get the wheat. This is holding the 
market several cents above a parity with 
the East and Canada, and is checking 
new forward business. The current price 
for white export wheat is around $1.08. 

The Merchants’ Exchange has abol- 
ished the old grade of hard white in 
its board list, and is now taking bids on 
the milling types of blue-stem and early 
baart. Offers at the close were $1.20 for 
September, and $1.18 for October, deliv- 
ery. 

Eastern oats have also been listed in 
place of local oats. Closing bids for No. 
2 were $30 ton for 36-lb naturals, $29 
for 36-lb clipped and $30.25 for 38-lb 
naturals. 

California barley is finding its way 
here, and a heavy movement is antici- 
pated. There were bids at the close of 
$28 ton for 44-lb and over, and $27 for 
40-lb and over. 

Eastern yellow corn, No. 2, was steady 
at $28.75 ton. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, Sept. 2.—Cash grain 
showed a slight decline this week. There 
was very little trading, as the 1922 wheat 
crop has not started to move heavily, and 
receipts at country points are largely ab- 
sorbed on early purchases by the mills. 
Anticipation is expressed that there will 
be a heavier movement early next week. 

Quotations on the Ogden market to- 
day, values including freight paid to 
Ogden, were as follows: Utah winter 
wheat, No. 1 dark hard, 80@90c bu; Utah 
white wheat, No. 2 soft 62@72c, No. 1 
hard 58@78c; Idaho winter wheat, No. 1 
dark hard 80@95c, No. 1 hard 72@82c, 
No. 2 soft white 65@85c, No. 2 hard 
white 80@90c; Idaho hard spring wheat, 
No. 1 dark northern, 80@95c; Idaho 
white feed oats, 38-lb, bulk, $1.68@1.73 
per 100 lbs; eastern corn, No. 2 yellow 
$1.36@1.38, No. 2 mixed $1.34@1.36. 


NOTES 
As the Utah mines have been operat- 
ing, in most instances, throughout the 
strike period, and the Wyoming coal 
mines have now reopened, no shortage of 
coal for either industrial or domestic 
use is anticipated in the intermountain 
territory this fall or winter. 
Announcement was made today by B. 
L. Slack, secretary of the — Grain 
Exchange, that the trading floor would 
be reopened next Tuesday. No trading 
was done during the past week, owing 
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to the extremely light receipts, due to 
crop conditions and the railway strike. 
Reduced freight rates have been grant- 
ed by the Union Pacific System for 
movement of the early crop of Utah and 
Idaho potatoes. With low market prices 
and high freight rates, many farmers 
were anticipating serious conditions and 
even losses in harvesting them. Under 
new freight rates, granted until Sept. 1, 
it is believed that most of the early po- 
tato crop will be harvested and shipped. 
The rate does not affect the late crop. 
W. E. Zuppann. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., Sept. 2.—Flour 
business among small lot buyers showed 
some improvement this week. Large 
buyers and jobbers, however, appear 
well fortified with old crop flour ‘for an- 
other 30 days, with the result that car- 
load business is somewhat limited, in 
view of fairly large stocks on hand and 
a general feeling that the low point in 
wheat has not been reached. 

Mill prices, carload lots, delivered, 
San Francisco, are as follows: Dakota 
standard patent $7.50@7.80, Dakota clear 
$6.90; Montana standard $7.05, Montana 
clear $6.15; Dakota and Montana fancy 
patent, 35c over standard patent (new 
wheat flour). Kansas standard $7.30, 
Kansas fancy — $7.50 (old crop). 
Washington and Oregon straight grade, 
$6.50@6.75; cut-off, $5.50@6,—cotton 
98's. 

Millfeed prices declined this week, due 
to large offerings from all points. East- 
ern red bran and mill-run were quoted 
for September shipment at $25@26 ton; 
white bran and mill-run from north coast 
points, $830@32; low grade flour, $38@39. 


COSTA RICAN THROUGH BILLS 


As the result of an agreement between 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. and its 
agent, Felipe Alvarado & Co., San Jose, 
Costa Rica, through bills of lading will 
be issued on flour from British Columbia, 
Washington and Oregon ports to the 
Central American city. Officials of the 
company quoted $18 for 2,000 lbs on 
flour, to include all expenses from north- 
ern ports to San Jose except custom 
duties. At present flour shipments des- 
tined for San Jose are discharged at 
Puntarenas, the principal Costa Rican 
port, lightered to customs warehouses, 
transported to the railway yards and 
then hauled to San Jose, thus entailing 
added expense to the shipper. As a re- 
sult of the agreement, shippers will have 
a fixed rate of freight. 

According to Jorge Orozco, consul 
general of Costa Rica in San Francisco, 
San Jose merchants have imported large 
quantities of flour through New Orleans 
and New York because of a cheaper rate 
than quoted from northern Pacific Coast 
ports. The new rate, he said, would al- 
low San Francisco shippers to compete 
with eastern and Gulf firms. On ac- 
count of the fluctuation of the Costa 
Rican exchange, the new rate could not 
have been possible before, he added. 


NOTES 


Rinaldo Franchessini, proprietor of 
the Ruby bakery, 466 Union Street, 
pleaded guilty to selling short-weight 
bread am was fined $25. Franchessini 
was arrested by Charles Hornung, of the 
Bureau of Weights and Measures. The 
bread was two ounces underweight. 

The Albers Bros. Milling Co.’s annual 
statement for the year ended June 30 
shows that the company earned a net 
profit from the year’s operations, before 
interest and depreciation, of $648,224, 
Interest and other charges amounted to 
$209,491, and a depreciation reserve of 
$153,728 was also set up. The volume 
of business showed an increase in ton- 
nage over the preceding year, though the 
lower price level prevented the increase 
being carried into volume as expressed in 
dollars and cents. The company’s state- 
ment shows a plant account, less a re- 
serve of $1,055,207 for depreciation, of 
$3,798,079. 

A move to obtain a government ware- 
house, which would be the means of cir- 
culating many thousands of dollars in 
local trade channels, has been inaugu- 
rated by the domestic trade department 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. Lewis E. Haas, Washington rep- 
resentative of the Chamber of Com- 
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merce, who has presented the matter to 
vernment officials, has been assured 
plan is looked upon favorably. It is 
r to have all supplies purchased 
byt supervising architect’s ice, to be 
used in construction of federal vom 
west of the Rocky Mountains, stored in 
the San Francisco warehouse and drawn 
upon as needed. 





MONTANA 

Great Fats, Mont., Sept. 2.—Con- 
sumers are able to buy their flour on 
the markets of Montana lower than at 
any previous time in the last six years. 
The wholesale price dropped this week 
below the $7 mark, with a prospect that 
there will be another recession before 
wheat prices reach bottom. There is no 
market. Dealers are hesitant, because 
they cannot be certain that another drop 
would not favor them. The prices: pat- 
ent flour $6.75, first clear $5.50, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; 
bran $23 ton and standard middlings $25, 
same terms. Feed prices are $2 under 
last week. 

NOTES 

Montana has 49,000,000 acres of farm- 
ing and grazing lands which have been 
listed this year for assessment purposes 
for $566,000,000. 

J. W. Sherwood, vice president and 
manager of the Royal Milling Co., has 
returned from a business trip to Minne- 
apolis and Chicago. He finds many 
reasons for expecting substantial im- 
provement in conditions from now on. 


After a tour covering a large part 
of the southern and eastern portion of 
Montana, J. L. Humphrey, manager of 
the Capital Trust & Savings Bank, St. 
Paul, while visiting Great Falls ex- 
pressed the view that there will be a sub- 
stantial increase in the acreage seeded 
to winter wheat this year and that the 
percentage of winter wheat to the total 
wheat crop to be harvested in 1923 will 
be materially heavier than customary in 
former years. He thinks the farmers 
will make this change as a bit of strategy 
against the grasshoppers. 

Joun A. Curry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Minn., Sept. 2.—The down- 
ward revision in wheat has undoubtedly 
strengthened the confidence of some flour 
buyers while others do not appear con- 
vinced that the bottom of the market 
has yet been reached. One mill reported 
increased interest and volume of busi- 
ness booked this week, as against no par- 
ticular change from previous quiet situ- 
ation advised by the other one. Buyers 
that found their way into the market in- 
dicated a disposition to increase the vol- 
ume of purchases. Mill asking quotations 
are now on a new crop basis and may 
serve to further interest prospective 
buyers. 

Mill sales of durum flour for the week 
were just fair with no particular mar- 
ket influence to induce buying on the 
part of the trade. The easier es mar- 
ket furnished ground for a continuance 
of the bearish feeling. There were lim- 
ited buying orders coming to hand for 
eastern account, but the volume was 
small. The mill revised its asking prices 
to a new crop basis. 

Buying of rye flour was restricted to 
home users, the same as for a long time 
past. Sales accepted by the mill cov- 
ered small lots for present working 
needs. The mill adjusted its asking quo- 
tations to the new crop basis. 

Millfeed buying interest slowed up. 
The trade apparently supplied forward 
needs several weeks ago, and present re- 
quirements seem to be well covered. 
However, mills look for demand to sprin 
up with advent of colder weather an 
the drying up of pasturage. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Tie WOOK cccsccccvccccees 16,800 45 
EMOt WOOK ccccccccccsececs 27,270 74 
BEE FORE ccccccececcccceve 17,210 46 

3,175 8% 


Two years ago ............ 
/ NOTES 
The American Linseed Co. will reopen 

its office in Duluth. 

The Northwest Wheat Growers, Asso- 
ciated, has opened an office in Duluth, 

with A. A. Jewett, brother of George C, 
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Jewett, of Portland, general manager, 
in charge. 

P. P. Donahue, of the Donahue-Strat- 
ton Co., Milwaukee, was in Duluth on 
Friday. 

Harry C. Olson, of the Capital City 
Milling Co. St. Paul, was on ’change 
this week. 

B. V. Loosemore, of the Quinn-Shep- 
herdson Co., and Arthur B. Marcy, of 
Minneapolis, were in Duluth during the 
week, 

Grain offices and probably the state in- 
spection office will os forced to work on 
Monday, because of the large receipts 
of grain. 

J. W. McCulloh, of Chicago, has been 
posted for membership in the Duluth 
Board of Trade, to succeed F. S. Cow- 
gill, deceased. 

Barley buyers advanced their bids 4@ 
6c during the week, but. the increased 
movement caused them to lower their 
figures 2c later. 

J.M. Ericson has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Duluth Board of Trade, 
and will be the local representative of 
H. L. Hankinson & Co. 

More than 800 cars of grain were on 
track Saturday morning, and the pros- 
pect for Tuesday morning, when the 
market reopens, is for more than 2,000. 

Rye operators are kept busy caring 
for receipts. They are running large, 
and offerings are increasing. To-arrive 
sales are falling off, and spot dealings 
are enlarging. 

Canadian wheat has been coming in 
from the Great Northern branch lines 
extending into Canada quite actively, but 
it is reported that cars will no longer 
be available for that movement until 
conditions improve. 

Nothing has developed to show any 
revival of interest in spring wheat fu- 
tures in Duluth. Durum futures have 
been active, and hedging sales have been 
pressing on the market, with buyers 
only occasionally showing aggressiveness. 


The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, remains unchanged at 2c bu. 
Ore traffic is not up to normal, owing 
to difficulty in getting ore to the lake 
and this has put more tonnage into 
the grain trade. More is in demand for 
grain, and chartering is active. 


The steamer James M. Schoonmaker, of 
the Shenango Furnace Co. fleet, took 
514,000 bus rye in a single cargo this 
week. Her sister ship, the W. P. Sny- 
der, Jr., has held the record up to now 
with 474,000 bus. Figuring 25 bus to the 
acre, the Schoonmaker carried the prod- 
uct of more than 20,000 acres in this sin- 
gle cargo. 


Bituminous coal is at last moving in 
quantity to the Head of the Lakes. One 
boat arrived yesterday, three today, and 
eight are due Monday. They will bring 
about 75,000 tons, and mark the begin- 
ning of the movement. In August only 
19 vessels brought coal, against 155 in 
the same month in 1921. This year the 
cargoes were small, and the entire 19 
only aggregated 94,802 tons. 


Receipts of durum wheat are liberal 
and continuing to increase. Offerings in 
the cash market are much larger, but 
are being readily absorbed. The mills 
are after choice grades, and pay well 
for them. Elevators and shipping inter- 
ests took the remainder. The cash basis 
has been reduced 1@4c on the inside 
range of today’s closing prices. The vol- 
ume is beginning to be large enough to 
bother. buyers somewhat, and the East 
is reported as backing away. Mills took 
most of the spring wheat that came on 
sale. Some is still coming in from Min- 
neapolis to fill sales to the East. 


F. G. Cartson. 





SMALL WHEAT CROP IN SPAIN 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 2.—It is 
estimated that the 1922 crop of wheat in 
Spain will be less by 18,000,000 bus than 
the 1921 crop, which amounted to 145,- 
150,000 bus. Efforts are under way to 
bring about a removal of the import pro- 
hibition on wheat. The small crop of 
this year makes limited imports neces- 
sary. It is reported that the stock of 
old wheat on hand amounts to 9,000,000 
bus. 

JoHN Marrinan. 
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New York, N. Y., Sept. 2.—One of the 
most significant developments in the 
business and financial situation was the 
advance in the closing days of August 
of 65 listed shares to a new high 1922 
record. This meant a great deal, in view 
of the widespread labor disturbance and 
the uncertainty of the industrial outlook. 
It showed conclusively that the public is 
on the side of higher security prices and 
that it looks for better business condi- 
tions. 


STOCK MARKET AS BAROMETER 


The stock market has always been con- 
sidered a trustworthy barometer of busi- 
ness conditions. In the main this is prob- 
ably true. The Wall Street market pro- 
vides a meeting place for buyers and 
sellers all over the country, and to an 
extent throughout the world. Further- 
more, its price fluctuations reflect the 
ups and downs of sentiment and also the 
hopes and fears of the American peo- 
ple in a very real sense. It has become 
customary, therefore, for many students 
of finance to look upon a sustained rise 
in stock market prices as indicative of 
better times and, in a sense, of genuine 
prosperity. 

There is good reason to believe that 
the highest security prices of the year 
have not been seen yet. The investment 
demand for really high grade issues is 
probably in excess ‘of the supply. Shrewd 
investors are watching the developments 
with keen interest, and there is little 
doubt that there will be, before the year 
is over, another upward market, with 
spirited upbidding of prices in many 
issues. 

The interesting feature of the present 
market has been its diversified strength. 
Sharp gains have not been confined to 
any one class of securities. Advancing 
quotations have touched a variety of 
issues representing virtually every line 
of business enterprise. The movement 
has been too broad to suggest the par- 
ticipation of small groups, or of profes- 
sional traders only. On the contrary, 
there has been broad buying from vari- 
ous sources and it looks as if this would 
continue and gain new strength from 
week to week. 


INDUSTRIAL COURTS 


The Kansas idea is spreading. Other 
states are likely to take up the industrial 
court idea and to develop it along lines 
which will enable such a tribunal to give 
honest heed to wage disputes. There is 
no apparent reason why every phase of 
dispute except a wage controversy 
should be settled by the courts. The 
situation has been made more interesting 
of late by the extraordinary develop- 
ments in the coal industry and the utter 
unwillingness of the labor leaders to sign 
any contracts which would commit them 
to arbitration. 

It is becoming apparent, however, that 
out of this present dispute on the rail- 
roads and in the mines there is likely to 
develop a broad but insistent public de- 
mand for a sane policy of wage adjust- 
ment. The American people are per- 
fectly capable of seeing that exact jus- 
tice is done. They are incapable, how- 
ever, of resting supinely for years under 
conditions which make for industrial 
chaos and distress. 

The farmers resent the present atti- 
tude of labor, as do other classes of 
producers who feel that the organized 
workers are seeking to wrest from them 
more tribute than industry will stand. 
Whether this is so or not, there is a fast 
growing belief that the present labor 
situation is wholly unsatisfactory and 
that it is up to the people to formulate 
a programme which shall bring relief to 
all quarters. 

It is obvious that no thoroughgoing re- 
vival can take place when capital and 


labor are working at cross purposes, 
The situation calls for expert leadership, 
for the outstanding fact is that many 
of the unions are seriously mismanaged 
and are working a great injustice to their 


own members. 


There is no doubt that 


the labor unions have done a great sery- 
ice, and that many such organizations are 


well 


conducted. 


But in a situation 


where certain union leaders are trying to 
hold up industry and to make it i:npos- 
sible for employers and employees to get 
together upon a reasonable wage basis, it 
is difficult to see what the end will be 
other than a sharp and strikingly ener- 
getic reaction from prevailing unrest. 


IMPROVED CROPS 


The public is keenly interested in the 
crop situation, and the prospective pros- 
perity of the farmers is certain to pro- 
vide the basis for increased prosperity 
and business improvement. 
now felt, however, as to the ability of 
the railroads, with existing equipment, to 
handle the enormous crop moving de- 


mands. 


Concern is 


The carriers have not only to 


move the crops themselves, but also to 
take care of the enormous volume of 
merchandise freight which will be de- 
veloped as soon as the great staple crops 
are converted into cash. 
if the total movement will be most ex- 
traordinary, and it is clear that further 
safeguards will have to be provided be- 


fore long. 


MORE FOREIGN LOANS COMING 


It looks as 


Argentina will offer another loan here 


soon. 


It looks as if there might be a 


quiet revival of investment interest in 
foreign bond investments. 
States has today an enormous volume of 
foreign investments in the hands of its 
people, and the chances are that this 
movement willl become much more of a 
factor as money rates decline, provided 
nothing disastrous happens to disturb 
American belief in the ultimate and fair- 
ly speedy recovery of the great foreign 


nations. 


The United 


The banks have been careful not to 
overcongest the market for 
bonds but, unless all signs fail, there will 
be further emissions, with excellent of- 
ferings which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would command the whole-heart- 
ed support of the investing public. The 
outlook has not cleared sufficiently to 
indicate what the future is likely to 
bring, except for the general beliet that, 
with money rates as low as they are 
increased investments of funds will be 
made in foreign government issues. New 
the largest 


York investors 


ave 


aggregate foreign bond h 
they have ever held. The American in- 
vestor is in the foreign government bond 
market to stay. 


—. 
0 





Japanese Department of Agriculture 
by calendar years, 


Japan—Crops 
Grain crops of Japan, as reported by the 


Commerce, 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley 
1922... 26,495 85,849 
1921... 26,921 87,884 
1920... 30,026 84,909 
1919... 32,561 89,356 
1918... 32,923 82,650 
1917... 34,745 88,896 
1916... 30,137 89,486 
1915... 26,773 93,342 
1914... 22,975 85,835 
1913... 26,757 101,477 
1912... 26,514 90,559 
1911... 25,647 86,468 
ACRES (000’S 
Wheat Barley 
1921.... 1,264 2,929 
1920.... 1,300 2,987 
1919.... 1,844 2,931 
1918.... 1,390 2,862 
1917.... 1,393 2,888 
1916.... 1,304 3,075 
1915 1,227 3,213 
1914 - 1,173 3,292 
1913.... 1,185 297 
1912 . 1,216 3,133 
1911 + 1,223 3,102 


Buck- 


foreign 


Idings that 


and 


in bushels 


wheat Corn 
6,184 3,947 
5,802 3,996 
4,363 3,320 
4,788 3,791 
6,999 3,917 
6,428 4,022 
7,007 3,940 
5,328 2,807 
5,103 3,802 
6,227 3,543 
OMITTED) 
Buck- 
wheat Corn 
eee 140 
rr 136 
334 141 
350 138 
365 144 
378 143 
396 146 
371 144 
359 138 
370 132 


Oats 
11,519 
12,086 
11,162 
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September 6, 1922 
A POLICY WITH LLOYDS 


Writer in the Spectator Relates Some of the 
History of Marine Insurance—Few 
Changes in Form of Policy 


« . , Touching the Adventures and 
Perils which we the Assurers are con- 
tented to bear and do take wpon us in 
this Voyage, they are, of the Seas, Men- 
of-War, Fire, Enemies, Pirates, Rovers, 
Thieves, Jettisons, Letters of Mart and 
Countermart, Surprisals, Takings at Sea, 
Arrests, Restraints and Detainments of 
all Kings, Princes, and People, of what 
Nation, Condition or Quality soever, 
Barratry of the Master and Mariners, 
and of all other Perils, Losses and Mis- 
fortunes that have or shall come to the 
Hurt, Detriment or Damage of the said 
Goods and Merchandises and Ships.” 

Of the many schemes devised to obtain 
relief from misfortunes and protection 
against losses, marine insurance may 
fairly claim to be the oldest. Its incep- 
tion is lost in obscurity, but its intimate 
connection with commerce leads to the 
assumption that it had its origin in the 
very beginning of commerce itself. It 
was in operation centuries before life 
assurance was thought of, and there is 
no doubt it is the original application 
of the principle of insurance. 

While various forms of marine insur- 
ance policy are employed by other coun- 
tries, that in general use in Great Brit- 
ain is what is known as a Lloyds policy. 
This form was adopted by Lloyds. in 
1779, and it differs but slightly from 
an earlier form dated 1680, still pre- 
served by that corporation, which again, 
in certain important features, resembles 
the more ancient Florentine formula of 
1523. In 1850, a revision of the initial 
declaration, “In the name of God, Amen,” 
was made by substituting the less solemn 
“Be it known that,” and on two subse- 
quent occasions additions were made to 
the text by the introduction of what 
are termed the waiver clause and the 
frustration clause. 

With these exceptions the present 
form, from which the extract prefacin 
this article is taken, is to all intents pon | 
purposes the same as that in use in this 
country two or three centuries ago. It 
is necessary, therefore, when reading a 
Lloyds policy to bear in mind that it 
was originally designed in and for an- 
other age than our own, and to meet 
conditions in the navigation of the seas 
widely different from those existing now. 

The Lloyds form of policy has long 


been an object of condemnation in our 
law courts, and some of the most eminent 
legal authorities have alluded to it in 
very unflattering terms. Lord Mansfield 
spoke of the “ancient and inaccurate 
form of words in which the instrument is 
conceived.” Other judges have ex- 


pressed wonder that policies should be 
drawn with so much laxity; one has gone 
so far as to say that “the Lloyds policy 


is an asurd and incoherent instrument,” 
while, only the other day, it was re- 
marked hy a learned lord of appeal that 
“one often finds in cases dealing with 


the carriage of goods at sea it is the hab- 
it of those dealing with them to deal 


with documents which contain an anti-’ 
quated jargon.” 

Notwithstanding all such weighty and 
unfavorable criticism, however, the com- 
mercial community of Great Britain has 
adhered with persevering tenacity to the 
old and hardly intelligible form which 
was introduced at so early a period into 


England when the practice of marine 
Msuraice was first adopted. 

, It may be that the length of time it 
las been in use and the innumerable de- 


cisions in respect of it which have been 
delivervd by our law courts have given 
the Ijoyds form of policy such a de- 
gree «i certainty that it is likely to re- 
main os it is for all time. There is, at 
least, the significant fact that although 
the marine insurance act of 1906 received 


the considered attention of the leading 
authorities on marine insurance and mar- 
itime jaw for the long period of 12 years, 
the ‘orm of policy reproduced in the 
schedule is the well-worn and severely 
criticized Lloyds policy. 

It is on record that an alternative form 


Was proposed during the preliminary dis- 
cussions but was not adopted, nor has it 
een adopted, by any of the new marine 
insurance companies. 


Lloyds _ poli 
therefore, as we see it today, with all its 
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crudities of language and faults in con- 
struction, remains in form or substance 
the standard policy of marine insurance 
of the greatest maritime nation the world 
has ever seen. 

From Lloyds Calendar for 1921 we 
learn that much speculation is often 
caused with regard to the meaning of 
the letters “S.G.” which appear in Lloyds 
marine insurance policy, and that Col- 
onel Sir Henry Hozier, K.C.B. (secre- 
tary of Lloyds from 1874 to 1906), be- 
lieved nobody exactly knew what these 
letters meant. It seemed to him that 
they signified no more than salutis gratia 
—for the sage of safety—which words 
were generally used in commercial trans- 
actions in the Middle Ages, when Latin 
was a catholic language for commercial 
purposes, 

There were, however, other opinions. 
It had been suggested they stand for 
ship and goods. Another view was that 
they have also an Italian origin, somma 
grande—total amount (insured). In 
Henry M. Grey’s recently reprinted 
“Loyds; Yesterday and Today,” other 
two interpretations are given, one by 
W. E. Found, of Lloyds, who leans to 
the theory that the letters stand for 
salva guardia, safe guard—and the other 
by Mr. Grey himself, who is more in- 
clined to think that the letters stand for 
“signatories guaranteed” or “security 
guaranteed”—much in the same way as 
articles are labeled “warranted” today. 

There is, of course, no limit set to con- 
jecture, and its exercise in respect of 
these mystic letters may well prove in- 
exhaustible. It is submitted, however, 
that there are still two other interpreta- 
tions which, if not more conclusive, are 
perhaps as acceptable as any yet sug- 
paoren | The first of these is that the let- 
ters “S.G.” stand for sicurata generale— 
general security (or policy.)—signifying 
the nature of the particular instrument 
of contract on which they appear. Fred- 
erick Martin, in his “History of Lloyds 
and of Marine Insurance in Great Brit- 
ain,” mentions that the ancient Statute 
of Florence enacted that every descrip- 
tion of underwriting (scritta) must be 
effected after a prescribed form “as 
contained in the general and universal 
policy at present in use”—“sotto il tenore 
della sicurata generale et universale che 
al presente é usata.” 

The second interpretation offered is 
also based on the inherent and peculiar 
nature of the contract. Emerigon, the 
French writer on marine insurance, 
states that “Pothier says that the con- 
tract of insurance is synallagmatic, for 
it produces reciprocal obligations,” and 
in a footnote it is explained that this 
term is used for the same purpose in the 
Roman law. It describes a contract ob- 
ligatory on one side as well as the other 
as “sale”? and is opposed to contracts 
in which a single party binds himself 
toward another, as in the loan of money. 
It is, perhaps, with a view to conform 
to the principle and to the nature of the 
contract that the Code de Commerce 
requires contracts of insurance to be 
signed both by the assured and the in- 
surer. When regarded from this stand- 
point, the letters “S.G.,” it is submitted, 
stand for syngraph, syngraphus—syn, to- 
gether, and grapho, I write—signifying 
a written contract or engagement impos- 
ing mutual obligations reciprocally bind- 
ing, such as a treaty or the like. 

The “New English Dictionary” fur- 
nishes several instances of the use of 
the word in the seventeenth century as 
applying to a document of this nature. 
In 1633, “I have here a syngraphus, a 
writing with articles that must be drawn 
between us.” In 1656 the meaning is giv- 
en as “a writing or deed made or signed 
with the hand of him that makes a bar- 
gain,” and in 1662, quoting from a diary, 
“Dr. Basiers—the greate traveller— 
show’d me the syngraphs and original 
subscriptions of divers Eastern Patri- 
archs—to our Confession.” 

It may be urged that the letters “S.G.” 
in a Lloyds policy are immaterial to the 
contract, but if this is so, it is surely 
passing strange that they should, for no 
known purpose, continue to occupy so 
conspicuous a place in a commercial doc- 
ument of such worldwide reputation and 
importance, and that their origin and 
significance is left to conjecture and 
speculation. 

T. Hersertson Barrp, in the Spectator, 

London. 
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The bookstores into which [ occasion- 
ally stray would not appeal to a biblio- 
phile because the books, as a rule, are 
neither old nor particularly valuable. 
The main function of these places is to 
sell once popular fiction and the early 
works of present-day authors, mixed 
in with an odd assortment of stories for 
children. Their field is somewhere be- 
tween “Ye Old Book Shop” and the lat- 
est fiction counter in a department store. 
No doubt, this small dealer has innumer- 
able exceedingly old volumes and many 
of the best sellers, but his patrons come 
primarily for the books which a few 
years ago passed the zenith of their 
popularity and are to be found in popu- 
lar bookstores only in despised cheap 
editions. 

The life of an ordinary novel is sad 
and similar to the route of a fairly suc- 
cessful theatrical production. A play 
descends from a run of several months 
on Broadway to the road, the cheap 
stock and eventually to a memory, while 
with our American novel, its popularity 
waning, the plates are sold to cheaper 
publishers, some barely recognizable il- 
lustrations are retained and within a 
few years the book is out of print. In 
nine out of ten cases, these books, in 
their original grandeur, are only to be 
found with our unassuming book-dealer, 
whose trade is not, in the real sense of 
the word, “old books.” 

Speaking of a popular book’s rapid 
descent, I know of one writer who, rath- 
er than see his book degenerate into gar- 
bled cheap editions, deliberately bought 
the plates from his publishers and stored 
them away in his attic. Here the the- 
atrical simile ends, since: one can hardly 
imagine a playwright sheltering the child 
of his brain from the toils of a fairly 
well-paying stock company. 

For the sake of concentration, one 
might bring these innumerable and simi- 
lar bookshops under one roof and call 
the place—let us say, Smith’s. At Smith’s 
one may find those volumes which at the 
time of their publication attracted slight 
attention, but which now, during the 
popular reign of their then unknown 
authors, are eagerly sought after. 

I remember some time ago a child’s 
story called “Elfie’s Visit to Cloudland” 
was running in St. Nicholas. It was a 
happy, entertaining narrative, written 
something after the fashion of “Alice in 
Wonderland,” and the illustrations, por- 
traying the many diversions in a land 
among the clouds, furnished the basis of 
unlimited imagination when on hot sum- 
mer afternoons, watching a coming 
storm, one mildly wondered what really 
was going on up there. I was presented 
with a copy when the story appeared in 
book form, and afterwards I faintly re- 
call its being stolen by a pleasant-faced 
little schoolfellow. 

Last week I found a similar edition 
beneath a = of other juveniles and, 
looking the book over at home, have been 
trying ta.figure out its personal history. 
On the fly leaf a masculine hand has 
written: to “My dear daughter Dorothy 
on her seventh birthday.” The volume 
has seen some rather exciting times, I 
imagine. There is a large smear of 
jam down the title-page and there is a 
bad dent in the corner of the binding, 
where it might have descended upon the 
head of a teasing brother. On further 
thought, I don’t believe Dorothy was that 
sort of a child at all—besides, she was 
probably altogether too fond of the book 
to commit any such rash act, for the 
smudged text bears witness to constant 
and deliberate study. What I can’t un- 
derstand is how the book found its way 
into Smith’s. “ 

Reference having been made in “The 
Notebook” to “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” 
the story and its stage version and the 
moving picture all having been dwelt up- 
on at some length, there remains to add 
(in the nature of a postscript) some ac- 
count of the interpretation of the char- 
acter as given by a purely fictitious per- 
son,—one Ezra Moxley. 


Mr. Ezra Moxley was considered by 
his wife, and some of his wife’s friends, 
a most amusing and thoroughly entertain- 
ing young fellow. His fame never 
reached much beyond the portals of his 
home, for he was far too modest a man 
to pose as a professional entertainer, but 
it was taken for granted, by those who 
liked him, that when Mr. Moxley made a 
remark it was sure to be excruciatingly 
funny. 

Mr. Moxley’s repertoire was not small. 
“He could imitate Irving, tell fortunes 
by cards. He could play on the Spanish 
guitar,” but where he really shone was 
in the transfiguration scene from Doctor 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. When a group 
of what he called “rare good friends” 
had collected in the Moxley library, the 
lights would be turned low, Mrs. Moxley 
would play a frolicsome piece on the 
piano and Ezra would prance into the 
imaginary limelight and give what he 
considered a perfect imitation of the 
good Doctor Jekyll. Gradually the 
music would become slower, an expres- 
sion of fear would cross the artist’s hith- 
erto mobile features and Mr. Hyde, the 
fiend, in a hideous paroxysm of wicked- 
ness, would rend the air with shrieks, 
claw his hair and distort his face with 
terrible grimaces. Then uttering a final 
groan he would collapse upon the floor, a 
visionary vial of poison clasped in his 
twitching fingers. Usually the dying 
spasm was followed by a long silence, then 
Mrs. Moxley would turn up the lights 
amidst the cries of “Wonderful, simply 
wonderful,” and invariably the voice of 
Mrs. Moxley would chime in, rising 
above the others, “And do you know that 
I think every one of us has two char- 
acters. We are all, I think, part Jekyll 
and part Hyde.” She usually made this 
remark with all the air of suddenly bring- 
ing to light a great truth. 

Mrs. Moxley, however, never fully real- 
ized the wonderful scope of Moxley’s 
histrionic talents until the night of 
her birthday party. The dinner had 
been a brillant affair and Mrs. Moxley 
was given a birthday cake by her hus- 
band with sixteen candles on it. This 
furnished much amusement among the 
guests, as they all knew that she was 
over sixteen years old. Some man said 
that she didn’t look over sixteen, where- 
upon Mr. Moxley pretended to be jeal- 
ous. Dinner having been finished the 
party adjourned to the library and after 
a great deal of urging, Moxley consented 
to do his specialty. The lights were low- 
ered. Mrs. Moxley began to play a 
waltz called “Dreamy Eyes” and the 
imaginary drop curtain having been rung 
up, Moxley was “discovered” seated at a 
table, and basking in a limelight of self- 
approval. Soon the piano was booming, 
Moxley had changed his réle and the vile 
Hyde was squirming upon the floor in an 
exacerbation of utter depravity. The 
pale gas light threw a terrible gleam up- 
on the swollen, contorted face and his 
eyes bulged from their sockets. The 
lower half of his jaw shifted from side 
to side, shifted again far to the right 
and became _ transfixed — immovable. 
Gurgling sounds came from his throat 
and his face suddenly turned an ashen 
gray. Even the most skeptical could not 
but have admitted that his conception of 
the dual réle was far more terrible than 
anything either Stevenson or Mansfield 
could have possibly conceived. 

Then it gradually became apparent 
that something was decidedly wrong. 
The music had stopped and the lights 
were turned up, but Moxley continued 
to remain Hyde, his jaw wrenched far 
to one side and tears streaming from his 
eyes. Mrs. Moxley had become hysteri- 
cal, and a man who had been snickering 
in the background helped poor Moxley to 
a lounge. 

Long after the guests had beaten a 
hasty retreat, the doctor arrived and re- 
set Moxley’s jaw. 

Among his friends Moxley is still con- 
sidered an entertainer, but his repertoire 
no longer includes Doctor Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. Randolph Edgar. 
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AMERICA’S OLDEST GRAIN EXCHANGE 


(Continued from page 1054.) 


“The exchange, some years prior to 
that time, however, realizing the need of 
such service for the protection of buyer 
and seller, organized a check system in 
connection with the Merchants’ Exchange 
grain inspection department to check at 
the scale only, but did not go into detail 
to any extent in getting information 
pertaining to car inspection and other 
essentials that are finally expressed in a 
certificate of weight. As we view the 
gradual but steady improvement during 
the past, we can only conclude that our 
more efficient methods and standards of 
weighing were brought about through a 
process of evolution arising from condi- 
tions demanding attention.” 

The department of weights started 
with only ten or twelve men as a nucleus, 
and has grown until at the present time 
its work extends beyond the elevators 
and industries into the railroad yards in 
many directions. While the development 
of the department has not been as spec- 
tacular as many other phases of the life 
of the exchange, nevertheless its growth 
and value have been constant and for- 
ward moving. 

In no part of the market’s activities 
has such a development been noted as in 
transportation and the handling of flour 
and grain. This, of course, is to be ex- 
pected, for as the facilities of the coun- 
try improved it was only natural that the 
exchange should profit thereby. 

Before the days of the modern rail- 
road, practically all shipments came and 
went by river, and it was here that the 
picturesque side of the commercial life 
of the city was to be found. The levee 
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darkies have often been spoken of in 
song and poem, and always with them 
is associated the two-wheeled wagon and 
its sleepy looking mule. But for their 
day and age they were efficient, and com- 
merce was seen at its best along the 
levees. 

Then it was a usual sight to see boats 
anchored three or four deep at the river 
front, many waiting for cargoes to be 
unloaded and others waiting for the per- 
spiring Negroes to fill their yawning 
hulls, afterwards to make the slow trip 
to the Gulf. At that time all freight 
that was to go out of the city was piled 
as near as possible to the wharfboat of 
the line on which it was to be shipped. 
As the cargoes from the steamboats were 
also piled on the wharfs, the whole pre- 
sented a confusing spectacle, and usual- 
ly it was only the agents of the boat 
lines who knew the identity of the va- 
rious piles of merchandise. 

Practically all of the grain shipped 
down the river was sacked. Samplers 
went along the wharves provided with 
instruments whereby they could obtain 
samples from any or all of the sacks of 
a particular consignment. Should a sack 
be torn or in any other way damaged 
during the sampling, and later half of 
the grain ran out, it was considered 
largely the work of Providence, and no 
one was held to blame. 

With the advent of the railroad the 
greater part of this business was lost to 
the river, but the occurrence of the 
World War and the resultant congestion 
of railroad facilities caused the federal 
government to turn its attention to the 


advantages offered by water transpor- 
tation, and the result was the inaugura- 
tion of the federal barge line, concern- 
ing which the following remarks are 
made in the last annual statement of the 
Merchants’ Exchange: 

“Again the service was not satisfac- 
tory during the year, because of insuf- 
ficient equipment to handle the grain 
offered for transportation. There was 
continual dissatisfaction because of the 
shortage of equipment, and much of the 
greater part of export grain was sent by 
rail because of the inability of the barge 
line to handle it. Furthermore, the serv- 
ice of the barge line has not been satis- 
factory even when equipment was fur- 
nished, as it has taken too long to get 
the grain transported and into elevator 
at New Orleans. 

“Much of this delay has been due to 
the fact that the facilities at the mu- 
nicipal elevator at New Orleans were 
able to unload only one bargeload per 
day, so that many barges had to be 
laid up awaiting their turn to be un- 
loaded, resulting in detention in some 
cases of two or three weeks after ar- 
rival at New Orleans. 

“The New Orleans Dock Board and 
the barge line have jointly constructed 
a new unloading terminal at the mu- 
nicipal elevator in New Orleans, which 
will be entirely independent of the load- 
ing facilities at that elevator. 

“All these things are matters of de- 
velopment which a new enterprise is 
bound to pass through. The river has 
been unused for twenty years as a 
highway for transportation prior to the 
establishment of the government barge 
line.” 

The improvements referred to in the 
above report are all completed, and 
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from present indications the river wij] 
handle a larger quantity of flour and 
grain during the coming crop year than 
in any season since the railroad sup- 
planted this form of transportation from 
St. Louis to the Gulf. And so once 
more the cycle swings slowly backward, 
but effecting an improvement with each 
swing, this time the improvement being q 
saving of many dollars to the shippers of 
this territory in the way of lessened 
freight costs. 

In practically all other ways the de. 
velopment of the Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis has been similar to the ad- 
vancement of trading organizations jp 
every section of the country. Its incep- 
tion in 1836 as a debating society and 
its history prior to and during the Civil 
War, as well as its subsequent progress, 
are matters of interest and pride to the 
members of the exchange, and as time 
goes on the traditions of the past and 
the achievements of the present will be- 
come even more closely associated with 
the advancement of the organization as 
the oldest and one of the strongest of 
American grain exchanges. 


Poland—Crops 

Grain crops of Poland, as reported by the 
Central Statistical Office of the Polish Re- 
public and by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat 
37,409 


Oats 
150,286 
129,061 
21,838 76,281 
72,769 193,818 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Barley Oats 
2,434 e 


Barley 
56,204 
38,567 


1921... 
1920... 


2,451 
1/944 
11063 ‘1,315 


1911-13 av.. 3,320 








The Option Pit and Some of the Cash Grain Tables 
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The Bulletin Board on the Exchange Trading Floor 





The Flour Corner of the Trading Floor 
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Flour milling remained dull and un- 
changed during the week closing today. 
The general run of business is very 
light, and of an unsatisfactory nature. 
Offers are continuously made at ridicu- 
lously low figures, making it exceptional- 
ly hard for those mills which are attempt- 
ing to do business on a legitimately 
profitable basis. 

One encouraging feature as far as this 
territory is concerned is the fact that a 
fairly satisfactory volume of business is 
being done with southern buyers. The 
volume of sales is not large, but they are 
widespread and are affording an outlet 
for at least a part of the production of 
this territory. 

Shipping conditions are becoming in- 
creasingly unsatisfactory. Some mills 
report difficulty in obtaining shipping in- 
structions from buyers, and when such 
instructions are secured there is no tell- 
ing when the shipment will get through. 
Cars are on the way to destination an 
unreasonable length of time, and when 
they do arrive it is often a matter of 
speculation as to when they will be 
switched to their proper trackage. 

Export trade has failed to show any 
improvement during the week, and local 
mills doing this class’ of business state 
that they see no reason for a turn for 
the better in the immediate future. For- 
eign buyers do not seem to be particu- 
larly interested in making purchases at 
present, and when bids are received they 
are usually considerably out of line with 
quotations made by export houses. 

Mills located at interior points in St. 
Louis territory report an extremely va- 
ried condition of business. Some state 
that business is not at all good, while 
others report brisk buying from all 
classes of purchasers. A great part of 
the output of these mills goes to the 
southern trade, and the consensus of 
opinion seems to be well expressed in 
the following terms by a southern IIli- 
nois miller: “We look for a steady de- 
mand for months to come from the cot- 
ton growing territory.” 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patents, $6.50@6.80 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$6.20@6.40, | first clear $4.75@5; hard 
winter short patent $5.75@6, straight $5 
@5.30, first clear $4@4.25, soft winter 
short patent $5.25@5.50, straight $4.75 
@5, first clear $3.75@4. 


8ST. LOUIS OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
THD WOON cccccccvesscocss 40,200 79 
EMRE WOOK 2. cccccvcccceses 31,600 62 
ee ere 39,900 79 
TWO FORTS OBO cscccccceces 21,000 41 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ...... Prrye fe 51,200 66 
BAe WOME, co ccccescwecesese 45,850 59 
We SD nse de cecteoerseee 50,600 65 


TWO FORTS OHO cccccccceces 
MILLFEED 


A stronger undercurrent was noticed 
in the local market this week. Demand 
was considerably better, probably be- 
cause of the fact that pastures in this 
territory are badly dried out. Offerings 
remained light, and the combination of 
these two circumstances brought about 
higher price levels. Hard winter bran 


OS Ee 


is quoted at $17@17.60; soft winter bran, 
$17@17.50; gray shorts, $25@25.50. 
NOTES 

Otis Durbin, president of the Durbin 
Brokerage Co., Kansas City, is in St. 
Louis on business today. 

J. B. McLemore, Nashville, Tenn., sec- 
retary of the Southeastern Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, was in St. Louis on business this 
week, 

William Lee Burton, formerly con- 
nected with the J. H. Teasdale Commis- 
sion Co. is now with the Picker & 


Beardsley Commission Co., in charge of 
the company’s merchandising depart- 
ment. 

The Leonard (Mo.) Co-operative As- 
sociation was recently organized for the 
purpose of engaging in a general grain 
business. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.50 
@1.60; cream meal, $1.60@1.70; grits and 
hominy, $1.75@1.85. 


Charles R. Decker, president of the 
Milwaukee Bag Co., called at this office 
today. He is on an automobile trip, ac- 
companied by his family. 

J. Emmett Duffy has opened a branch 
office at 1415 Syndicate Trust Building, 
St. Louis, for the Reyburn Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of tags. 


Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $4.55@4.65, standard 
patent $4.40@4.50, medium $4.25@4.35, 
straight $4.15@4.25, fancy dark $38.40@ 
3.60, low grade $3.15@3.30. 

Harry F. Kapp, secretary of the 
Louisiana State Farm Bureau, has an- 
nounced that sufficient signed contracts 
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have been secured from co-operative rice 
companies to assure the organization of 
a new rice selling company in the state. 

Mixed feed manufacturers and grain 
dealers of New Orleans have organized 
a traffic bureau, in charge of G. Gib- 
son, for the purpose of seeking sinae 
ments of present rail rates that restrict 
the New Orleans sales territory for these 
products. 


The St. Louis office of the United 
States Shipping Board advised grain and 
flour exporters this week that, effective 
immediately, the rate on heavy grain 
from the Gulf to the French Atlantic js 
16c per 100 lbs, and the rate on flour 
in bags 21c. 

W. J. Butler, formerly with the Pills. 
bury Flour Mills Co., today succeeded 
Fred Ropke as manager of the St. Louis 
office of the Durbin Brokerage Co. Mr, 
Ropke left tonight for Newton, Kansas, 
where he will become associated with the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co. 

The monthly report of August Rump, 
official flour inspector of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, shows 15,545 bbls 
of flour were inspected during August. 
Flour stocks on hand Sept. 1 were 57,000 
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Scene on the St. Louis River Front 


—“America’s Oldest Grain Excha''s° 
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compared with 37,800 on Aug. 1 
— 53.100 bbls on Sept. 1, 1921. 2 
‘onstruction is under way of an auxil- 
on to the floating dock of the 
federal — line at Cairo, Ill. The 
new terminal will be of the same type as 
the present one, which, when put into 
service over a year ago, was said to be 
the first and largest floating dock of its 
type in the world. 





LOUISIANA 

New Oreans, La., Sept. 2,—There 
was a little business done here in the 
flour line, but buyers are still slow. It 
js the opinion of many that flour will go 
lower. Prices quoted here by mills, basis 
98-lb cottons: spring wheat flour, 95 per 
cent patent $6.45@6.65, short patent 
$6.75@6.95, tancy clears $5.30@5.50; 
hard winter wheat flour, new Oklahoma 
95 per cent patent $5.60@5.80, short pat- 
ents $5.90@6.10, fancy clears $4.50@4.70; 
Kansas, 95 per cent patent $6@6.20, 
short patents $6.50@6.70, fancy clears 
$4.80@5; soft winter wheat flour, 95 per 
cent patent $6@6.20, short patents $6.30 
@6.70, fancy clears $4.80@5. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, as reported by 
dealers: corn, No. 2 yellow and No. 2 
white, 80c bu; oats, No. 2 white 48c, No. 
3 white 45c. Wheat bran, per 100 Ibs, 
on track, $1.10. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.90; corn flour, $2@2.10. 

Inspected since Aug. 1: wheat, export 
6,313 cars, local 2; corn, export 481, local 
267; oats, export 2, local 81; barley, 3; 
rye, 62. Inspected outward on shipboard: 
wheat, 500,944 bus; corn, 21,428. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,196,000 
bus; corn, 44,000; rye, 42,000;. barley, 
3,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





Canadian Exports by Countries 
Exports of grain and grain products from 
Canada during July and June, 1922, by coun- 














tries of destination: 
WHEAT, BUS 

To— July 
United Kingdom ........ 6,210,047 
United States ......-+... 830,512 
SPEER Er Cea 182,100 
BORMMATK 6. cccesacsesaves {44604% 

PNT. kc acs meeedewns 523,078 
rer ce 668,029 
Germany ....scccccceeees  seeses 
Netherlands ...cccsccces 680,453 
| Seer 182,459 
PPORY ..ccrtasenoseaee ", BEe'Sa0 
British South Africa..... 7,173 
ETP eee 86,514 
Serer ee 106,382 

WORE i.e 6caceeneunse 9,486,747 11,760,477 

FLOUR, BBLS 

To July June 
United Kingdom .......... 247,022 400,856 
Seen Btetee ¢o0ciki0s sons 43,424 47,631 
Newfoundland .....0.e000. 19,202 32,545 
MOPAGON 40 tctetnapanced 3,752 4,267 
SION. 4s sa scewaeene ees 12,673 5,374 
Trinida ind Tobago ..... 22,534 19,393 
Other iritish West Indies. 11,492 8,244 
MGOD .v.icenuey Games 2,068 1,973 
Beeenh CuiAMR 6.02.0840%6-00% 44,259 13,102 
ee Cua 2. wewevsasbeouas 375 125 
Se ae 571 4,541 
MNOCO: . 5480 ebeweesbes “357 357 
DD .<c08teseueeebeeban es 3.900 3,155 
TNR. .ucsengheeeneer nes 100 85 
MPR LCONE ssccen eee ees | ree 
EE er err 4,000 1,247 
BEBIOR. ... acces eee eee 2,591 573 
BEEEDY ....ccsnpeceneewens 300 ss ances 
Sweder 3,718 
Nether 2,837 
Denma 16,354 
British ~ 4,947 
MMMUM ..ccgaeckineeces: HES «shes 
Colom) 127 
ER es, Re 
San Do 1,109 
Cuba 18,561 
Finlan: 17,007 
Britis} 430 
MSY . . ccharmaraieteneer eke 2,734 
MEMOBNY . <sanpeee beeen ve 2,855 8,456 
MEMO ..., ccnmtameegedshaneh) cn kee e 305 
French \Vest Indies ....... 625 500 
MOCO ... sagap eae eaeane Causes 625 
Dutch Ot SRG be eckvss 407 2&2 
Franc 2 2 eek ee emeasecees 14 1 
Frenc!: Guiana ........... 75 25 
Russi er te eee 14,047 82,616 
SUSU le .y cammcenwae cece 5,704 7,178 
Miqu: and St. Pierre 542 895 
pate nale vccyanssavvaes 750 500 
POPRCY ,. cccchedeos etn 7,297 31,662 
ONC’ . i ccsgeeee eee es 2,182 4,326 
ot «san tae ome ea 490 1,020 
tan UIBDR  ov0s-<0nevsen 329 1,110 
“a L vee beew eres bale aco 564 5,504 
Ja 20 ATOR .ccssacs 1,225 150 
P wi, eee 5,705 5,946 
mand ...cecsennd 1,120 
Alani, “°° o tSetaeseretecss “Steer ,12 
Lettncia 11 see eenesea ete 43 1 
Bri ‘iiss aeea CoC AS eye meee Ubaeme 
Bra OR BI scenes! esas 150 
Cost, Rigg ttt tte tee ote 310 
Homsieic® ctrctteeeceeees ceees 475 
a: C enipvateneuseion . wars 125 

: SOO weehbaceuwateys .0e00% 51 

fotals .ieceuneewarde dees 486,115 764,625 
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OATS, BUS 





























To— July June 
United Kingdom ....... 1,233,413 2,131,756 
United States .......... 32,169 142,013 
Newfoundland .......... 10,186 13,421 
PE ck SconedS oeelaee 26,872 21,900 
SL ocd nWne4 dd bw ds va 9,434 jveuws 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 235 12,426 
Other Br. West Indies.. 1,191 1,587 
British Guiana ......... 7,252 10,412 
ER ie nt ewe wg £64 25,091 13,487 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 20 144 
DT Seskacéeréiceens  eX40den 13,176 
DE tes e¢eenese0a00's 9,411 239,993 
BOOEMOTTORED on. ccccccecs 164,703 28,235 
REY 64 8d 6 040 4.6-08 854,302 345,140 
British Honduras ...... SF w#eKee~ 
PE eben bakes bees 4a 64 os) 
co ee ee 3,295 7,910 

SOE oi s0 ican dedes seis 2,377,736 2,981,600 

BARLEY, BUS 

To— July June 
United Kingdom ....... 685,888 1,203,403 
rrr 20,000 153,333 
| eee 2,35 50,000 
DEY cc.ccckonscaaens 16,666 

.. SYYereTerereree 958,239 1,423,402 

‘ RYE, BUS 

To— July June 
United Kingdom .......... 184,872 168,983 
SO OD nccccecsccsse See 104 
tt <6 tates ehance® ~ -atdae 72,285 
SED nk 0b 00csa0eee 20,267 60,201 
PE aS eee heke¢esecesdses 85406 43,787 

WE 64:45 seen ¥eeesaee se 205,139 351,360 

FLAXSEED, BUS 

To— July June 
MIMI GtRtas: icc cc cccvcuss 885 219,367 
OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS, 100 LBS 

To— July June 
United Kingdom .......... 31,598 8,818 
ee eee eee ee e- ~ ebeee 
Sy Or ee ee 2 3 
BOPGCIs GOMIGMA .nccccccece 24 71 
British South Africa ...... 866 2,681 
nN rere 144 154 
SOMRBIOR se scccccveseccess ree 
Other British West Indies. 72 38 
ee ere Lo ase 
Newfoundland ...........- 1,159 1,018 

TORRE si Sch ewe vantateees 35,538 12,783 
BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS, 100 LBS 

To— July June 
United Kingdom .......... 2) aaaeer 
BS  Peerer errr 24,465 8,622 
IL 8 -8'n:0:9' 0,03 00:00:60 09:0 6,871 3,404 
British Guiana ........... 30 5 
De ce bacbesetevess 9 s2eee 5 
SERGE. Cx cvctseenciceses 50 100 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... 1,275 1,505 
Other British West Indies. 65 57 
Newfoundland ............ 428 1,325 
WEL. «05-4 Via wa0 a0 302 0600s 4,000 8,184 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 40 20 

eee Teer eee re eee 39,464 23,227 

SCREENINGS, 100 LBS 

To— July June 
TRIGOE TEAC o.5.06cccsccses 29,633 34,450 
GEE 0054585046 465406 00088 ee 

TORRE: 605000 60 6i600 0-080 29,653 34,450 

Canada—Crops 


Grain crops of Canada, as reported by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


calendar 


Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
1922*.. 320,968 64,881 7,780 14,909 
1921... 300,858 59,709 8,230 14,904 
1920... 263,189 63,311 8,995 14,335 
1919... 193,260 56,389 10,551 16,940 
1918... 189,075 77,287 11,376 14,205 
1917... 233,743 55,058 7,149 7,763 
1916 262,781 42,770 5,976 6,282 
1915 393,543 54,017 7,866 14,368 
1914 161,280 36,201 8,626 13,924 
1913 231,717 48,319 8,372 16,773 
1912 224,159 49,398 10,517 16,950 
1911 230,924 44,415 8,441 19,185 
1910 149,989 45,147 7,244 18,726 
1909 166,744 55,398 7,806 19,258 
1908. 112,434 46,762 7,153 22,872 

Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas 
8982"... 4,530 509,752 37,848 3,126 
|) eee 4,112 426,233 21,455 2,770 
| See 7,998 530,710 11,306 3,528 
: a 5,473 394,387 10,207 3,406 
to 6,055 426,312 8,504 4,313 
to ae 5,935 403,010 3,857 3,026 
CO ee 8,260 410,211 2,876 2,218 
EBB. <c.0 6,114 464,954 2,486 3,464 
BORG. co cc0 7,175 313,078 2,017 3,363 
1913.... 17,539 404,669 2,300 3,952 
1912 26,130 391,629 2,428 3,913 
1911 10,076 365,179 2,492 4,666 
CO ee 3,802 323,449 1,543 6,538 
O08. 00s 2,213 353,466 1,715 8,145 
ee 1,499 250,377 1,711 7,060 

*July 31 estimate. 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
1921 23,261 2,796 361 297 
1920 18,232 2,552 378 292 
1919 19,126 2,646 445 265 
1918 17,354 3,154 548 250 
1917. 14,756 2,392 396 234 
1916 15,370 1,803 342 173 
1915 15,109 1,718 344 253 
1914 10,294 1,496 354 256 
1913 11,015 1,613 381 278 
1912 10,997 1,581 399 298 
1911 11,101 1,522 372 322 

Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas 
i) eee 533 16,949 1,842 193 
2926... 1,428, 15,850 65 186 
1919..... 1,093 14,952 753 230 
| ae 1,068 14,790 555 236 
A ea 92 13,313 212 199 
2026...0. 658 10,996 148 152 
oo ee 462 11,556 122 196 
BOL4. 20s 1,084 10,062 111 206 
8088. was 1,553 10,434 119 219 
| ee 2,022 9,966 127 260 
i9ii..... 879 9,631 131 295 











All were quiet in the cinema watching a 
comic character counterfeiting intoxica- 
tion. The silence was broken by a small 
boy’s shrill voice: “That ain’t the way to 
be drunk, is it, farver?” 

—London Morning Post. 


7 * 


A Minnesota couple married by radio 
now want a divorce. Old Man Static 
again. Dallas News. 

a * 

After the armistice, Pilsudski, then 
chief of state, asked Mr. Paderewski to 
come to Warsaw for a conference. When 
Paderewski arrived at the council cham- 
ber, Pilsudski, unused to the diplomatic 
etiquette belonging to such occasions and 
at a loss for the right thing to say, left 
the man who was destined to become the 
premier of Poland standing ungreeted on 
the threshold. The silence became em- 
barrassing. 

Finally, Pilsudski, whose eye wandered 
about the room as if seeking for a way 
out of the difficulty, discovered a grand 
piano at the other end of the apartment. 

“Would you mind playing something 
for us?” he stammered. ; 

“Certainly not,” returned Paderewski, 
“if you will dance to the tune I play.” 
—From a Bulletin of the Symphony So- 

ciety of New York. 
* * 

“What is this I have found? Do you 
actually buy such frivolous books?” 

“No, mamma, I only wrote it.” 

—Lustige Blatter (Berlin). 
7 - 


“So Clara threw over that young doc- 
tor she was going with?” 

“Yes, and what do you think? He not 
only requested her to return his presents, 
but sent her a bill for 47 visits.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


A story is told of a Continental trav- 
eller who brought with him into the res- 
taurant car an enormous bag, which he 
deposited by the side of the table. 

The conductor promptly rebuked him, 
saying, “You mustn’t bring that bag in 
here. You must put your luggage in the 
van.” 

“That’s not my luggage,” was the re- 


ply. “I’m going to Austria; that’s my 

purse.” —Toronto Telegram. 
* * 

A pathetic story reaches us from 


Vienna: About a year ago a man died, 
dividing his estate of 50,000 crowns be- 
tween his two sons. One of them de- 
posited his 25,000 crowns in the savings 
bank, where it still remains. The other 
expended his heritage in the purchase of 
wines; he has just finished drinking 
these, and has sold the empty bottles for 
750,000 crowns! —Punch (London). 
* 


“Would you call Mrs. Gowitt a good 
conversationalist ?” 

“Yes and no. She makes you think 
of a lot of good things to say, but she 
talks so incessantly you don’t get a 
chance to say them.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
* ” 


Dentist (to boy’s mother): “The price 
is 40c with pain and 60c painless.” 
Mother: “Well, then, I'll give you 50c 
so he'll be just about able to stand it.” 
—Le Rire (Paris). 
* 


“Now I’ve had my revenge,” said the 
shoe shop proprietor to his friend, as a 
customer left. 

“Revenge? How so?” 

“Well, the young lady who just went 
out is a telephone operator. I gave her 
the wrong number.” 

—Kasper (Stockholm). 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FIRST CLASS SECOND MILL- 
er by hard spring wheat mill. Address J. 
A. Walter Milling Co., Inc., 322 Chamber 
of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 





MICHIGAN AND INDIANA 
SALESMEN, ATTENTION 


We are adding to our sales force 
in Michigan and Indiana and 
seeking the services of salesmen 
with records to prove ability as 
aggressive business getters, for 
each of those territories. We are 
millers of high grade spring 
wheat flours, also Kansas wheat 
flours and rye flours. Our facili- 
ties are of the very best, as is 
our reputation among the trade 
after 44 years’ milling record. 

Give full particulars regarding 
experience, acquaintance with 
the trade, general qualifications 
and salary desired in applica- 
tion. This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for flour salesmen ambi- 
tious to succeed. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





WANTED—CHEMIST BY MILL, 1,000 BBLS 
capacity, situated in town of 6,000. Ad- 
dress 889, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 
Minnesota mill manufacturing strict- 
ly quality flour is desirous of secur- 
ing high class salesman to cover 
New York state territory; only man 
of excellent experience and able to 
produce volume need apply; give full 
references in first letter. Address 
808, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLER TO 
take charge of 800-bbI flour mill; want man 
with good record and ability. Address 
Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N. C. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man for western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia to cover large baking, jobbing, 
pool and mixed car trade; must be man 
with experience with good sales record; 
give full particulars in writing. Address 
618, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—TWO HIGH GRADE FLOUR 
salesmen, one for southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania and southern New Jersey and the 
other for western Pennsylvania and west- 
ern New York; can ship mixed cars of 
bread and pastry flours; salary and bonus 
or straight salary, whichever you prefer. 
Address, giving age, experience and refer- 
ences, Thornton & Chester Milling Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

WANTED—MAN EXPERIENCED IN BUY- 
ing grain and all milling operations to 
take charge of small flour mill in Con- 


necticut, arranging to market highest 
grade whole wheat, corn meal, ete., in 
standardized small packages by parcel 


post; plant located 60 miles from New 
York City; unique opportunity for young 
man who can prove his capacity; submit 
references, state experience, wages wanted, 
and whether married or single. Address 
Pure Food, care Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver Street, New York. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED DAIRY FEED SALESMAN 
desires position; well acquainted with trade 
in New York state and New England. Ad- 
dress 816, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—POSITION AS ASSISTANT 
cereal chemist; qualifications, two years’ 
chemistry at the University of Kansas, 
Address Joseph R. Brehm, 25 East Twelfth 
Street, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED— (CONTINUED) 


ee 
AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT S If-Ri g Fl 
in fair-sized mill; have milled in large e€ Sin our 
mills, my last position being head miller in 
a 1,000-bbl mill; can furnish references. . 
Address 820, care Northwestern Miller, best made with 


Minneapolis. 

A CEREAL CHEMIST WITH NINE YEARS’ V I¢ I ‘O R 
very satisfactory work in charge of labora- 
tories of successful milling concerns wishes 
to connect with a mill or bakery desiring t 
such service. Address 818, care North- OSs a e 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS SALESMAN FOR A GOOD, PROGRES- ‘s zs - . e 
sive southwestern mill; have the experience A Minneapolis Mill manu- Victor Chemical Works 
and prefer Iowa or northern Missouri ter- “ , Seay toate CHICAGO St. Louis 
ritory where I know the trade; can furnish Meshville . 


good references. Address 826, care North- facturing a high grade spring 


western Miller, Minneapolis. 


Mar: iin io” s00 tole weston Wiscan- wheat flour, is desirous of 
sin or Minnesota preferred; ua . . . 
flour, close yield and proper care of plant securing a high-class sales- Syn Bicarbonate 


guaranteed; would operate midget plant if 
salary is — Dean Mortiboy, 611 Bond of 


Street, Green Bay, Wis. man to handle their Eastern 
SODA 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND FEED 


salesman, favorably acquainted in western business; must be well and for 


Pennsylvania, southern Ohio and Indiana, 











would like position Oct. 1; am single; can 
give references or bond; small salary and favorably known, and have a SELF-RISING 


commission, Address 839, care Northwest- 
FLOUR 


ern Miller, Minneapolis. ] e li A ] 
AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT p easing persona ity. sp en- Edward Hills’ Sons & Co. 
for plant of 1,000 to 5,000 bbls capacity; Incorporated New York 


. . . 
can give best of references as to character d d fi h h 
and ability; have held present position past 1 opportunity or t e rig t 21 East 40th Street 
11 years; only reason for changing is for > a 
better position. Address 781, care North- man Giieaue Stiion: 
western Miller, Minneapolis. ” g 


AS HEAD MIL LE R OR SUPERINTENDENT 
—18 years’ experience in large and small Add N h 
mills with both hard and soft wheat; am ress 811, care of ort - 
married and desire steady position; west- 


come on ahort notice, "Address 819, cat western Miller, Minneapolis. W.S. NOTT 
orthwestern Muilier, nneapolis. 
: COMPANY 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Established 1879 


Largest Western Manufacturers of 




















75-BBL FLOUR, FEED AND SAW MILL, 
elevator 16,000 bus capacity, in live town 
close to Twin Cities; everything in first 
class condition and contains modern equip- 


ment; terms easy. Address 832, care 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. | EA ! HER 
FOR SALE—150-BBL FLOUR MILL, FULLY 

equipped for local and export business; in B EK | | ‘TI N¢ 


first class condition, located in the heart 
of the hard wheat country; necessary to 
dispose of property in order to settle estate; 
mill has always been successful; cheap 
power. Apply to Taylor Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Lethbridge, Alta. 


CEREAL MILL FOR SALE—COMPLETE ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. Specialists in Flour Analysis 


75-bbl 2-unit barley mill, fully equipped 


for the manufacture of Cream of Barley, W 

Commercial Barley Flour and Infant Bar- ELECTRIC PO s ER APPARATUS SIEBEL INSTITUTE 
ley Flour. Excellent freight facilities, am- Specializing in Synchronous Motors 

ple electric power connections, good will, and Vertical Alternators. OF TECHNOLOGY 
trade names, tents, formulas, etc., of 4 

pes te and established pd mem Pn A ll TRADE MARK Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 966 Montana St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
sale essential. Apply promptly to William 


J. Lewis, receiver, 630 First National-S 
Line Buliding, Minneapolts, Minn. 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE Don > t Dela 
* 
FOR SALE—SECONDHAND CARTER DISC CS | aD A R Ss Y 


65-bu wheat ‘and oat separator, run four SPACE IN 
2 oe os ae Seay new GMOOTH running; correct in design, accurate and true to 
Oe aan r ’ 
The 






































discontinuing business, Address 833, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis pitch, Caldwell gears are bound to please you. We make 
all types—machine-molded, cut tooth, mortise gears, worm Annibersarp Number 
WB COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS gears, etc. Caldwell promptness is traditional. It is at your 
eovering lems or damage to grain service. Our stocks assure prompt shipment. of 
a mill produc t The Northwestern Miller 
i tk Aces éline te Let us figure with you next time you are in the market. 
market and deterioration § claims. , 
We have an extensive organization H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. tinx-Bert Company, owner yt agg pe tbe 
pl eng Piel mag wot or The Dallas, Texas, 709 Main Street—Chicago, 17th Street and Western Ave.—New York, Woolworth Bldg a "4 t Ws no c 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- publis ed until next year, 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National ca because it takes time to 
Association and the Traffic Club of " nck . 
Minneapolis. il » ‘ec I produce an edition of this 
This service is furnished on a per- character and details 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. v5 should be arranged in ad 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, vance. 
1132-1156 Builders Exchange Blidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Rates on application. 

















A FARMERS’ RECEIVING AND 
PEERLESS-SCREW UNLOADING OUTFIT. 
P H O S H ATE F E EK D EK R Will Receive the Full Approval of All Parties Concerned. 


FOR ADDING PHOSPHATE TO PLAIN FLOUR. WE Srock Durour Sik, TYLER Wire, Hoyt’s 


ROLL GRINDING AND CORRUGATING OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. vous Minmtes LEATHER BELT, Etc. 
Solicited 








ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO.  wxs0.8ns. St. Louis, Mo. 

















